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LAWS 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBEE 1780. 
(Beviied and adopted December 1, 1873.) 



The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arohjeologt, 
especially as connected with the Antiquities and Historical Litkraturb 
OF Scotland. 

L Members. 

1. The Society shall consist of Ordinary and Honorary Fellows, and 
of Corresponding and Lady Associates. 

2. The number of the Ordinary Fellows shall be unlimited. 

3. Candidates for admission as Ordinary Fellows must sign the Form 
of Application prescribed by the Council, and must be recommended by 
one Ordinary Fellow and two Members of the Council 

4. The Secretary shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for singly. No Can- 
didate shall be admitted unless by the votes of two-thirds of the Fellows 
present. 

5. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed twenty-five ; and 
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XVI LAWS OF THE SOCIEIT. 

shall consist of men eniuient in Arcbseological Science or Historical 
Literature, and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual contributions. 

6. All recommendations of Honorary Fellows must be made through 
the Council ; and they shall be balloted for in the same way as Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7. Corresponding Associates must be recommended and balloted for in 
the same way as Ordinary Fellows, and they shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual contributions 

8. The number of Lady Associates shall not exceed twenty-five. 
They shall be elected by the Council, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual contributions 

9. Before the name of any person can be recorded at an Ordinary 
Fellow, he shall pay Two Guineas of entrance fees to the funds of the 
Society, and One Guinea for the current year's subscription. Or he may 
compound for all future contributions, including entrance fees, by the 
payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of his admission ; or of Fifteen 
Guineas after having paid five annual contributions j or of Ten Guineas 
after having paid ten annual contributions. 

10. If any Ordinary Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay 
his annual contribution of One Guinea for three successive years, due 
application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall report the 
same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the defaulter may 
be erased from the list of Fellows. 

11. Every Fellow not being in arrears of his annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of his election, together with such special issues of Chartularies, or 
other occasional volumes, as may be provided for gi-atuitous distribution 
from time to time under authority of the Council Associates shall have 
the privilege of purchasing the Society's publications at the rates fixed 
by the Council for supplying back numbers to the Fellows. 

12. None but Ordinary Fellows shall hold any oflBce or vote in the 
business of the Society. 
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LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. XVU 



II. Offiob-Bearers and Council. 

1. The Office- Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, who 
continues in office for three years ; three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries 
for general purposes, and two Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence, a 
Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a 
Librarian, who shall be elected for one year, all of whom may be re- 
elected at the Annual General Meeting, except the first Vice-President, 
who shall go out by rotation, and shall not be again eligible till he has 
been one year out of office. 

2. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers and seven Ordinary 
Fellows, besides two annually nominated from the Board of Manufactures. 
Of these seven, two shall retire annually by rotation, and shall not be 
again eligible till they have been one year out of office. Any two Office- 
Bearers and three of the Ordinary Council shall be a quorum. 

3. The Council shall have the direction of the affairs and the custody 
of the effects of the Society ; and shall report to the Annual General 
Meeting the state of the Society's funds, and other matters which may 
have come before them during the preceding year. 

4. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

5. The Office-Bearers shall be elected annually at the General Meeting. 

6. The Secretaries for general purposes shall record all the proceedings 
of meetings, whether of the Society or Council ; and conduct such corre- 
spondence as may be authorised by the Society or Council, except the 
Foreign Correspondence, which is to be carried on, under the same 
authority, by the Secretaries appointed for that particular purpose. 

7. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys due to or by the 
Society, and shall lay a state of the funds before the Council previous to 
the Annual General Meeting. 

8. The duty of the Curators of the Museum shall be to exercise a 
general supervision over it and the Society's Collections. 

9. The Council shall meet during the session as often as is requisite 
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XVIU LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

for the due despatch of husiness ; and the Secretaries shall have power to 
call Meetings of the Council as often as they see cause. 

III. Meetings op the Society. 

1. One General Meeting shall take place every year on St Andrew's 
day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if the 30th be a 
Sunday. 

2. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall he held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to March inclusive at £ight p.m., 
and in April and May at Four p.m. 

The Council may give notice of a proposal to change the hour and 
day of meeting if they see cause. 

IV. Bye-Laws. 

1. All Bye-Laws formerly made are hereby repealed. 

2. Every proposal for altering the Laws as already established must be 
made through the Council ; and if agreed to by the Council, the Secretary 
shall cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least three 
months before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 



Form of Special Bequest, 
I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of , and I direct 
that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

1, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land incoroorated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ , sterling, to be used for 
the general purposes of the Society or for any special purposes or objects, as 
the Society may determine from time to time, and I direct that the said sum 
may be paid to the said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time 
being. 
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1880. Barron, Jambs, Editor of Invemtss 

Courier, Inverness. 
1883. Baxter, Jambs Currie, S.S.C., 45 

Heriot Row. 

1891. Baxter, Rev. George Chalmers, 

F.C. Minister, Cargill, Guildtown, 
Perth. 



1891.*Bayne, Thomas, lArchficld Academy, 
Helensburgh. 

1884. Beaton, Angus J., C.B., Engineer's 
Office, Ji. and N.-W. and G.-W. Rail- 
way, Birkenhead. 

1877. Beaumont^ Charles G., M.D., Old 
Manor House, Epsom, Surrey. 

1889. Bedford, Surg.-Capt. Charles Henbt, 
Professor of Chemistry, Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

1872.*Beer, John T., Green Heys, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 

1877. Beog, Robert Burns, Solicitor, Kin- 
ross. 

1897. Bell, Richard, of Castle O'er, Dum- 
friesshire. 

1877. Bell, Robert Craigie, W.S., 4 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1889. Bell, Thomas, of Belmont, Hazel- 

wood, Broughty Ferry. 
1877. Bell, William, 293 Lordship Lane, 

Dulwich, London, S.E. 
1886.*Beveridge, Henry, Pitreavie House, 

Dunfermline. 

1890. Beveridge, Erskinb, St Leonard's 

Hill, Dunfermline. 

1891. Beveridge, James, Church of Scot- 

land's Training College, 12 Blyths- 

wood Drive, Glasgow. 
1895.*Bilsland, Wiluam, 28 Park Circus, 

Glasgow. 
1877.*BiLTON, Lewis, W.S., 16 Hope Street. 
1891. Bird, George, 31 Inverleith Row. 
1882. Black, William George, 88 West 

Regent Street, Glasgow. 
1847.*Blackib, Walter G., Ph.D., LL.D., 

17 Stanhope Street, Glasgow. 

1886. Blaikie, Walter Biggar, 11 Thistle 

Street. 

1891. Blair, Rev. WnJJAM, M.A., D.D., 

Leighton Manse, Dunblane. 
1879. Blanc, Hippolyte J., R.S.A., Archi- 
tect, 78 George Street 

1887. Bogie, Alexander, Banker, 48 Lauder 

Road. 

1892. Bogle, Lockhart, Artist, 6 Bedford 

Gardens, Kensington. 
1885. BoMPAS, Charles S. M., 121 West- 
I bourne Terrace, London. 
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1880.*BONAB, HoRATius, W.S., 8 St Mar- 
garet's Road. 

1876. BoNNAR, Thomas, 58 Geoiige Street. 

1880. Borland, John, Etraria Bank, Kil- 
marnock. 

1873.*BoTD, William, M.A., Solicitor, 
Peterhead. 

1893. BoTLB, the Hon. Robrrt, Colonel, 6 
Sumner Terrace, London. 

1884. BoTNTON, Thomas, Norman House, 
Bridlington Quay, Hull. 

1883. Brand, David, Sheriff of Ayrshire, 

14 Royal Terrace. 

1891. Brand, Jambs, C.E., 10 Marchmont 

Terrace, Glasgow. 
1884.*Brbadalbanb, The Most Hon. the 

Marquess of, Taymouth Castle. 
1887. Brook, Albzander J. S., 21 Chalmers 

Street 
1878. Broun - Morison, John Broun, of 

Finderlie, Murie House, ErroL 
1897. Brown, Richard, C.A., 22 Chester 

Street 
1887. Brown, Georob, 2 Spottiswoode 

Street 

1884. Brown, G. Baldwin, M.A., Professor 

of Fine Art, University of Edinburgh, 

20 Lansdowne Crescent 
1871.*Brown, John Taylor, Gibraltar House, 

St Leonardos Bank. 
1884. Brownb, Right Rev. G. P., B.D., 

LL.D. , Bishop of Bristol. 
1882. Brownb, George Washington, 

A.R.S.A., Architect, 8 Albyn Place. 

1892. Bruce, Gborgb Waugh, Banker, 

Leven, Fife. 
1882. Bruce, James, W.S., 59 Great King 
Street 

1893. Bruce, John, Inverallan, Helens- 

burgh. 
1880. Bruce, Rev. Wiluam, B.D., Duni- 

marie, Culross. 
1896. Bruce, William Balfour, Allan 

View, Dunblane. 

1894. Brtdall, Robert, St George's Art 

School, 8 Newton Terrace, Charing 
Cross, Glasgow. 
1889. Brtce, WiLLLiM MoiR, 11 Bkckford 
Road. 



1880. Brtdbn, Robert, 15 Palmerston 
Place. 

1896. BucHAN, Alexander, LL.D., Secre- 

tary, Scottish Meteorological Society, 

42 Heriot Row. 
1886.*BucHANAN, Thomas Ryburn, M.A., 

M.P., 10 Moray Place. 
1882. BuiST, John B., M.D., Lecturer on 

Pathology, 1 Clifton Terrace. 
1882. Burnet, John Jambs, A.RS.A., 

Architect, 18 University Avenue, 

Hillhead, Glasgow. 
1892. Burnett, Rev. J.B., B.D., Minister of 

Aberlerono, Forfar. 

1897. Burn-Murdoch, W. G., 1a Ramsay 

Gardens. 
1887. Burgess, Pvtbr, Caledonian Bank, 

Fortrose. 
1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, Croston Lodge, 

Chalmers Crescent 
1889. Burr, Rev. P. Lorimer, D.D., Manse 

of Lundie and Fowlis, Dundee. 
1867. 'Bute, The Most Hon. the Marquess 

of, K.T., LL.D., Mountstuart House, 

Rothesay. 
1895. Butler, Charles, D.L., 3 Connaught 

Place, London. 

1880. Caldwell, James, Craigielea Place, 

Paisley. 
1887. Cameron, J. A., M.D., Nairn. 

1889. Cameron, John M., M.B., CM., 

Glenlee, Dalmuir, Dumbartonshire. 

1890. Cameron, Richard, 1 St David 

Street 

1886. Campbell, Donald, M.D., Craig- 
rannoch, Ballachulish. 

1886. Campbell, Sir Duncan Alexander 
DuNDAS, Bart, of Barcaldine and 
Glenure, 16 Ridge way Place, Wimble- 
don. 

1865. ♦Campbell, Rev. James, D.D., The 
Manse, Balroerino, Fifeshire. 

1877.*Campbbll, James, of Tillichewan, 
Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 

1874.*Campbbll, James A., LL.D., M.P., 
of Stracathro, Brechin. 

1890. Campbell, James Lennox, Achna- 
corrach, Dalmally. 
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1850. ♦Campbell, Rev. John A. L., 2 Albyn 

Place. 
1882.*Campbbll, Patrick W., W.S., 25 

Moray Place. 
1884.*Cahpbbtx, Richard Vary, M.A., 

LL.B., Advocate, 87 Moray 

Place. 
1883. Campbell, Walter J. Douqlas, of 

Innis Chonain, Loch Awe. 
1877.*Campbbll-Bankbrman, Sir Henrt, 

G.C.B., LL.D., 6 Grosvenor Place, 

London. 
1896. Cappon, Thomas Martin, Architect, 

CliiFbank, Newport, Fife. 
1862.*Carfrab, Robert, 77 George Street, 

— Curator of Mtuevm, 
1891. Carmichabl, James, of Arthurstone, 

Meigle. 
1888.*Carmichabl, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, 

Bart, of Castlecraig, Dolphinton. 

1889. Carrick, Rev. John Charles, B.D., 

Newbattle, Dalkeith. 

1894. Carter, Jambs Gordon, The Rotchell, 

Dairy, Galloway. 

1871.*CARTWRiaHT, Thomas Lbsue Mel- 
yillb, Melville House, Ladybank, 
Fife. 

1896. Caw, James, Curator of Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. 

1874.*Chalmers, David, Redhall, Slate- 
ford. 

1890. Chalmers, P. Maoorbgob, Architect, 

176^ Hope Street, Glasgow. 
1889. Chatwin, J. A., Wellington House, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1895. Chisholm, A. W., Goldsmith, 7 CLire- 

mont Crescent. 

1881. Christib, John, of Cowden, 19 

Buckingham Terrace. 

1882. Christison, David, M.D., 20 Magdala 

Crescent, — Secretary. 
1889. Clark, David R, M.A., 8 Park 

Drive, West, Glasgow. 
1885. Clark, Gborob Bbnnbtt« W.S., 15 

Douglas Crescent. 
189d, Clark, Thomas Bennet, C.A., New- 

milns House, Balemo. 
1871.*Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart, LL.D., 

of Tillypronie, Aberdeenshire. 



1874. Clarke, Willum Bruce, M. A. , M. B. , 
61 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. 

1879. Cleland, John, M.D., Professor of 

Anatomy, University of Glasgow. 
1896. Clouston, Robert Stewart, Artist, 
21 Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
London, W. 

1880. Clouston, Thomas a, M.D., Tip- 

perlinn House, Momingside Place. 

1891. Coats, Sir Thomas Glen, Bart., of 

Ferguslie, Paisley. 
1870.*Coohill, J. G. Sinclair, M.D., St 
Catharine's House, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 

1892. Constable, Gborob William, Tra- 

quair Estate Office, Innerleithen. 

1886. Cooper, John, Burgh Engineer, 15 

Cumin Place. 
1895. CoRRiB, Adam J., Senwick, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1891. CouTTS, Rev. Alfred, RD., F.C. 

Minister, Pathhead, Kirkcaldy. 
1879.*CowAN, Rev. Charles J., B.D., 
Morebattle, Kelso. 

1887. Cowan, John, W.S., St Roque, 

Grange Loan. 
188a Cowan, William, 7 Braid Avenue. 
1893. *Cox, Alfred W., Gleudoick, Glen- 

carse, Perthshire. 

1876. Cox, James C, The Cottage, Lochee, 

Dundee. 

1877. Cox, Robert, M.A., M.P., 34 Drum- 

sheugh Gardens. 
1882. Crabbjb, Gkorob, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 
1879. Crabbie, John M., 33 Chester 

Street 

1892. Craig-Brown, T.,Woodbum, Selkirk. 

1892. Craioie, Wm. A., M.A., United 

College, St Andrews. 

1879. Craik, Gborob Lillib. 29 Bedford 

Street, Covent Garden, London. 

1893. Cramond, William, M.A., LL.D., 

CuUeu. 

1880. "Cran, John, Kirkton, Inverness. 
1892. Craw, H. Hewat, West Foulden, 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 
1889. Crawfurd, Rev. J. Howard, M.A., 
Abercom Manse, South Queensferry. 
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1861.«CRAwruRD, Thomas Macknioht, of 

Cartsbuni, LaurUton Castle. 
87& Cboal, Thomas A., 16 London Street 
). Crombib, Rev. Jambs BL, The Manse, 

Cote dee Neiges, Montreal, Canada. 
886. Cross, Robrrt, 18 Moray Place. 
.891. CULLKN, Alkzakdsr, Architect, Clyde 

Street, MotherwelL 
867.*CuMiNO, H. Stir, 63 Kennington Park 

Road, Surrey. 
891. CuNiONGHAM, Jambs Hbnrt, C.E., 2 

Ravelston Place, — Trecuurer, 
893. CuNNiNOTOW, B. Howard, Devizes. 
I CURLB, Albxandbr 0., W.S., 32 Mel- 
ville Street. 
889. CuRLB, Jambs, Jan., Priorwood, 

Melrose, — Librarian. 
886.*CURRIB, Jambs, Jan., Larkfleld, Golden 

Acre. 
884. CuRRiB, Waltbr Thomson, of Tryn- 

law, Cupar-Fife. 
.879.*CnBSiTBR, Jambs Walls, All>ert St., 

Kirkwall. 

879. Dalolbish, J. J., Brankston Grange, 

Stirling. 
893. Dalrtmplb, Sir Charlbs, Bart, M.P., 

Newhailes, Mid-Lothian. 

883. Dalrtmplb, Hon. Hbw Hamilton, 
Lochinch, Wigtonshire. 

866. ♦Davidson, C. R, LL.D., Advocate. 
Roundhay, Fonthill Road, Aberdeen. 

872. ♦Davidson, Hugh, Procurator-Fiscal, 
Braedale, Lanark. 

886.^David80N, Jambs, Solicitor, Kirrie- 
muir. 

882.^Dbuchar, David, 12 Hope Terrace. 

.881. Dbwar, Jambs, Balliliesk, Dollar. 

884. Dick, Migor J. Proudboot. 

893. Dickson, Rev. John, 150 Ferry Road, 

Leith. 
870. ♦Dickson, Thomas, LL.D., 36 Stafford 

Street 
895. Dickson, W. Kirk, Advocate, 3 Dama- 

way Street 
882. ♦Dickson, William Traquair, W.S., 

11 HUl Street 
886. ♦Dixon, John Hbnrt, Inveran, 

Poolewe. 



889. DOBIB, Gborob, 9 Priestfield Road. 
.877. Dobib, John Shbddbn, of Morishill, 
Beith. 

887. Dodds, Rev. Jambs, D.D.,The Manse, 
Corstorphine. 

895. Donaldson, Hbnrt T., British Linen 

Bank, Nairn. 
867.*I>onaldson, Jambs, LL.D., Principal 
of the University of St Andrews. 

888. Donaldson, Jambs, Sunnyside, 

Ponnby, near Liverpool 

891. Donaldson, Robert, M.A., 22Fettes 
Row. 

861. ♦Douglas, David, 10 Castle Street. 

895. Douglas, Sir Gborgb, Bart, Spring- 
wood Park, Kelso. 

885. Douglas, Rev. Sholto D. C, Douglas 
Support, Coatbridge. 

881.^DouGLAS,W.D. Robinson, Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas. 
\, DowDBN, Right Rev. John, D.D. 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Edinburgh, Lynn House, Giilsland 
Road. 

.874. DowBLL, Alexander, 18 Palmerston 
Place. 

895. DowNiB, Kenneth Mackenzie, M.D., 

8 Lansdowne Crescent, Edin- 
burgh. 

896. Drummond, Robert, C.E., 2 Lyles- 

land Terrace, Paisley. 
878. Drummond, Wm. , 4 Learmonth Terrace. 
895.^Drummond-Morat, Capt W. H., of 

Abercaimey, Crieff. 
881. Doff, Edward Gordon, Park Nook, 

Princes Park, Liverpool. 
867. ♦Duff, Right Hon. Sur Mountsteuart 

Elphinston Grant, G.C.S.I., York 

House. Twickenham, London. 
,891. Duff, Thomas Gordon, of Drummuir, 

Keith. 
872. ♦Duke, Rev. William, D. D. , St Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
878. Dunbar, Archibald Hamilton, 

of Northfleld, Bournemouth. 
880. Duncan, James Dalrtmplb, Meikle- 

wood, Sturling. 
887. Duncan, G. a, Dunmore Villa, 

Blairgovrrie. 
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1874. Duncan, Rev. John, Abdie, Newburgh, 

Fife 
1877.*DuNDA8, Ralph, C.S., 16 St Andrew 

Square. 

1874. DuNLOP, Rev. Jambs Mercer, Ash- 

brook House, Ferry Road. 

1892. DUNLOP, Rev. Robert H., Minister of 

Eiie, Fife. 

1893. Dunn, Richard H., Earlston, Berwick- 

shire. 
1876. Duns, John, D.D. , Professor of Natural 
Science, New College, 5 GreenhiU 
Place, — Cv/mtor qf Museum, 

1895. Edoar, John, M.A., Classical Master, 

Royal High School, 4 Alfired Place, 

Newington. 
1892. Edwards, John, 4 Great Western 

Terrace, Glasgow. 
1885.*Eldbr, William Nicol, M.D., 6 

Torphichen Street. 
1880. Eluot, John, of Binks, Stanley 

House, Nightingale Road, Southsea. 

1889. Erskinb, David C. E., of Linlathen, 

11 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
1895. Evans, Charles R. J., Lathom Lodge, 

Loughborough Park, S.W. 
1892. Eyre, The Most Rev. Charles, D.D., 

RC. Archbishop, 6 Bowmont 

Gardens, Glasgow. 

1880.*Fauld6, a. Wilson, Knockbuckle 
House, Beith. 

1891. Fergus, Oswald, 27 Blythswood Sq., 

Glasgow. 

1890. Ferguson, Prof. John, LL.D., Uni- 

versity, Glasgow. 
1890. Ferguson, Rev. John, B.D., Manse of 
Aberdalgie, Perthshire. 

1892. Ferguson, John, Writer, Duns. 
1880. Ferguson, Richard S., M.A., LL.M., 

Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

1875. Fergdson, Robert, Morton, Carlisle. 
1872.*Ferouson, Wiluam, LL.D., of Kin- 

mundy, Mintlaw, Aberdeenshire. 
1883. Fergusson, Alexander A., 11 Gros- 

venor Terrace, Glasgow. 
1875. Fergusson, Sir James R., Bart of 

Spitalhaugh, West Linton. 



k*FiNDLAY, John Ritchie, 8 Rothesay 
Terrace. 

892. FiNDLAT, John, 8 Rothesay Ter- 
race. 
), FiNLAT, J. F., Bengal Civil Service. 
880. FiNLAT, John Hope, W.S., 19 Glen- 
cairn Crescent. 
885. FiNLAT, KiRKMAN, of Duulossit, 
Islay. 

885. Fleming, D. Hat, 16 Greyfriars 
Garden, St Andrews. 

888. Fleming, James, jun., Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie, Ayrshire. 

895. Fleming, James Stark, Solicitor, 
Stirling. 

^.•Fleming, Rev. Jambs, M.A., Minister 
of Kettins. 

875.*FoOTE, Alexanpbr, Broomley, Mon- 
trose. 

880. FoRLONO, Major-Gen. J. G. Roche, U 
Douglas Crescent. 

890. Forrester, Henrt, Woodfield, Colin- 

ton. 
887. FouLis, Jambs, M.D., 84 Heriot 
Row. 

883. Fox, Charles Henrt, M.D., 35 

Heriot Row. 
862.*Fraser, Alexander, Canonmills 
Lodge, Canonmills. 

886. Fraser, Jambs L., 5 Castle Street, 
Inverness. 

891. Fraser, William N., of Findrack, 
41 Albany Street. 

85L*Fraskr, Sir Wiluam, K.C.B., LL.D., 
82 Castle Street. 

896. FULLERTON, JouN, 1 Garthlaud Place, 

Paisley. 

884. Galbraith, Thomas Ij., Town-Clerk, 

24 Park Terrace, Stirling. 

887. Gallawat, Alexander, Dirgarve 
House, Aberfeldy. 

890. Garden, FarquharsonT., 4 Rubislaw 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

891. Garson, William, W.S., 5 Albyn 
Place. 

,891. Garstin, John Ribton, D.L., M.A., 
Broganstown, Castlebellingham, Co. 
Louth, Ireland. 
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1886. Gebbib, Rev. Francis, 26 Chalmers 

Street. 

1887. Geddbs, Okorob Hutton, 8 Douglas 

Crescent. 

1895. OiBB, Alexander, 12 Antigua Street. 
1877. GiBB, John S., 8 Cobden Crescent 
1897. Gibson, Rev. John Mackenzie, M.A., 

22 Regent Terrace. 

1886. Gill, A. J. Mitchell, of^ Savock, 

Achinroath, Rothes. 

1896. Gillies, Patrick Hunter, M.D., 

Dunsmore, Easdale, Oban. 
1867.*Gillespie, David, of Mountquhanie, 

Cupar-Fife. 
1885. Glen, Robert, 10 Dundonald Street. 

1893. Good, George, Braefoot, Liberton. 

1890. Gordon, Rev. Arthur, Monzievaird, 

Crieflf. 
1896. Gordon, Archibald A., C.A., 1 

Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 
1884. Gordon, Jambs, W.S., 8 East Castle 

Road, Merchiston. 
1877. Gordon, Rev. Robert, of Free 

Buccleuch Church, 11 Mayfield 

Gardens. 
1883. Gordon-Gilmour, Capt Robert, of 

Craigmillor, The Inch, Liberton. 
1872. ♦Gordon, William, M.D., 11 Mayfield 

(hardens. 
1889. Gordon, Wiluam, of Tarvie, The 

Wynd, St Andrews. 
1869.*Goudib, Gilbert, 81 Great King 

Street. 
1882. Graham, James Maxtone, of Culto- 

quhey, Crieff. 
1892. Graham, Robert C, Skipness, Argyll. 

1888. Grant, F. J., W.S., 42 Ann Street. 
1882. Gray, George, Clerk of the Peace, 

County Buildings, Glasgow. 

1894. Gray-Buchanan, A. W., Parkhill, 

Polmont. 

1891. Green, Charles E., 8 Rilmaurs 

Terrace. 

1887. Greio, Andrew, C.E., 3 Duntrune 

Terrace, Broughty-Feny. 
1886.*Grbio, T. Watson, of Glencarse, 

Perthshire. 
1880. Grieve, Symington, 11 Lauder 

Road. 



). •Griffith, Henry, 18 St James's 

Square, London. 
.871.*Grub, Rev. George, Rector, Holy 

Trinity, Ayr. 
883. Gunning, His Excellency Robert 

ELkLLiDAY, M.D., LL.D., 12 Addison 

Crescent, Kensington, Jjondon, W. 
884.»GuTHRiB, Charles J., Advocate, Q.C., 

13 Royal Circus. 

874. Guthrie, Rev. Roger R Lingard, 
Taybank House, Dundee. 

861. ♦Haddington, Right Hon. The Earl of 

Tynningharae, Prestonkirk. 
882. Halkbtt, Sir Arthur, Bart, of Pit- 

firrane, Dunfermline. 
876. Hallen, Rev. Arthur W. Cornelius, 

M.A., The Parsonage, Alloa. 
876. Hamilton, Right Hon. Lord, of DaLsell, 

Motherwell. 

891. Hamilton, Jambs, EUJton, London 

Road, Kilmarnock. 
893. Harris, Thomas, Albert Road, Scone. 
897. Harris, David F., M.D., Uuiversity, 

Glasgow. 
887. Harrison, John, Rockville, Napier 

Road. 
886. Hart, George, Procurator-Fiscal of 

Renfrewshire at Paisley. 

875. Hay, George, R.S.A., 7 Ravelston 

Terrace. 

882. Hay, George, 82 Jameson Street, Ar- 
broath. 

.874. Hay, J. T., Blackball Castle, 
Banchory. 

86.5. 'H AY, Robert J. A., Florence. 

897. Hbddebwick, Thomas C. H., M.A., 
M.P., The Manor House, Weston 
Turville, Wendover, Bucks. 

892. Hedley, Robert C, Cheviott, Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne. 

5. Heiton, Andrew Graingbr, Architect, 
Perth. 
888. •Henderson, Col. George, of Hevers- 

wood, Brasted, Kent. 
892. Henderson, James, Rockland Villa, 
Queen Street, Craigie, Perth. 
J. Henderson, James Stewart, 1 Pond 
Street, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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1897. Hbndbrson, John G. R, W.a, Nether 
Parklej, Unlitbgow. 

1886. Henrt, David, Architect, 2 Lockhart 

Place, St Andrews. 

1891. Hbrribb, William D., yr. of Spottes 

Hall, Dalbeattie. 
1897. Hbwat, Rev. Kirkwood, Free Church 
Manse, Prestwick. 

1887. Hewison, Re?. J. King, The Manse^ 

Rothesay. 
1896. HiQQiK, J. Waltbr, Benvoiilin, Oban. 
1890. Hnx, Rev. Gboffby, M.A., The 

Vicarage, Haruham, Salisbary. 
1881. Hnx, Gborob W., 6 Princes Terrace, 

Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
1877.*Homb-Drummond, Col. H. S., of Blair 

Dnunmond, Stirling. 
1874.»HoPB, Hbnrt W., of LofTness, Drem, 

Haddingtonshire. 
1874.*HoRNDCAN, Fredbrick John, Surrey 

Mount, Forest Hill, London. 
1896. HORSBUROH, Jambs, 6 Brunswick 

Place, Regent's Park, London, 

1892. Houston, Rev. A. M. Neill, M.A., 

B.D., Auchterderran. 
1889. HowDBN, Charlbs R A., Advocate, 

25 Melville Street 
1886. HowDEN, John M., C.A, 11 Eton 

Terrace. 
1861.»Howb, Alexander, W.S.,17 Moray PI. 
1880. Howorth, Daniel Fowler, Grafton 

Place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1896. Humphrey, Robert, Secretary Edin- 
burgh Life Assurance Co., 12 King 

Street, Manchester. 
1872,»Huntbr, CoL Charles, P18s C6ch, 

Llanfair P.G., Anglesea. 
1891. Hunter, Rev. James, Fala Manse, 

Bhickshiels. 
1896. Hunteb, Rev. John, M.A., B.D., 

Minister of Rattray, Blairgowrie. 
1886. Hunter, Rev. Joseph, M.A., Cock- 

bumspath. 
1882. HuTCHESON, Alexander, Architect, 

Herschel House, Broughty Ferry. 
1895. Hutchison, James T., of Moreland, 12 

Douglas Crescent. 
1871. 'Hutchison, John, R8.A., 19 Manor 

Place. 



1891. Hutchison, Rev. John, D.D., Afton 
Lodge, Bonnington. 

1891. iNGLis, Alexander Wood, Seci-etary, 
Board of Manufactures, 80 Aber- 
cromby Place. 

1887. INGUS, Rev. W. Mason, M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 

1882. iNjTES, Charles, Solicitor, Inverness. 

1896. Ireland, William W., M.D., Mavis- 
bush, Polton, 

1866. •Irvine, Jambs T., Architect, 167 
Cromwell Road, Peterborough. 

1884. IsLBS, James, St Ninians, Blair- 

gowrie. 

1896. Jackson, Rev. J. W., M.A., 8 
Lyndhurst Gardens, Glasgow. 

1888. Jackson, Major Randle, Swordale, 

Evanton, Ross-shire. 
1867.VAMES, Rev. John P., Lynton, 
nkley, Leeds. 

1885. Jameson, Andrew, M.A, Sheriff of 

Perthshire, 14 Moray Place. 

1891. Jameson, Andrew, Riverbank House, 

Newmilns, Ayrshire. 
1859.*Jamieson, George Auldjo, 87 Drum- 

sheugh Gardens. 
1871.*Jamieson, James Auldjo, W.a, 14 

Buckingham Terrace. 

1892. Johnston, David, 24 Huntly Gardens, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A., 93 Comely 

Bank Avenue. 

1893. Kate, Walter Jenkinson, 69 Boule- 

vard Anspach, Biuxelles. 
1870.*Keltie, John S., LL.D., Secretary, 

Royal Geographical Society, Glen- 

devon House, Compayne Gardens, 

Hampstead, London. 
1880. Kennedy, John, M.A., 25 Abingdon 

Street, Westminster. 
1889. Kermode, Philip M. C, Advocate, 

Hillside, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
189a Kerr, Rev. Cathel, M. A., F.C. Manse, 

Melness, Lairg. 
1889. Kerr, Andrbw William, Royal Bank 

House, St Andrew Square. 
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1896. Kerr, Hbnrt F., A.R.I.B.A., 86 

HanoYer Street, Edinbargb. 
1889. Kerr, Rev. John, Dirleton, Drem. 
1878. Kino, Sir Jamis, Bart., LL.D., 115 

Wellington Rood, Glasgow. 
1884. KiNLOOH, Sir John O. S., Bart, M.P., 

Kinloch House, Meigle. 
1892. Kinross, John, Arcbitect, A.RS.A., 

1 West Sayille Terrace. 
1896. KiRKPATRicK, John O., W.a, 16 

Momingside Park, Edinburgb. 
1887. KiRKWooD, Hbnrt Brucb, 68 Tbistle 

Street 
1896. Knioht, H. B., Veterinary-Lieutenant 

A.y.D., Fambam, Surrey. 



1882. Ladtg, Albxandbr, S.S.C., 59 Manor 

Place. 

1894. Laino, J. H. a., M.B., CM., 11 Mel- 
ville Street 

1890. Laino, Jamks, H. W., M.A., B.Sc., 
M.B., CM., 9 Tay Square, Dundee. 

1884. Lamb, Jambs H., Tbe Latcb, Brecbin. 

1892. Lano, Jambs, 9 Crown Gardens, 

Dowanbill, Glasgow. 

1893. Lanowill, Robert B., Royal Bank of 

Scotland, Newmilns, Currie. 

1885. Law, Thomas Graves, Librarian, 

Signet Library, — Foreign Secretary. 

1894. Lawlor, Rey. Hugh Jackson, D.D., 

50 Palmerston Place. 
1882.*Leadbbtter, Thomas, Arcbitect, 17 
Young Street 

1889. Lees, Tbe Very Rev. J. Cameron, 

D.D., LL.D., 83 Blacket Pbice. 
1871.*Lei8HMan, Rev. Thomas, D.D., Linton, 
Kelso. 

1883. Lbith, Rev. William Forbbs, Selkirk. 

1884. Lennox, James, Eden Bank, Dum- 

fries. 
1857.*Leslib, Charles Stephen, of Bal- 
qubain, 11 Cbanonry, Aberdeen. 

1890. LiNDSAT, Leonard C, Deer Park, 

Honiton, Devon. 

1873.*LiNDSAT, Rev. Thomas M., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Free Cburcb Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1892. Linton, Simon, Oakwood, Selkirk. 



1893. LiTHoow, Surgeon Maj.-Gen. a A., 
M.D., CB., Superintendent of the 
Royal InArmary, Meadow Walk. 

1881.*LiTTLE, Robert, 26 Cburcb Row, 
Hampstead, London, W. 

1888. LocKHART, Rev. Willum, M. A. , D. D. , 
Minister of Colinton. 

1882. LoRiMBR, George, 2 Abbotsford 
Crescent 

1870. •Lothian, Tbe Most Honourable tbe 
Marquess of, KT., LL.D., — 
PresidenL 

1896. Low, Sir James, Lord Provost of Dun- 
dee, Mount Rosa, Brougbty-Ferry. 

1873.*LuMSDEN, Lt-Col. Henrt Willlam, 
Langley Park, Montrose. 

1873.*LuM8DEN, Hugh Gordon, of Clova, 
Lumsden, Aberdeenshire. 

1880.*LuMSDBN, James, Arden House, Alex- 
andria. 
Lynn, Francis, Livingstone Terrace 
Galashiels. 



1892. Macadam, Joseph H., 88 Shoe Lane, 
London. 

1875.*Macadam, Stevenson, Ph.D., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry, Sui^geons' HalL 

1887. Macadam, W. Ivison, Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Surgeons' HalL 

1882. Macandrew, Sir Hbnrt Cookburn, 
Royal Bank Buildings, Inverness. 

1885. M'Bain, James M., Banker, Arbroath. 

1877. Macbeath, Jambs Mainland, Lynn- 
field, Kirkwall. 

189a MacBbatne, David, Aucbintiel, 
Helensburgh. 

1885. M'Call, James, 6 St John's Terrace, 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1889. M'Call, Hardt Bertram, Charles- 

field, Midcalder. 

1890. M'CoMBDS, Pbtbr Duouid, of Easter 

Skene, Aberdeenshire. 
1889. M'Cormick, Rev. Frederick H. J., 

Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
1885. Macdonald, Coll Reginald, M.D., 

Ardantrae, Ayr. 
1874. Macdonald, James, LL.D., 49 Foun- 

tainhall Road. 
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1879. Macdonald, James, W.S., 21 Thistle 

Street 
1896. Macdonald, Jamks Cecil, Solicitor, 

Perth. 
1890.*Macdonald, John Mathbson, 95 

Harley Street, London, W. 
1882. Macdonald, Kenneth, Town Clerk of 

Inverness. 
1890. Macdonald, William Rab, 1 Forres 

Street 

1896. Macdouoall, J. Patten, Advocate, 

89 Heriot Row, and Gallanach, 

Oban. 
1872.»M*Dowall, Thomas W., M.D., East 

Cottingwood, Morpeth. 
1860. Macbwen, John Cochkanb, Trafford 

Bank, Inverness. 
1892. M'Ewbn, Rev. John, Dyke, Forrea 
1862.*Macoibbon, David, Architect, 65 

Frederick Street 
1878. Macoillivrat, William, W.a, 32 

Charlotte Square. 
1885. M*Gla8Han, Stewart, Sculptor, 6 

Brandon Street. 

1889. M'Hardy, Lt-Col. A. B., 8 RaveUton 

Park. 

1897. Macinttre, P. M., 12 India Street 
1876.*Mackay, ^neas J. G., LL.D., Q.C., 

Sheriff of Fife and Kinross, 7 Albyn 
Place. 

1890. Mackay, Janes, Trowle, Trowbridge. 
1888. Mackay, J. F., W.S., Whitehouse, 

Cramond. 

1892. Mackay, Thomas A., British Linen 
Co.'s Bank, Inverness. 

1882. Mackay, Willl^m, Solicitor, Inver- 
ness. 

1897. Mackay, John S., LLD., 69 Nor- 
thumberland Street 

1852.*Mackenzib, Alexander Kincaid, 19 
Grosvenor Crescent. 

1887. Mackenzie, David J., Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Wick. 

1872.*Mackenzie, Rev. James B., Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1891.*Mackenzie, James, 2 Rillbank Cres- 
cent 

1882. Mackenzie, R W. R, Stormontfield, 
Perth. 



1870.*Mackenzie, Thomas, Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

1873.*M'Kekue, p. H., 26 Pembridge VUlas, 
Bayswater, London. 

1876. M 'Kie, Thomas, Advocate, 1 Gloucester 
Place. 

1888.*Mackinlay, J. M., M.A., 4 West- 
bourne Gardens, Glasgow. 

1888. MACKINNON, L., jun., Advocate, 261 

Union Street, Aberdeen. 

1864.*Mackintosh, Charles Fraser, 
LL.D., of Drummond, Lochardill, 
Inverness. 

1893. Mackintosh, Wilijam Fyfb, Solici- 
tor, Maulesbank House, Arbroath. 

1865.*MackI80N, Willum, Architect, 8 Con- 
stitution Terrace, Dundee. 

1878. Maclaoan, Robert Craig, M.D., 5 
Coates Crescent. 

1896. MacLean, J. A., Union Bank House, 
Forfar. 

1885.*MacLehosb, James J., M.A., 61 St 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

1893. MACLEOD, John N., of Kintarbert, 
Glensadell, Argyllshire. 

1890. MACLEOD, Reginald, C.B., Queen's 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer 
in Exchequer,— Vice-President. 

1889. MacLuokik, John Rkddoch, Braeside, 

Falkirk. 
1875. Macmath, Wiluam, 16 St Andrew Sq. 
1884. Maciollan, Rev. Hugh, D.D.,LL.D., 

70 Union Place, Greenock. 
1855.*Macnab, John Munro, Killin House, 

St Thomas Road, Grange. 
1882. Macphail, Rev. J. C, D.D., Pilrig 

M anse, Pilrig Street 

1890. Macpherson, Alexander, Solicitor, 

Kingusbie. 
1886. Macpherson, Archibald, Architect, 
7 Young Street 

1895. Macpherson, Capt James F., United 

Service Club, Queen Street 
1878. Macpherson, Norman, LL.D., 2 

Buckingham Terrace. 
1882.*Macritchie, David, C. A., i Archibald 

Place. 

1896. Malloch, James, M.A., 8 Dalhousie 

Terrace, Dundee. 
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1872.*Mar8Hall, David, Lochleven Place, 
Kinross. 

1885. Marshall, William Hontbr, W.S., 

25 Heriot Row. 

1891. Martin, Francis, 207 Bath Street, 

Qlasgow. 

1886. Martin, Thomas Johnstons, Sheriff- 

Substitute, Rothesay. 
1861.*Marwick, Sir Jambs David, LL.D., 
Citv Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

1886. Masson, Prof. David, LL.D., Histo- 

riographer for Scotland, Gowanlea, 
Juniper Green. 

1892. Mathbson, Augustus A., M.D., 41 

George Square. 

1884. Maxwell, Sir Hbrbbrt Eustace, 

Bart, M.P., of Monreith, Wigtown- 
shire. 
1892.*Maxwbll, Sir John S., Bart., of 
Pollok, Pollokshields. 

1891. Maxwell, Wellwood, of Kirkennan, 

Dalbeattie. 
1889. Maxwell, Wellwood H.« of Munches, 

Dalbeattie. 
1887. ♦Maxwell, Wiluam, of Donavourd, 

Pitlochry. 
1889. Mayhew, Rev. S. M., M.A., Vicar of 

St Paul's, St Paul's Vicarage, 83 

New Kent Road, London, S.E. 

1887. Mearns, Rev. D. G., yr. of Disblair, 

RD., Manse of Oyne, Aberdeenshire. 
1887. Meldrum, Rev. A., M.A., Logierait, 

Ballinluig. 
1887. Melville, The Right Hon. Viscount, 

Melville Castle, Lass wade. 
1896. Melville, A. Kennedy, M.D., 85 

Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh. 

1892. Menzies, D. P., 4 Holyrood Quadrant, 

Glasgow. 
1878. Mercer, Wiluam Lindsay, of Hunt- 
inj^wer, Balcraig, Scone. 

1885. Metcalfe, Rev. W. M., D.D., South 

Manse, Paisley. 

1896. Millar, Adam, Yew Bank, Helens- 
burgh. 

1882. Millar, Alexander H., Rosslynn 
House, Clepington Road, Dundee. 

1876. Millar, William White, S.S.C., 16 
Regeut Terrace. 



1896. Miller, Alex. J., M.D., Craig Linnhe, 
Port- William. 

1896. Miller, Robert, Dean of Guild, J.P., 

Deputy- Lieutenant for Edinburgh, 

88 Lauder Eload. 
1878. ♦Miller, George Anderson, W.S., 

Knowehead, Perth. 
1866.*MiLLBR, Peter, Dalmeny Lodge, 

Craiglockhart 

1885. MiLLioQB, Edwin, 18 Viewforth Ter. 
1890. Milne, Rev. Andrew Jamibson, 

LL.D., Fyvio, Aberdeenshire. 
1867.*MiTCHELL, Sir Arthur, K.C.R, M.D., 
LL.D., Commissioner in Lunacy, 84 
Drummond PI., — Foreign Secretary, 

1886. Mitchell, A. J., Advocate, 60 

Frederick Street 

1888. Mitchell, Charles, C.E., 182 Princes 

Street. 

1884. Mitchell, Hugh, Solicitor, Pitlochry. 

1890. Mitchell^ John Oswald, B.A., 
LLD., 67 East Howard Street, Glas- 
gow. 

1886. •Mitchell^ Richard Blunt, of Pol- 
mood, 45 Albany Street 

1890. Mitchell, Sydney, Architect, 84 
Drummond Place. 

1890. Moncrieff, CoL Sir Alexander, 

K.C.B., Bandirran, Perth. 

1851.*Montoomery, Sir Graham G., Bart, 
Stobo Castle, Peeblesshire. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, Librarian, Edinburgh 
Public Library. 

1887.*Moubray, John J., Naemoor, Rum- 
bling Bridge. 

1897. MoxoN, Charles, 77 George Street 
1894. MuiR, John, Galston, Ayrshire. 
1877. MuiRHEAD, Andrew, 9 Murrayfield 

Grand Avenue. 

1889. MuiRHEAD, George, P.RS.E., Com- 

missioner for the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, Speybank, Fochabers. 

1891. MuNRO, Alexander M., Accountant, 

Town House, Aberdeen. 
1874. MuNRO, Charles, 18 George Street 
1879.*MuNRO, Robert, M.A., M.D., 48 

Manor Place, — Secretary, 
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1884. MuNBO, Rev. Robert, M.A., B.D., 

Old Kilpatrick, Glasgow. 
1890. MuNRO, Rev. Willum, Collegiate 

School, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
1897. MuNRO, John, J. P., Dun Righ, 

Oban. 

1885. Murdoch, Rev. A. D., All Saints' Par- 

sonage, 26 Brougham Street. 
1879. Murdoch, James Barclay, Capeling, 

Meams, Renfrewshire. 
1878.»MuRRAY, David, M.A., LL.D., 169 

West George Street, Glasgow. 
1887. Murray, John, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Challenger Lodge, Wardie. 
1884. Murray, Patrick, W.S., 12 Ann St. 



1885. Naismith, Robert, Westlea, Stone- 
house. 
1896. Napier, Theodore, 25 Merchiston 

Park, Edinburgh. 
1891.*Neii£ON, Georob, 34 Granby Terrace, 

Glasgow. 
1887. Nbwton, R. N. H., 3 Eglinton 

Crescent. 
1889. Nicholson, J. Shield, M.A., D.Sc, 

Professor of Political Economy, &c., 

3 Belfoid Park. 
1861.«NicoL, Erskine, R.S.A., The Dell, Pelt- 

ham, Middlesex. 
1885. NicoiiSON, David, M.D., Elmhurst, 

Guildford, Surrey. 
1895. NisBKTT, Hamilton More, University 

Hall, Ramsay Lodge. 
1877.*NivBN, Alexander T., C.A., 28Foun- 

tainhall Road. 
1895. Nixon, William, Solicitor, 2 Dudhope 

Place, Dundee. 
1891. Noble, Robert, Heronhill, Hawick. 
1867.*Northumberland, His Grace The 

Duke of, Alnwick Castle, Alnwick. 



1877. Ooilvib, William M., Bank House, 

Lochee, Dundee. 
1890. OoiLVY, Henry J. Nisbet-Hamilton, 

Biel, Prestonkirk. 
1896. Ormond, Rev. David D., Minister of 

Craig's Free Church. Stirling. 



1896. Park, John A., Inveresk House, 
Musselburgh. 

1885. Parker, Charles Arundel, M.D., 

Parknook, Gosforth, Cumberland. 

1880. Paterson, Alexander, M.D., Fern- 
field, Bridge of Allan. 

1859.»Paton, Sir Joseph Noel, R.S.A., 
LL.D., 88 George Square. 

1891. Paton, Victor Albert Noel, W.S., 
22 Young Street 

1880. Patterson, James K., Ph.D., Presi- 

dent of the State College of Kentucky, 

Lexington, U.S. A. 
1871.*Paul, George M., W.S., 16 St 

Andrew Square. 
1879. Paul, J. Balfour, Advocate, Lyon 

King of Arms, 30 Heriot Row,— Vice- 

President, 

1882. Paul, Rev. Robert, P.C. Manse, Dollar. 
1874.*Paxton, WnjJAM, 62 Fountoinhall Rd. 

1891. Peace, Thomas Smith, Architect, 

Junction Road, Kirkwall. 

1879. Peddie, J. M. Dick, Architect, 8 Albyn 
Place. 

1893. Peel, Frank, Walkley Cottage, Heck- 
mondwike. 

1889. Pbtrib, Geo., Castle Chambers, Dun- 
dee. 

1892. PiLLANS, HuuH Handyside, Royal 

Bank, Hunter Square. 
1885.»PiRRiE, Robert, 9 Buckingham Ter- 
race, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1883. Pitt-Rivers, Lieut. -General A. H. L. 

Fox, D.C.L., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, Rushmore, Salisbury. 

1881. Prichard, Rev. Hugh, M.A., Dinam, 

Gaerwen, Anglesea. 
1860.*Primbose, Hon. Bouverib F., C.B., 

22 Moray Place. 
1878. PRiNOLE, John, M.D., Dep.-Inspector- 

General of Hospitals, 13 Abbotsfoid 

Park. 

1886. PuLLAR, Alfred, M.D., 111 Denmark 

Hill, London, S.E. 

1865.*Rainy, Robert, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Theology and Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh, 23 
Douglas Crescent. 
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1878.*RAMPna, Charles, LL.D., Sheriflf- 
Substitute, Springfield House, Elgin. 

1891. Ramsat, William, of Bowland, 
Stow. 

1879. Rankinb, John, Professor of Scots Law, 

University of Edinbuigh, 28 Ainslie 

Place. 
1893. Rbad, Charles Hercules, British 

Museum, London. 
1882. Reid, Alexander Gborqe, Solicitor, 

Anchterarder. 

1896. Reid, Andrew, Govandale, Govan. 
1888.*Reid, Sir George, P.RS.A., LL.D., 

22 Royal Terrace. 

1897. Reid, Rev. Edward T. S., M.A., 59 

Jeffrey Street, Edinburgh. 

1891. Rhind, W. Birnib, A.R.S.A., Sculp- 
tor, St Helen's, Cambridge Street 

1891. Richards, Rev. Walter J. B., D.D., 
St Charles's College, Nottiug Hill, 
London. 

1880. Richardson, Adam B., High week 

House, Newton Abbot, Devon, — 

Cw-ator of Coins. 
1896. Richardson, Ralph, W.S., 10 Mag- 

dala Place, Edinburgh. 
1886. ♦Ritchie, Charles, S.S.C., 20 Hill 

Street. 

1888. Roberts, Andrew, St Agnes, Giflnock, 

Renfrewshire. 

1B85. Robertson, Charles, Redfem, Colin- 
ton Road. 

1887. RoBKRTSON, D, Argyll, M.D., LL.D., 
President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 18 Charlotte Square. 

1893. Robertson, David, 12 Windsor Circus, 
Glasgow. 

1879. Robertson, George, Keeper of the 

Abbey, Dunfermline. 
1886.*Robert8on, Robert, Albion Villa, 
Dollar. 

1889. Robertson, Thomas S., Architect, 

Riverview, Broughty Ferry. 
1879.*R0BBRTS0N, W. W., Architect, H.M. 

Board of Works, Parliament Square. 
1865.*RoBiN80N, John Ryley, LL.D., 

47 Westgate, Dewsbury. 

1880. RoBSON, Wiluam,S.S.C., Marchholm, 

Gillsland Road. . 
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1854. •Roger, James C, Friars Watch, Wal- 

thamstow, Essex. 
1871.*R0LL0, Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub 

House, Dunning. 
1874. Romanes, Robert, Harrybum, Lauder. 
1872.*RosEBERY, Right Hon. The Earl of, 

LL.D., Dalmeny Park. 
1876. Ross, Alexander, LL.D., Architect, 

Queensgate Chambers, Inverness. 
1881. Ross, Joseph Carnb, M.D., Parsonage 

Nook, Withington, Manchester. 

1891. Ross, Thomas, Architect, 14 Saxe 

Coburg PUce. 
1867.*Ross, Rev. William, Cowcaddens Free 
Church, Cliabhan House, Hill Street, 
Gamethill, Glasgow. 

1894. Sandbman, Lieut. -Colonel G. G., of 

Fonab, Pitlochry. 
1889. Scott, Alexander, Ashbank, New- 
port, Fife. 

1892. Scott, James, J.P., Rock Knowe, 

Tayport. 

1895. Scott, John, C.R, Hawkhill, Largs, 

Ayrshire. 

1893. Scott-Moncriepp, Sir Colin, Under- 

Secretary for Scotland, 11 Cheyne 

Walk, Chelsea, London. 
1893. SCOTT-MONCRIEFP, David W.S., 24 

George Square. 
1889. ScoTT-MoNCRiEFF, W. G., Sheriff 

Substitute, The Castle, Inverness. 
1881. Sbmplb, Andrew, M.D., United 

Service Club, Queen Street. 
1848.*Seton, George, M.A., Advocate, 

Ayton House, Abemethy, Perth- 
shire. 

1895. Seton, Major A. D., of Mounie, 36 

Buckingham Terrace. 
1869.*Shand, Right Hon. Lord, 32 Bryanston 
Square, London. 

1896. Shearer, John Elliot, 6 King Street, 

Stirling. 
1892. Shiells, Henry K., C.A., 141 George 
Street. 

1897. Shiells, Robert, Banker, Neenah, 

Winconsin, U.S. A. 
1879. SiBBALD, John, M.D., Commissioner 
in Lunacy, 18 Great King Street. 
C 
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1879. SiBBALD, John Edward, 8 Ettrick 

Road. 
1871.*SniPSON, Albx. R,M.D., Professor of 

Midwifery, University of Edinbuiigh, 

5S Queen Street 

1890. SiMPBON, H. F. MorLaXD, M.A., Rector 

of the GrammAr School, 80 Hamilton 
Placd, Aberdeen. 

]88a*3iMPBON, ROBKBT R., W.S., 8 Brunts- 
field Crescent* 

1884. Simpson, Sir Walter O., Bart, 
University Club. 

1896. Sinclair, John, 11 South Norton 
Place, Edinbuii^. 

1889. Skrlton, J. H., 2 Vine Terrace, Thorn- 
ton Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

1876.*Skinner, William, W.S., 86 George 
Square. 

1877. Skirvino, Adam, of Croys, Dalbeattie. 

1879. Smail, Jambb, Secretary, Commercial 

Bank of Scotland, 7 Bruntsfield 
Crescent. 

1880. Small, J. W., Architect, 20 Forth 

Street, Stirling. 

1892. Smith, G. Gregory, 9 Warrender 

Park Crescent 

1893. Smith, George, S.S.C, 21 St Andrew 

Square. 
1877. Smith, James T., Duloch, Inver- 

kelthing. 
187i.*SMiTH, J. Irvine, 20 Great King St 

1889. Smith, Robert, Solicitor, 9 Ward 

Road, Dundee. 

1891. •Smith, W. M'Combib, Persie, BUir- 

gowrie. 
1886. Smith, Mnj.-Gen. Sir R. Murdoch, 
K.C.M.G., Director, Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art,— Ftce- 
President, 

1890. Smith, Thomas Henrt, Corrie Lodge, 

Inverness. 
1892.*Smtthe, Colonel David M., Methven 
Castle, Perth. 

1892. SuMERViLLB, Rev. J. B., B.D., Villa 

Jeanne, Mentone, France. 
1882.«Southe8K, Right lion, llie Earl of, 

K.T., LL.D., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin. 
1890.*Spencb, Charles James, South 

Preston Lodge, North Shields. 



1882. Spraoue, Thomas B., M.A., LL.D., 
29 Buckingham Terrace. 

1872. •Stair, Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
Oxenfoord Castle, Dalkeith. 

1876. Starke, James G.H., M. A., Advocate, 
Troqueer Holm, DumfHes. 

1885. Steedman, Thomas, Clydesdale Bank 
Kinross. 

1874. •Steel, Lt-Col. O. Mure, 88 North- 
umberland Street 

1891. Steele, William, 12 Wendover Cres- 
cent, Mount Florida, Glasgow. 

1872. •Stevenson, Alexander Shannan, 
Oatlands Mere, Weybridge, Surrey. 

189& Stevenson, John Horne, M. A., Advo- 
cate, 9 Oxford Terrace. 

1867* •Stevenson, John J., Architect, 4 
Porchester Gardens, London, W. 

1887* Stevenson, Rev. W., M. A., Achtertool 
Manse, Kirkcaldy. 

1876. Stewart, Rev. Alexander, LL.D., 
Manse of Ballachulish, Nether 
Lochaber. 

1879. Stewart, Charles Potntz, Chasfield 
Park, Stevenage. 

1893. Stewart, Donald W., 151 Brunts- 

aeld Place. 

1871.*Stbwart, Miy.-Gen. J. H. M. Shaw, 
R.R, 61 Lancaster Gate, Lon- 
don, W. 

1885. Stewart, Robert Kino, Mnrdostoun 
Castle, Newmains, Lanarkshire. 

1881. Stewart, Sir Thomas Grainger, M.D., 

LL.D. Professor of Practice of Physic 
and Clinical Medicine, 19 Charlotte 
Square. 

1894. Stewart, Walter, 1 Murrayfield 

Gardens. 
1880.*Stirlino, Capt Patrick, Kippenross, 
Dunblane. 

1882. Story, Rev. R. Herbert, D.D., Pro- 

fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

1883. Strachan, John, M.D., Gladstone 

Thrace, DoUar. 
1897. Strachan, Rev. Jambs M., B.D., 

Kilspindie Manse, ErroL 
1889. Strathern, Robert, W.S., 13 Efelin- 

ton Crescent 
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1867.*Strathmorb, Right Hon. The Eail of, 
Glarois Castle, Forfarshire. 

1884. Strong, W. R., C.A., Glasgow. 

1891. STRUiHSRa, John, M.D., LL.D., 2A 
Bnclcingham Terrace. 

1804. Stuart, Albxahdkr, U CkMttes 
Gardens. 

1891. Stuart, J. A. Erskinb, Surgeon, 
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1883. Wood, Thos. A. Douglas, Viewforth, 
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1878. Woodward, Rev. John, LL.D., Mel- 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 



HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1896-97. 



Anniversary Mbbting, 30/^ November* 1896. 
JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows : — 

David Frasbr Harris, B.Sc, M.B., CM., &c., Muirhead Demonstrator 

of Physiology, University of Glasgow. 
John Tbnnant, High Street, Ecclefechan. 

Harrt Mallah Williams, 8 Forest Road, Priory Park, Kew, Surrey. 
Philip Sullet, Surveyor of Taxes, Parkhurst, Dumfries. 

The Office-Bearers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : — 

Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President 
The Most Hon. the Marquess op Lothian, K.T., LL.D. 
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Vice-Presidents, 
James Macdonald, LL.D. 
J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms. 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.Q., R.E. 



Councillors. 



Sir George Reid, 

LL.D., P.R.S.A., 
John Ritchie Find 

LAY, 

John Taylor Brown. 

The Hon. John Abercromby. 



Representing 
the Board 
of Trustees, 



Charles J. Guthrie. 

Thomas Ross. 

Gilbert Goudie. 

Reginald Macleod, C.B. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 



Secretaries, 

David Christison, M.D. 

Robert Munro, M.A., M.D. 

Joseph Anderson, LL.D., Assistant Secretary, 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., ) Secretaries for Foreign 

Thomas Graves Law, { Correspondence, 

Treasurer. 
James Henry Cunningham, 2 Ravelston Crescent. 

Curators of the Museum, 
Robert Carfrae. 
Professor Duns, D.D. 

Curator of Coins, 
Adam B. Richardson. 

Librarian, 
James Curle, Jun. 

The following list of the names of members deceased, since the date 
of the last Annual Meeting, was read by the Secretary : — 

Honorary Merriber, 

Elected 

Rev. James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., Chancellor of York, . . . 1877 
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Fellows, 

Elected 

Arthur Anderson, C.B., M.D., Pitlocbry, 1866 

Robert H. Blyth, Banker, Durham, 1886 

Sit Thomas Dawson Brodie, Bart, of Idvies, 1857 

James Campbell of Craignish, 1884 

James Copland, Assist. Keeper, Historical Dept., Gen. Reg. House, . 1867 

James Chalmers, Westbum, Aberdeen, 1866 

Carus D. Cunningham, Oriental Club, London, . . . . 1883 

James T. Goudib, Oakleigh Park, PoUokshields, .... 1885 

Rev. D. K. Guthrie, 49 Cluny Gardens, 1878 

H. Edgell Hunt, 1 Hyde Park Gate, London, 1887 

JosiAH Livingstone, 4 Minto Street, Edinburgh, .... 1878 

Rev. William Makellar, 8 Charlotte Square, 1878 

James M'Douall of Logan, Stranraer, 1887 

Alexander Macmillan, Publisher, London, 1879 

William Martinb, M.D., Haddington, 1879 

Hugh Miller, H.M, Geological Survey, 1889 

Sir John Pender, K.C.M.G., 18 Arlington Street, London, . . 1855 

Jambs Clerk Rattray, M.D., Coral Bank, Blairgowrie, . . . 1874 

John C. Reid, Banker, Dundee, 1887 

J. Stewart Robertson of Edradynate, 1884 

Robert Shand, Charlotte Place, Perth, 1864 

Horace Skebte, Solicitor, Perth, 1878 

Thomas Smith, 18 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 1888 

Cecil R. Gilles Smith, M.A., Advocate, 1891 

John Stuart of Ballechin, Perthshire, 1889 

Major-Gen. the Hon. A. Stewart, of Corsbie, 1888 

Sir William Stuart Walker of Bowland, 1861 

A. D. Weld-French, Boston, U.S., 1893 

The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the deaths of these members. 

The Treasurer read the Abstract of the Society's Funds, which was 
ordered to be printed and circulated among the Fellows. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, 
approved by the Council, and ordered to be forwarded to the Board for 
transmission to the Lords of H M. Treasury, as follows :^ 
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Annual Report to the Honourable the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures in Scotland by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
with reference to the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities 
under their charge, for the year ending 30th September 1896 : — 

During the past year the Museum has been open to the public as 
formerly, and has been visited by 22,638 persons, of whom 21,088 were 
visitors on free days, and 1550 on pay days. 

The number of objects of antiquity added to the Museum during the 
year has been 613 by donation and 428 by purchase; while 179 
volumes of books and pamphlets have been added to the Library by 
donation and 82 by purchase, and the binding of upwards of 200 
volumes has been completed. 

Among the more important of the donations to the Museum are the 
collection of objects obtained during the excavation by the Society of 
the Roman Station at Birrens, in Annandale, including three Roman 
altars, three inscribed slabs, a great variety of specimens of archi- 
tectural decoration, and articles of pottery and bronze, presented with 
consent of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch; a series of casts and 
moulds of the Sculptured Stones of Islay, presented by Mr R. C. 
Graham, F.S.A. Scot. ; a finely carved slab with the arms of William, 
Earl of Gowrie, 1587, from the old Gowrie House, Perth, presented by 
Lord Ruthven ; and a series of the pottery vessels found in the tombs 
of " The New Race," recently discovered in Upper Egypt by Professor 
W. Flinders Petrie. 

Among the more important donations to the Library are three 
volumes of the Riddell Manuscript Collections of Scottish Antiquities, 
presented by the Manchester Free Library ; a portfolio of plans and 
drawings of early churches in the North of Scotland (supplementary to 
those previously presented), by Sir Henry Dry den, Bart. ; and the follow- 
ing privately printed Books : — The Family Book of the Johnstones of 
Annandale, by John J. Hope Johnstone of Annandale ; — ^The Book of 
Islay, by Mrs Ramsay of Kildalton ; — and Dundee, its Quaint and Historic 
Buildings (large paper copy), by A. C. Lamb, F.S.A. Scot. 
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Monday, lith December 1896. 

The Hon. JOHN ABEECEOMBY in the Chair. 

A Ballot haying been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows:— 

Alexander Bain, Surveyor, Inland Reyenne, 6 Kilgraston Road, Edin- 
burgh. 
Charles Moxon, 77 George Street, Edinburgh. 

The following Purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for 
the Museum and Library, during the recess 30th April to 30th 
Noyember 1896, were Exhibited: — 

Small Bronze Age Whetstone of quartzite, quadrangular, 2\ inches in 
length, from Kirklands, Abemethy, Perthshire. 

Caryed Stone Ball, with six projecting discs, from Urlair, Aberfeldy, 
Perthshire. 

Portion of Iron Signet Ring, with intaglio setting of paste, found 
in the Roman Fort at Achindayie, Kirkintilloch. It is engraved in 
Stuart's Caledonia Eomana, plate xi. fig, 6. 

Small Coffer of wood, brass mounted, measuring 6f inches in length, 
4 inches in width, and 2 inches deep. 

Six Collections of Flint Implements from Culbin Sands, two from 
Glenluce Sands, and one from Tannadice, Forfarshire. 

Books for the Library : — Goodyear's Grammar of the Lotus ; Cattaneo s 
Architecture in Italy; Raine's St Cuthbert; Boye, Trouvailles de 
Cercueils en Chene de TAge du Bronze en Denmark ; The Annals of 
Clonmacnoise ; Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture ; 
Woodward's Heraldry, two vols. ; Chronicles of Stratheam ; Annals of 
Ulster, three vols. ; St Margaret's Gospel Book ; Martigny's Dictionaire 
des Antiquites Chretiennes ; Stokes's Three Months* Pilgrimage in search 
of Vestiges of Irish Saints in France ; UAge du Bronze au Musee de 
Minoussinsk ; Parker's Ancient Crosses of Gosforth ; Sephton's Trans- 
lation of the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason; Powell's Translation of the 
Faereyinga Saga ; Bugge's Studiei over de Nordisko Gude og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse ; Hausmann's Grabfunde aus Estland. 
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The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By John Knox, Public School, Forfar. 

Lamp of bronze or brass, with spout and wick, found at Restennet. 

(2) By John Douglas. 

Brass Buckle, from the Macdonalds* Cave, Island of Eigg. 

(3) By Professor W. M. Flini*br8 Pbtrib. 

Wooden Statuette of the Priest of Amon, in Karnak (xxii. Dynasty), 
Wooden Figure of the God Bes, and some Fmgments of old Woodwork 
from the Ramesseuni, Thebes. 

(4) By the Executors of Lady Burton. 
Life of Sir Richard Burton. Two vols. 8vo. 

(5) By Jahes Curlb, Librarian, 

Schneider, Das Alte Kom, Entwickeluiig seines Gi-undrisscs und 
Geschichte. Oblong folio; Leipsic, 1896. 

(6) By David Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

An Archaeological Survey of the United Eongdom. 8vo; Glasgow, 
1896. 

(7) By Frederick Sbbbohm, LLD., the Author. 

The English Village Community. 8vo; 1896. The Tribal System 
in Wales. 8vo; 1895. 

(8) By the Acadbmib deb Inscriptions. 

Memo ires de T Academic des Inscriptions. Vols, xiv.-xxxv. pt. 1, 
and xxxviiL pt. 1. 

(9) By Messrs D. Macgibbon, F.S.A. Scot., and TfiOMAS Ross, 

F.S.A. Scot., the Authors. 
The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland. VoL ii. 1896. 

(10) By Messrs Blackwood & Sons, through Sir Herbert 

Maxwell, M.P., F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 
History of Dumfries and Galloway. 8vo; 1896. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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THE BOOK OF MULLING. 



I. 



NOTES ON THE BIBLICAL TEXT OF THE BOOK OF MULLING. 
By Rev. H. J. LAWLOR, B.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

The purpk)se of this paper is to direct attention to two portions of the 
text of the Synoptic Gospels preserved in the Book of Mulling, which 
appear to me to be in themselves of considerable interest, and to have 
some bearing on the history of the manuscript, and on that of the Irish 
recension of the Latin Bible. 

§ 1. Corrections, 

It is necessary, however, by way of preface, to notice one of the 
palaeographical features of the manuscript. It will be at once perceived 
by any one who inspects it, that the hand of a corrector has been busy 
on its pages. Corrections, it is true, are in some places much more 
frequent than in others ; but there is scarcely a page in the entire book 
which is altogether free from them. 

The existence of a large number of these corrections is easily 
explained. The manuscript, as originally written, was not supplied with 
the numbers in the margin referring to the so-called Ammonian Sections 
and Eusebian Canons. The Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, more- 
over, were divided into paragraphs, which, whatever may have been their 
origin, certainly had no relation to these sections. When, therefore, the 
numbers were subsequently added, an attempt was made to indicate the 
exact point at which each section began. This was effected in various 
ways. Usually the end of a section was denoted by a punctuation mark, 
resembling a colon followed by a comma (: ,). The following word was 
sometimes marked with the sign /^, and a similar sign was placed over the 
corresponding number in the margin (e,g. Mark viii. 30, f. 43 v h). More 
commonly, however, the first letter or two of the section were altered 
in such a way as to make them more prominent. Sometimes they were 
simply re-traced, as we may see, for example, in line 1 5 of the second 
column of f. 48 r. At other times they were re-written in a larger 
character. Examples of this may be found in lino 8, where the sign for 
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*et' (l) has been transformed into ^, and line 23 of col. a, where, 
in the space occupied by e, the letter 6 has been written, the original 
letter being left otherwise unaltered. Occasionally, when the first word 
of a section happened to be also the first word of a line, the scribe has 
placed one or moi-e dots under it, re-writing the same word in the 
margm (f. 46 r h, 11. 3, 23). But not infrequently he has actually 
erased the original word and written it afresh, either in the margin (as 
in f. 48 r, coL a, L 36), or in the space occupied by the erasure, or 
partly in one, partly in the other (f. 46 r a, II. 15, 16). This is 
frequently done when it is desired that a section should begin with the 
first word of a line, where the original writing does not admit of its 
doing so. In this case the last word or two of the previous section are 
also erased, and transferred to the right margin opposite the preceding 
line. In such cases as those last mentioned, we can, of course, usually 
have no absolute certainty as to the original reading of the manuscript ; 
but obviously we have no right to assume, in the absence of indications 
pointing in that direction, that it differed from that which the corrector 
has put in its room. 

But besides the corrections made with the object of adapting the 
manuscript to the division into sections, there are very many others the 
purpose of which is undoubtedly to change the reading. Much the 
same methods are used in this as in the former case. A word has a dot 
placed under each of its letters, and that which is to be substituted for 
it is written above it (f, 48 r a, 1. 20) or in the margin ; a word to 
be omitted is marked with a group of three dots above it, or with single 
dots above or below, or in both positions (f. 48 r a, L 25) ; and in the 
case of a whole sentence so dealt with, a punctuation mark precedes and 
follows the omitted portion, and a wave line is drawn down the margin 
(f. 46 r a, 11. 29-31); a word to be supplied is written above the line 
or in the margin, with a mark indicating its place in the text (f. 46 r 
6, IL 20, 35) ; or, finally, a word is ei-ased, and the resulting space is 
either left blank, or something else written in it {e,g, f. 48 r a, 1. 30, 
where u=uero is written over a partially erased fi=hautem). Where 
we find a word written over an erasure not at the beginning or end of a 
section, we are plainly warranted in the inference that the displaced 
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word of the original text was different, and we can often conjecture with 
high probability what the original word actually was. 

§ 2. General Character of the Text. 

It is now our task to make an attempt to ascertain the general 
character of the text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Book of Mulling as 
originally written (which we shall henceforth designate by the letter /x). 
This we shall most easily do by collating a few passages with the Codex 
Amiatinus (A). In parallel columns with the collation of these selected 
portions of jj,, we shall place, for comparison, collations of the same 
passages as they are found in three other Irish manuscripts. We take 
first the Book of Durrow {Durmach), which may be regarded as the 
ancient Celtic manuscript of the Gospels which approaches most nearly to 
the ordinary Vulgate text The Book of Kells (Q) is a good example 
of the usual type of Irish text, — having a Vulgate base, but with a large 
contingent of old Latin readings. While, as an example of pre- 
hieronymian Irish texts, we give in the fourth column the readings of 
Codex Usserianus (r^). This manuscript is in a fragmentary state, and 
by this circumstance I have been mainly guided in selecting the passages 
to be collated. It is essential that all four texts should be approximately 
complete in the passages presented, and I have therefore chosen those 
places in which the Codex Usserianus is practically intact for at least two 
or three consecutive verses. 

No complete collation or edition of the Book of Mulling has been 
published. The text of the Codex Usserianus has been printed by 
Professor Abbott, with collations of the Books of Kells and Durrow and 
another manuscript (rj), which will be referred to lower down. I have 
re-collated all these texts, so far as it appeared necessary for my purpose ; 
and where the reading of any of the manuscripts differs, in my judgment, 
from that given by Dr Abbott, I have indicated this fact by inserting the 
letters ' msJ in brackets after the reading in question. Mere differences 
of spelling I have neglected, but a few readings which might perhaps 
have been included under this description I have retained, marking 
them, however, with an obelus (f ), and building no argument upon them. 
Readings in which /a and r^ agree are indicated by asterisks (*), 
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A 1. 



Ubib Mulunq. 


CODBX 


Codex 


Codex Ussebianus' 


DUBXAOHSNSIS. 


Kemanensib. 


(n). 


Matt. Tij, 

22. 
23. 




















oiA. docentem. 




aut pro et ieH, 

(flW.). 






24. 


eis pro illis. 










uerbum pro sermonem. 
• q[uem dfcitle mihi pro 
quem si d. m. 


• dicite' mihi quern 






si dixeritis mihl 






wo quem ti dix- 








eritis mihi. 








26. 






[f u]it wo erat 

de cielo pro e caelo. 


t intra jMv inter. 




t intra pro inter. 


illi autem pro at illi. 


A 2. 


Hare. vii. 






1 


29. 






dix[it] pro ait. 






illi+iesus. 


iesus pro ilU (tW iUi 






sermonem ^ouc 


+iesus.) 
uade propter hunc ser- 


■ 




pro hunc ser. 


monem pro p. h. 
s. uade. 
aprode. 


30. abisset+ad. 


abisset+ad. 


abisset+ad. 


uen[iB]8et pro abisset 
om. suam. 


t super pro supra. 








31. 




Tyri+et. 
t medicos pro me- 
dics (tiw.). 




32. 




adferuntproadducunt . 


deprecabantur pro 
deprecantur. 






deprecantur. 










inponant pro in- 


inponeret pro inponat. 






ponat 


ei pro UlL 


83. 






suBcipi[e]ns pro adpre- 












deorsum pro soor- 






• 


sum. 


oonspuens [mijsit digi- 
tos suos in auriculas 






aurlculas+eius. 


eius et pro misit d. s. 
in a. et expuens. 


Maro. viii. 








2. banc turbam pro 


t turbam pro turba. 


turbam istam pro 


istam turbam pro 


turba. 




turba. 


turba. 
quoniam pro quia. 
ovi^ ecce. 




ttraditio pro tri- 




triduum iam pro iam 




duo. 




triduo. 
est ex quo hie sunt pro 
sustinent me. 
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LiBEB MuLLnra. 


CODBX 


Codex 


CODEX USSBEIANUS 


DUBMAOHENSIS. 


KENANEN8IS. 


(nX 


Mftro.Tiii. 








8. 






dimittere pro si dim!- 
Bero. 






dorotu siua pro 


om. Buam. 






dommn SQAin. 


noUo ne fatigentar f>ro 
defldent 






quia auidam pro 


q[iio1iiiaiii quldem et 
aliqal pro quidam 
enim. 

hisjwveis. 












4. respondentes pro 








responderuDt. 






sul+^centei. 
om. hie. 


5. t Interrogabit pro 








interroganit. 










t quod pro quot. 


dlxemnt+ei(«w.). 


t quod pro quot 



A 3. 



Lno. iii. 








19. 






faciebat pro fecit 
et adiecft pro adiecit 
et 
*t super pro supra. 


20. 






«t super pro supra. 






onht et 86C. 


om, et sec. 


om. etwc 




t carcerem pro car- 


\ carcerem pro car- 


t carcerem pro car- 




cere. 


cere {mt,). 


cere. 




21. - 






baptizatus esaet pro 
populus+ab iohanne. 














cumque et iesus bapti- 








xatus esset pro et 








iesu baptizato. 








+ab eo anu et tec 








orante+ipso. 








aperti sunt caeli pro 








apertum est caelum. 


22. 




f columbam pro co- 
lumba. 


quasi pro sicut 

eum pro ipsum. 
mins mens es tu pro 

tuesf.m. 
om. dilectus. 


te+bene. 


te+bene. 


te+bene («».). 


ego hodie genui te pro 
in te complacuit 
mihl. 


23. * putabatur pro pu- 


putabatur pro pu- 


putabatur pro pu- 


qui* putabatur pro ut 
putaretnr. 


taretur. 


taretur. 


taretur. 
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LIBSR MVLLIMO. 


CODBX 


Codex 


CODBX U88EBIAMUS 


DURMAOHBNSIS. 


Kbnamensis. 


(n). 


Lnc. ZV. 








6. * earn pro illam. 






* earn pro illam. 


*tiiiponet pro im- 
ponit. 






*t inponet pro imponft. 






inp.+eam. 


* sn^er pro in. 






* super pro in. 


cam gaudio pro 
gaudens. 














6. om. et. 






amicos+8uo8. 


domui pro domum. 


gratulamlni pro 
congiat 


uicinos+suos. 


quod pro quia. 


7. dico+autem. 




dico+autem. 


iu pro super. | 


1 




unum peccatorem 




1 
1 


pro uno peccH- 


pro U.UO pecca- 




(hiatu,) 


t habentem pro ha- 


f habentem pro ha- 






bente. 


bente. 




(hiat 11,) 


istoB pro iusUfl. 




iustos pro iustis. 


(kiat^,) 


t paenitentiam pro 


t penitentiam pro 






paenitentia. 


paenitentia. 




8. (hiat fi.) 






quae+est 
decem+et. 














om. dragmam. 




aerUfcproeuerUt 


uertit pro euertit 


scopis raundat pro 
euertit. 


donmm+suam. 




domnm+suam. 








inueniat+eam. 


9. 




amicoB et uicinos 


quod pro quia, 
Inuenerim pro inuent. 



A 4. 



Jolui. 








16. 






quoniam pro et 


t accipimus. 




t accipimus (nw.). 






acc.+et(m«.). 


acc.+et(in«.). 


1 


17. (hiat fu) 






quoniam pro quia. ! 


* gratia+autem. 






* gratia+autem. 


18. »umquam+ni8L 




umquam + nisi 
^ (mg.). 
hoc+est. 


* umquam+nlsi. 


19. • hoc+est 


hoc+est 


* hoc+[e8]t 








cum misisent pro 








quando miserunt. 


misemnt+ci. 








om. adeimi. 




qui pro qnis (int.). 


ilium pro euro pri. 
earn fec+dioeutes. 
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LiBBR Mulling. 

Job. i. 

80. mn. et confetsiu 

21. enm +* iterum^ to. 
dixit pro dicit. 



es+dlc nobis. 



cm. ego. 



24. aft pro erant. 

25. om» et {ud tpat. 

reHet). 
lUnm pro eum. 
* +ei ante quid. 

Job. xi 

30. * hantem pro enim. 

hie pro erat adhnc. 



31. 



*ea pro flla. 
Qt oonsulentnr pro 
etconsolabantur. 



f exit pro exilt 



82. * hautem pro ergo. 
I * uidiflset pro uidens. 

I dlcitproet dixit 

, *faiflMt' pater metu 
mortnns pro es- 
I let m. f. meiu. 



CODKX 
DURMACHKNSIS. 



enaias profeta 
dixit (ms.) pro 
dixit e. p. 

om. erant 



Codex 
Kenanrnsis. 



+ei(tii«.) an^eqoid. 



ea (m«.) pro ilia. 



trgopro ego. 



om. erant. 



+ei ante quid. 



nero pro ergo. 



ea pro ilia. 



om. quia pri. 



uero pro ergo. 



Codex Usserlamus 
(ri). 



om. et terL 

[eg]o non snm pro non 
Bumego. 
* eiim+it{erum1. 
dicentes ante heliaa. 
om. et «ee. 
ait pro dicit 
som+nomquid. 
om. eitert. 
+et od tn<<. 
(dixerunt [iiu.]«Jm.) 
ont. ei. 
es+tu. 
no8 misemnt pro mi- 

serunt nos. 
+qn(i ei]B od tm'e. 



om, erant 

aproex. 

iudaeis pro pharlsaels. 

ut interrogarent pro et 

interrogauenint 
(hiatri.) 
' +ei ant« quid. 



* an[tem] pro euim. 
mon omentum pro caa- 
tellum. 

eo pro illo. 
quupro ubi. 
obuiauerat (mt.) pro 

occorrerat. 
[a]utem oro igltur. 
^ea pro ilia. 



ut uidemnt pro cum 
nidissent. 

quod pro quia prt. 

featina(nt]er pro clto. 

surrexiJMet pro sur- 
lexit 

om. et exiit 

subsecuti pro tecuti. 

quoniam pro quia. 
* autem pro ergo. 

et * uidisset pro uidens. 

procidlt pro oecidit 

dicens pro et dixit 

om. ei. 
^fuisset pro esset 
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A4— c 


mtinued. 




LIBER MuLLnra. 


CODKX 


CODBX 




DURMAOHENSIS. 


EBNANEN8IS. 


(n). 


Joh.xi 








83. om. ergo. 




uero pro ergo. 


autem pro ergo. 


cldiMet pro uidit. 






flentem pro plorantem. 
flentes qui aenerant 

cum ea pro qui n. 

com e. plorantes. 


fremlt pro fremnlt. 




Infremait pro fre- 
muit 


Infremuit pro fremnlt. 






+in anU spirito. 


84. 




semet (mf.)pro se. 




36. 

36. +et ad itdt. : 








dixemiit+ergo. 


dixerant+ergo. 


dixenint+ergo. 


dizeraQt+antem. 
iUam pro earn. 






eitproipBis. 


eis pro ipBis. 


87. 


poterat+ut 




ne hie pro ut hlc non. 
autem pro ergo. 


38. f nurrai pro nmoDL 






oi}i.ninum. 
intra semet ipenm pro 
in semet ipso. 


antem+quasL 


t ^apis pro lapts. 













A mere glance over these four collations 'will enable us, so far as they 
go, to form a tolerably correct notion of the characters of the texts re- 
presented by them. DurmacJi approaches very closely to A, the best 
manuscript of the Vulgate : 7\ widely diverges therefrom. Midway 
between these two come /jl and Q. And when we actually count the 
variants, this general impression is confirmed. The second column 
gives us 17 variants of Durmach; the fourth, 120 of r^; while the 
first and third give respectively 43 (perhaps one or two more) of jjl, 
and 37 of Q. The text of /x is therefore in these passages of the same 
general type as that of Q. It would, of course, be more than rash to 
make any inference as to the text of the entire manuscript from a few 
cases taken at random. But after working through a large part of the 
text I see no reason to alter the conclusion to which these passages 
appear to lead. In every chapter which I have tested — with certain 
exceptions to which I shall ask attention immediately — the result has 
been the same. The numbers of various readings in fi and Q are 
almost the same; the preponderance, when it exists, being for the 
most part on the side of fi. In St Mark the amount of variation 
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from the Amiatine text in ft is perhaps less than elsewhere, in St John 
greater. 

§ 3. The Old Latin Passages. 
I now come to deal with the exceptions just mentioned. They occur in 
the latter chapters of St Matthew and the earlier of St Luke. Following 
the same method as before, I append collations of a few passages. 

Bl. 



LiBBR MULUIIO. 


CODBX 


CODKX 


CODBX USSBRIANUS 


DURMAOHBNSIS. 


Kenanemsis. 


(n). 


Matt. xxiv. 








16. • in pro ad. 






Mfugia]nt(««.)lnp«>f. 

ad. 
• tecto+sunt. 


17. » tecto+sunt. 






; • dlicendent pro de- 






* [descjendant pro de- 


, scendat. 






scendat. 


t domu pro domo. 




t domn pro domo. 




1 la * agro+erit. 






* agro+erit 


t 19. *t pregnantibUB pro 


t praegnantibiiB pro 


t praegnantibns pro 


*t praegnan[tlbu8] pro 


praegnatibus. 


praegnat. 


praegnat. 


praegnat 


20. 


fflet pro flat (m*.). 




[n]e pro utnon. 
om. tunc. 


21. * stDCull pro mundi. 












* saeculi pro mundi. 




(flet=A.[m*.]). 




22. t brebiaU pro brev. 


! 




t flerit pro fleret. 
t bneblabunturtur 


i 

1 


om. UlL 














28. 






hic+est 
aut+ecco. 


24. *exiirgeiit pro vox- 
gent. 






* exaurgent pro surgent 






cm. magna. 














om. ut 


(f[ieri potest]s:A[mf.].) 


Inducant pro indu- 




t indnantor pro In- 




cantur. 




ducantur. 




electos pro electl. 








26. 


t penetrabiUbns pro 
penetralibus 

(WW.). 












credere pro exf re. 








27. 


ergo pro enfm. 


t exiit pro exit 
apparet pro paret. 


{hiatri.) 


•ad pro in. 






* ad pro in. 


om,. etfM. 




om. et aee. 




28. filUcoroilluc. 
aquito+et 




t +ft]i ante aquilDB 
(nw.) 


{hiiUri.) 


29. +etadtmf. 








obicnrabuntur 
(m#.) pro ob- 
scurabftur. 






eonuD pro caelo- 








rum. 
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Liber Mullino. 


OODBX 


CODRX 


CODKX USSBRIiJIUS 


DlTBMAOHBNSIS. 


ESIIAMBN8I8. 


(ri> 


MattzziT. 








30. *apparebit pro piur. 
ffllfpromif. 
plangent+M. 


apparebit pro par. 


apparebit pro par. 


* apparebit pro par. 




plangent {in».) 


lamentabun[t] pro 






super se pro 


plangent 






plangent 
t nubui (nw.) pro 














nubibui. 




31. t mittit pro mitttt. 






congregabunt 


^anguliB uentorum 




•U08 pro elus. 
uentb-het 


* angulii ueDt[o]nim pro 


pro uentis. 






uentis. 


summo pro suni- 








xnis 






8urum[a] illorum pro 
terminot eorum. 


* ad Jin, «ert.+cani 






• ad fin. «0rt.-houm ooe- 


ooepererent {tie) 






perint autem haec 
fle[ri rjespicitae et 


hasc fieri retpi- 






ceteetlenate ca- 






leuate capud quia 


put quoDiam ad- 






adpr[opinqaet] re- 
dempUo nestra. 








tionestra. 








MaU. zxvi. 








24. Ad init ten +6t. 


homlnii qaidem 
(WW.) pro qai- 
dem boniiuia. 


AdinU.vm.-k-^i. 


(/iiotn.) 








tradetor pro nadit 
onu de iUo. 




eoproillo. 


fuadet pro uadit 
eoproillo. 


•ttradetur pro tradi- 

tnr. 
* Don natci homlni 


t tradetar pro tra- 

dltur. 
ofikei. 


ftradetur pro tra- 
ditur. 
non natuB pro na- 


*t tradetur pro traditnr. 


* non naMi hom[ini ill]i 


ilU pro ei li na- 




tus non. 


pro ei si natus non 


tOB non foistet 






(uiaset homo ille. 


homo me. 








25. 




respondit pro re- 
•pondent. 


iudaa-l-scarioth. 


* traditarus eum 




traditnmi erat 


« tr[adi]turu8 eum erat 


erat pro tradidit 




eum pro tradi- 


pro tradidit eum. 


eum. 




dit earn, 
eum-i-et 




•iUi+ierai. 




illi-hiesus. 


« illi-i-iesus. 


26. • ipsis hautem man- 






* ipsis autem mandu- 


ducantibus pro 






can[ti]bus pro oen- 


cenantibiu au- 






anibus autem eis. 


temeii. 








faccipU pro accepit. 




taccipit pro aocepit 


iesus accepit pro ace. 
iesus. 


oin. et pri. 








et pro ac. 








et dedit pro dedit- 






{hiai ri.) 


Que. 
«diceii8 pro et ait 




diceni pro et ait 


*dioeni pro et ait 


* manducate pro 




editeexhocomnes 


•ma(nduc]ate pro co- 


comedite 




pro et comedite. 


medite. 


•est+enim. 




est+enim : 

ad/tn.oer9.-f-quod 
confringiturpro 
saecuU vita. 


* est-henim. 
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JB 1 — contitmed. 



Liber Muluno. 


CODIX 


CJODBX 


CODBX tJSSERIANUS 


DURMA0HBN8I8. 


K1UIANBNSI& 


(ri). 


Matt, xxvi 






27. tbibeteim)bibite. 








28. 


t effundetar (ms.) 
pro elfunditur. 


effundetor pro 


teffundetnr pro effnn- 




nobis et pro mul- 


ditnr. 






tis pro pro mnl- 








tisetfnnditnr. 




*trerolsione pro re- 


t remliioDe(nM.)pro 




M remissione (mt.) pro 


miasioneni 


remigglonem. 






29. *nobi8+qnIa. 




nobtM-qnia. 


* nobis+qnia. 
ao creainra pro hoc 
genimine. 






t gemine (m$.) pro 
genimhie. 


diem iUuin cum 


diem ilium cum 


diem lllnm quo 


illnd diem cum mud 


iUud pro diem 
cum ilium. 


iUum pro diem 
dim ilium. 


illnd pro diem 
cum iunm. 


pro diem cum ilium. 




80. 
31. 






om. illis. 
(i8to=A[m«.].) 


Matt, xxvii. 








20. 


principet pro prin - 


principes pro prin- 




* popnlo pro popalls. 
hautem pro uero. 
21. • de duobos dimit- 


ceps. 


ceps. 


antem pro uero. 


om. ttobis (fiw.). 


dimittam pro di- 


• [dje duobus uobte di- 


tam nobis pro 
QObit de duobuB 




mitti. 


mittam pro uobis de 
dnubus dimitti. 


dimitti. 








22. t qui pro quid. 








* ergo pro igitor. 






* ergo pro igitnr. 
fa[cia]mu8 pro fadam. 
om. de. 


28. om, illis. 








pilatofl pro praeses. 


f praessit (nu.) pro 
praeses. 
om. magia (hm.). 


clamanernnt pro 








claroabant. 


om. dtcentes. 


24. proflcit pro pro- 
flceret. 






se nihil [prloflcere pro 
qnia n. proflceret. 


fflerit pro fleret. 






tumultum fleri pro 
tumnltus fleret 


fler.+lnpopolo. 






[acjceplt aquam pro 


flauault pro lanit 








* manus+suas. 






* manus+snas. 


dicens coram po> 








pnlo pro coram 
p. d. 










ego innocens pro 


sum ego pro ego sum. 


* om, iusti. 




innoo. ego. 


•oin. iusti («jp«<X 


25. 




respondit pro re- 
spondens. 


omnis turba pro nni- 
nersns popnlns. 








*hiiiU8 pro eins. 






* hnins pro eins. 


2«. 




uero pro antem. 


flasellis caesnm pro 
flagellatnm. 








• emn crnoiflgeretpro 






• enm cmdflgerent pro 


cmcMgeretnr. 






cmclflgeretnr. 
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Codex 

DUBMAOHBNglS. 


OODBX 

KBNANmrsis. 


CODIX UssntiANus 


Matt, zxvii. 
27. • doxenmt pro sui- 
ciplentes. 
• pralorium pro 

prsetorio. 
•pnet+et. 






« dozemnt pro loscipl- 
•pr»t.+[etl. 



B2. 



Luc. V. 








6. lit pro cum. 

miiltitadinem pU- 








ciuin pro pU. m. 








•Itoutrumperentor 




ita ut rumpeba- 


*iU ut ru[m]perentur 


pro minpelwtiir 




tur hautem pro 


pro rump, autem. 


autem. 




rump, autem. 




*reUa pro rete. 






*retia pro rete. 


7. tunc pro etprj. 








* locU+suii. 






•iocils+suis. 1 


qui cum pro ettert. 








om, et quart. 






i 


* replebenmt pro 
impleaenint. 






* repleuenmt pro impl. 
atMe.+paene. 


& hoc oiio wo quod 




uidissetprouideret. 




♦ om, Petros. 






»om. Petms. 


t prooedit pro pro- 


t prooedit pro pro- 


f procedit pro pro- 




cldit 


cidit 


cidit. 




* dicens+rogo te. 




me+domine. 
om. domine. 


* dioens+rogo te. 
qnoniam pro quia. 


9. • timor pro stupor. 






* timor pro stupor. 


* inuAMerat pro cir- 






* innaserat pro circum- 


onmdederst. 






dederat 


* Ulum pro eum. ' 

1 




* ilium pro eum. 


10. 1 




autem +et. 


♦dixit pro ait 




•dixit pro ait 
lesus ad simonem pro 
ad s. iesus. 


• erU homines pro ' 




* eris homines pro hom. 


hom. eris. i 




erU. 
uiuiflcans pro capiens. 
* nauiculis in terram pro 


11. * naulcnlisinterram > 




pro ad inanibus. 




ad t. nauibus. 


• eum pro ilium. 




* eum pro ilium. 


Lucviii. 






10. ait pro dixit. 






scire pro nosse. 






autem + non est 






datum sed. 






similitudinibus pro 






parabolls. | 
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B 2 — continued. 



LiBXR MULUNO. 


CODBX 


CODBX 


Codex Ussbeianus 


DURXAOHENSIS. 


K«NAN«NSIS. 


(n). 


Luc Vlii. 








11. hiecesthautempro 


aatem-t-nerbam. 




haec autem pro est 








autemhaec. 


* slmtlitado pro pa- 






"^similitado pro para- 


nbolA. 






bola. 
-hqui seminat est fllins 
hominis ante semen. 














semen -fantem. 


12. quod pro qui. 








aatem+ceoidii 






niam-t-seminati rant. 


*hli rant pro santhL 






* hi sunt pro snut hL 


• audiunt-Mierbum. 






audiant+* uerbum^ in 
cordibus suis. 


Qenit haatem pro 
















tnUt pro toIUt 




tulit pro tollit. 




•de corde eorum 






* de corde illomm ner- 


aerbam pro u. 






bum pro u. de 0. 


deceonun. 






eorum. 
uti ne oredant etpro ne 
credentes. 


18. 






qui autem pro nam 
qui. 


petrosam pro pet- 








ram. 






petram+seminati sunt. 


• +hl sunt anU qui. 






* + hi sunt anU qui. | 


audfant pro andl- 








erint 






1 


^-fnerbnm ante cum 






* + uerbum ante cum 


see. 






see, 1 


*acciplmit pro 8II8C. 


acdplaDt(m«.)pro 

•UBO. 


accipiunt pro I1UC. 


* accipiunt pro SUBC. 


*iUQd pro uerbmn. 






* illud pro uerbum. 
ipsi pro hi. 


nonhabent* radi- 


radices (ms.) pro 


radices pro ra- 


* radices pro radicem. 


cei pro radicem 
nonh. 


radicem. 


dicem. 


1 
1 


*t quia pro qui. 


om, et Bee (ms.) 


t quia pro qui. 


*t quia pro quL 




tribulationiB pro 


trfbulaUonls pro 


(et in tempore temta- 




temtationii. 


temtationis. 


tionis recedunt=A 


14. andlunt pro audi- 






[ms,\.) 
cum auoierintproaudi- 


enint. 






erunt. 
aud.+ uerbum. 


per solUcitadinem 


a sollicttadinibaa 


a Boliioitndfnibus 


om, etpn". 

in solUcitudiuibus pro 


pro loUlcitudini- 
diulti'amm pro et 


(rns.) pro BoW. 


pro Boll. 


soil. 








dioitiis. 








dulcidlnU pro uol- 


uolQDtatfboB (ms.) 




t uolumptatibus pro uol- 


aptaUbuB. 


pro uolupt. 




uptatibus. 
uitae-f huius saeculi. 


* om. euntes. 






* om. euntes. 


* adfemnt pro refer- 






• adferent pro referunt. 


ant. 
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A cursory inspection of these collations reveals immediately a remark- 
able diiference between them and those with which we were previously 
occupied. Two facts at once strike us. The column which stands in 
closest relation to the first is no longer the third, but the fourth; 
and the number of asterisks in the first and fourth columns in propor- 
tion to the total number of readings has increased. Once more our 
first impression is borne out by a count. The number of various read- 
ings recorded for /a is 95, for r^ 99, for Durm 16, for Q 38. And of 
the 95 variants in /jl and 99 in r^, 50, or more than half, are marked 
with an asterisk. This suggests that the part of fi with which we are 
now concerned has a text substantially Old Latin with Vulgate mix- 
ture, rather than, as the remainder, a text substantially Vulgate with 
Old Latin readings. The relative number of variants in Durm, Q, and 
r^ has not materially changed, while that in fi has been almost trebled. 
Again, the number of asterisks has advanced from 14 in 43, to 50 in 95. 
This is what we might expect to find if the text before us is really Old 
Latin. For the variations of any Irish Biblical codex from the Vulgate 
fall into two classes — errors of transcription and Old Latin readings. 
The number of the former would be about equal in two copies written 
under similar conditions ; the latter will of course vary in proportion to 
the remoteness of the manuscript from the Old I^tin type. Assuming, 
therefore, that there was one Old Latin recension in Ireland, the 
number of agreements in variation from the Vulgate between any two 
copies of that recension will be greater in proportion to the whole 
number of variations than between two manuscripts, one of which is 
mainly Vulgate and the other mainly Old Latin. 

Now the passages of /j. which have just been collated with A do not 
stand alone. The same test applied to the two passages, extending — to 
speak roughly — from the middle of St Matthew xxiv. to near the end of the 
Gospel, and in St Luke from the beginning of chap. iv. almost to the end 
of chap, ix., brings to light exactly similar phenomena. The text of these 
two passages is absolutely difierent in type from that which appears through- 
out the remainder of the Synoptic Gospels. It is essentially Old Latin. 

It is naturally difficult to determine, within a verse or two, the exact 
points at which these Old Latin portions of our Book begin and end. It 
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can be done, however, with more precision than might have been antici- 
pated, as my third series of collations will demonstrate. 

1. 



■ 
UBBR MULLDTO. 


CODSX 


CODBX 


CODBX (TSSERIANXJS 


DUBKAOHSNSIS. 


Kehankksis. 


(IX 


Matt zxiv. 








1. acoesaerant + ad 




acoesseront + ad 




earn. 




eum. 




aediflcationem pro 




aediflcationem pro 


structuram pro aedi- 


aediflcationes. 




aediflcationes. 


flcationes. 


2. llUs |>roeis. 


iUifl(tiu.)proei8. 


illia pro eis. 


[e]i8 dixit pro dixit eis. 
otn, liic. 


3. 






oiikeo. 

in monte pro super 
montem. 






discipuli+eius. 


discipuli+eius. 


4. 






( Mat U9que -educat n-) 
{hiat M»que nieo ei a 


6. 












christus xt»qxiA -ent 

n) 


dicentes+Qula. 
6. *audieti8, nautem 






autem {mt.) pro 


andietis enim pro 


* audietis enim pro audi- 


pro audituri 


enim. 


audituri enim 


turi enim estis. 


enim esUs. 




estis. 


pugn[as]pro proelia. 
proeliorum+sed. 


7. 






exsurget pro consurget. 






contra (nw.) pro in 
Me. 


contra pro in (W»). 






om. pestilentiae et 


8. 


enim pro autem. 




o[mnia] haec pro haeo 
autem omnia. 


0. t tribalationem pro 


t tribulaUonem pro 


f tribulationem pro 




tribuUtione. 


tribnlatione. 


tribulatione. 




10. •lnuicemi»<+80. 






*inuicempn'+se. 
occid[ent. . 1 pro odio 














habebunt 


11. Insurgent pro sur- 
geut 




insurgent {vm. )pro 
surgent. 


exsurfeent] pro surgent. 

multos seducent pro 
sed. mult 


12. 






quia pro quoniam. 


iniquitas+et. 
*t reWgerewet {tic) 


frefrIget(«M. p.m.) 






pro refrigescet. 
13. permanserit pro 




permanserit pro 


gescet. 


peneuerauerit 


perseuerauerit 




14. *per totam orbem 


f orbe regni in nni- 




* per totum (ww.) orbem 


pro in nniueno 


nerso (nw.) pro 




pro in uniuerso orbe. 


orbe. 


regni in uni- 
nerso orbe. 




{hiat db hoc U9qu€ 
[reg] ni«t ab in «ee. 
utqae -bus et ueniet 








{hiatutque -turn €tdb -st 
uMue intellegat n). 

[quod dicjtum e[st] pro 
quae dicta snnt. 


per danielum pro- 






aUquA uerba omiua 


fetamproadani- 






twU {etpat). 


helo propfaeta. 
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Taking first the early part of St Matt, xxiv., it will probably be 
agreed that there is no sign of an Old Latin base up to the end of v. 
11. The variants in r^ number at least (see vv. i, 5) 17, in yu only 
7, in Q 8, and in Durm 2 ; of the seven readings in the first column, no 
more than two have an asterisk. Here, then, we have the ordinary 
mixed text. From verse 16 onwards, on the other hand, the text is 
Old Latin, as we have already shown. About the intervening verses 
it is impossible to speak with confidence. In vv. 12-14, fi has three 
variants as against two in r^ ; Darin and Q have one each. This gives 
us little to go upon. It must be observed, moreover, that only a 
portion of v. 14 remains in r^ ; and that in the portion that is wanting 
the Codex Usserianus Alter (r^) has an important reading — " finis " for 
" consummatio " — ^while, on the other hand, the reading " permanserit " in 
V. 13 (/Lt Durm Q) has every appearance of being an Old Latin 
survival, though unsupported by either r^ or r^. In v. 15 our difficulties 
increase : fx registers two variants, one of which is supported by r^ ; Durm 
Q give none at all ; r^, in the few letters that remain, two (one of which 
is an inference from the insufficiency of the space to contain the words 
of A). On the whole, I am inclined to think that the Old Latin text 
begins with v. 12 ; but if not, then certainly somewhere between the end 
of V. 11 and the beginning of v. 16. 

What seems important to observe is, that the change in the type of 
text takes place suddenly. There is no gradual increase of Old Latin 
mixture, culminating in the almost total disappearance of the Vulgate 
element. We may fairly conclude from the facts that if r^ were not so 
fragmentary just where wo need its help most, in vv. 14, 15, we could 
fix, within a line or two of our manuscript, the place where the Vulgate 
and the Old Latin texts meet. 

So much, then, for the starting-place of the Old Latin text in St 
Matthew. Where does it end? A collation of 25 verses of chapter 
xxvii. (vv. 40-64), which it would occupy too much space to print here, 
shows that the relation between the texts of r^ and fi remains much the 
same as in the previous chapter. At the same time, however, we notice 
a considerable numerical increase in the variants of Q. The numbers 
are : readings in fi 43, in r^ 36 or more, in Q 33, in Durm 12, asterisks 
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23 or more. Our manuscript has therefore still an Old Latin text, 
while the Old Latin element in Q has become more marked. Let us 
now, therefore, collate the passage extending from xxviL 65 to xxviii. 15, 
in order that we may determine, if possible, how far the Old Latin 
character of /t is maintained. 

2. 



LIBEH SiULLDtO. 


Codex 


CODKZ 
KKNAMSHSIS. 


CODBX USSBRIAHCS 

(1). 


Matt, xxvii 








6& *mnitef pro ejuto- 
dtom. 




inmtea pro cvuUh 


«mlllteaptx>castodlam. 


+tXMi ante icitis. 






Ite-het. 






abenntea + cuin 
cnstodibui. 




* el ilgiiaaenuit pro 






* et lignaaeront pro lig- 


lignantes. 
lapidem + et dis- 






nantes. 




lapldem + et dis- 




cenenmk 




cessenmt. 
om, cam cuttodi- 
bat. 




Matt zxTiii 

1. 

2. 










de caelo discendit 








pro deaoend. de 






autem pro enim. 


c. 
aatem pro enlm. 


et erat pro erat enim. 


* nesUmente pro 








Qestimentum. 






mentam. 


* dai aM.+caDdida. 




eina tee, + candi- 
dum. 


* eias Me.+[ca]ndlda. 


i. 




a pro prae. 






uel moltui (m«.) 


■lcat|»roTelat. 






pro uelut mor- 








tal. 




s. 






q[uaeritlaq]ai craclflxas 
estjmoqolcestq. 


6. 




hic+ted. 


dlxerat pro dixit 


*iieiitte+et. 


ueiiite+et(«ii«.). 


aenite+et 


• aenlte+et 
/n. vert. fi-X 


7. inmxit + a moi^ 




lorrexit + A mor- 




tois. 




tals. 


lte[et] pro eontes. 


om.eccepri. 








licut prndlxit pro 


om. ecoe praedixi 
aobU(m«.X 


Bleat dixit pro 
eoce praedln. 


(hiat ab [et] tuoue ad 
timere v. 8 n) 


8. * gwudio magno pro 


gaadio magno pro 


gaadio magno pro 


* gaad[lo magno] pro 


migDo gaudio. 
* et current jn-o cnr- 


mag. gaud. 


mag. gaad. 


mag. gaad.^ 






«[et carren]t («iul) pro 


rentei. 




Bolajmoelui. 


carrentes. 
(nontlate [f}w.]»A.) 
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C 2 — continued. 






CODBX 


Codex 


CODEX USBBRIANVS 


DURMACHENSIS. 


KSMARBNSIS. 


(nX 


Matt. zxTiii. 








a 


t aduerunt (nu. 






1 p. m.) yro ado- 








rauerunt. 






9. t habete pn) hauete. 






tUle pro illae. 


om. autem. 






acoesserunt + ad ' 






eiim. 

1 




auplexeruut pro teott- 
eront. 


10. timere+sed. ! 


Umere+Md (fn#.). 


quia praecedo tto[i] 

pro uteant 
gaiilaeam+et. 


11. 


tet+et(iiw.). 


{iim.)pronxmi. 




12. 






•uut pro f uerant. 
oonsUium acoeperuu[t] 
pro coDsilio acoepto. 
om. copiotam. 


13. uenemut nocte pro 








Docte uen. 








14. 






pen[uade]bimnB pro 
auad. 


15. instructi pro dooti. 




edocti pro eraut 
docll. 
t deuulgatum (in«.) 


j t deuulgatum (im.) 


t deuulgatum pro dlu. 


pro din. 


pro diu. 


hoc pro Utud. 



It will be seen at once that there is a sudden change in the relation 
between /t and r^ after xxviii. 3. For xxvii. 65-xxviii. 3 the collation 
yields the following figures : fi 8, r^ 6, Q 7, Dunn 1, asterisks 4. The 
ratio of these numbers agrees pretty closely with that of those already 
given for xxviL 40-64. But for xxviii. 4-15 the result is different. 
Here we get /a 11, i\ 16 or more, Q 10, Dunn 3, asterisks 8 or more. 
The sudden decrease in the number of readings in fi and the almost 
more notable disappearance of asterisks are remarkable. Our conclusion 
is that the Old Latin text ends with xxviii. 3. This conclusion, how- 
ever, could not, with the evidence now given, be held with absolute 
confidence, for the proportion of the variants of /a to those of r^ is 
considerably larger than in the greater part of the manuscript. This 
might perhaps be accounted for by the specially imperfect state of r^ 
just here, or by a greater amount than usual of Vulgate mixture in its 
text. But to place the matter beyond doubt, let us apply another test. 
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The Clermont manuscript in the Vatican Library (h) agrees more 
closely than any other Old Latin manuscript of St Matthew with the 
Irish text We may use it, then, in place of r^ in these verses. Now 
let us examine the following collations of /a, Dumif Q, and h for St 
Matt, xxviii. i-20. 

C3. 



1 

Liber Mvlliko. 


CODKX 


Codex 


Codex Claroxontanus 


DURUAOHEMSIS. 


Krhahensis. 


(A). 


Matt. zxYiii. 








4* 




uel moltui (»n».) 
pro uelut mor- 


a pro prae. 


6. 






uuia pro quod, 
olxerat pro dixit. 


6. 










hlc+sed. 




* uenlt6+et. 


uenlte+et (tft«.X 


uenlte+et. 


* uenite+et. 


7. 






sed pro etpri. 
iteet pro euntes. 


Burrexit + a mor- 




surrexit + a mor- 




tals. 




tuis. 




*&m,eccepn. 






* om. ecce pri. 




. 




t praecedetpropraecedit 
dlxi pro praedixi. 


sicut pnedixit pro 




sicut dixit pro ecce 
praedixi. 


ecc« pnodixi. 


nobis (ms.). 




8. * gaadio magno pro 


gaudio maguo pro 
magno gaudio. 


gaudio magno jn-o 


* gaudio magno pro mag- 
no gaudio. 


magno gaudio. 
et current pro cnr- 


maguo gaudio. 






ocourrentes pro cur- 


entes. 




suis pro eius. 


rentes. 


O.Mhabete pro hauete 






nhabete pro hauete. 


om. antem. 








acceateniQt + ad 








eum. 






amplexauerunt pro 
tenuerunt. 


la timere+sed. 




timere+ sed {ms.). 


Ite+et 

quia praecedo oospro 














ut eant. 








galileam+et. 








uidebitUprouidebunt. 


11. 


t et+et (»!«.). 


(m#.) pro nun- 
tiaueruut. 


f cliUtate pro oiuitatem. 

sunt pro fueraiit. 
consilium acceperunt 

et pro consiUo ac- 

cepto. 


18.. 












13. 






masnam pro copiosaro. 
et dixemut pro dlcen- 

tes. 
+U11S anU dicite. 










nocte ueneront. 
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3 — contmued. 





CODBX 


CJODKX 


Codex Clabomohtanus 


DURMA0HSN8IS. 


KSMANBN8IS. 


ihh 


Matt. zxTiii. 








14. 






audierit pnteds pro 
auditom fuerit a 
praeside. 

debimoB. 


16. * instructtj^rodocti. 




edocU pro enmt 
doctt. 


•i]istractii»rodoctl. 






hoc pro istud. j 




t denalgatam (m$.) 


t deunlgatiun (nu.) 






pro diaalgatam. 


pro diaolgatum. 


1 


16. 




diBclpoU + eius 






fconsltQerat (tiw.) 






pro constit 






17. 






cum uidissent pro ul- 
dentes. 


18. 




(le(MU=^»[ii«.J.) 


f est+e»t. 


19. 






om. «rgo. 


* +wiBe tmU 4o- 




+niine rnnte do- 


♦ +nimo anU dooete. 


cete. 




oete. 




80. obsemsre pro Mr- 




obsemare pro ser- 




UAre. 




uan. 




om. ameu (tm.). 




om. ameu. 



It is not too much to say that our inference is completely established 
by this table. The Codex Claromontanus yields 28 variants against 4 
in Durm^ 12 in /a and 13 in Q, while the asterisks have dwindled 
to five. The Old Latin fragment of St Matthew therefore begins at 
or a little after xxiv. 12 and ends at xxviii. 3. 

Now let us turn to St Luke. That the portion upon which the 
genealogy immediately follows (iii. 19-23) is mixed Vulgate will be 
evident from the collation A 3. Omitting the genealogy, an examina- 
tion of which would be valueless for our purpose, we next collate the 
early verses of chapter iv. 

D 1. 



Liber Muluko. 


Codex 

DURHAOHENSIS. 


CODKX 

Kenambnsis. 


Codex Ussekiavus 
(n). 


Luc. iv. 

L 

* descrto pro deser- 
tarn. 






* deterto pro desertum. 
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Ltbir Muluno. 


CODBX 


Codex 


CODBX USSBRIAMUS 


DUEMACHENSI8. 


KlNAHBNSIB. 


(n). 


Luc. iv. 








2. +in od inU, ven. 




•fin ad init vir$. 


oer diet pro diebua. 
•hlliduib^l^Miebus 


»Uli8 diebai pro 






dieboBillii. 






Ulit. 






hifproiUiaiec. 


hli pro Oils MO. 


f eniuit pro fltnriit 








8. 






at iHiUaa [QrtI panea 
flantprolapidlhaio 


4. 






at pania flat 
om.et 
ilUproadUliun. 


letoi+dioeni. 






em. quia. \ 


tnlnit pro oinet. 




t uiuitprouiuet. 


w.SSpottrr.%A2, 
* iUum-Rterum. 


S. * mnm+iteniiii. 






' diaboliu+in mon- 




labuluB+in nion- 


» diabulns-f-[in montem 






tern excelsum 


al]tiflaimum. 


UAlde. 




(mi.) 


i 


ei pro ilU. 






1 


mundi pro orbii 






i 


teme. 






( 


6. 






dixit pw ait 
ilU pro ei: 
-t-dUbolufl. 


ipeonim pro lllo- 








mm. 








*Qoluero pro uola 


uoluero pro uolo. 


uoluero pro uolo. 


«uori]uero pro uolo. 

dabo pro do. 
t illam (mt.) pro iUa. 


7. 


uero (nu.) pro 


uero pro ergo. 




om, proddeni. 


om. proddeni. 


d cadens pro pro- 


8i procedena pro pro- 






cidenssi. 


cidenaat 


* om, oonun. 






* om, coram. 


omni* tos pro tua 








omnia. 








8. 






dixit ilUiesua pro iesua 

d.L '^ 
iemia + uade poet me 














aatanaa. 


est+eniin. 






tnum pro d. d. t 
adorabii. 


om. BolL 








9. emn pro ilium. 






ilium -t-diabolus. 


ei pro nu. 


filUa pro Hit . 






la qnooiam pro quod 








*t mandauitproroan- 


t mandauit pro man- 


t mandauit pro man- 


*t mandauit pro man- 


dabit. 


dabit. 


dabit 


dabit 


custodiant pro COD- 








servent. 






te. .' ' 


11. om.et. 


om.et. 


om, et. 


o»n. quia. 


manlbus -|- tuia> 


manibuB + tuis 


manibu£-i-suit. 


ftollant pro toUent 
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An analysis of this collation makes it clear, as I believe, that a 
sudden change in the character of the text takes place at the end of 
verse 4. For vv. 1-4 the numbers are, /i 4, Du}*in 0, Q 2, r^ 11, 
asterisks 2 ; while for vv. 5-11 we have /* 17, Durm 5, Q 6, rj 15, 
asterisks 4. The beginning of the Lucan Old Latin fragment is therefore 
to be placed at verse 5. Its close may with no less confidence be assigned 
to ix. 54. Scarcely any part of the manuscript agrees so closely with r^ 
as Luke ix. 45-54. As our collations of passages in this Gospel have not 
been numerous, we give our comparison of the four texts for these verses 
and a few which follow them in full, in order that the complete change 
which occurs in /a at v. 54 may the more easily appear. The numbers 
of variants are, for vv. 45-54, /a 27, Dunn 6, Q 9, r^ 29 or more, 
asterisks 17 ; for vv. 55-62, /ill, Dumi 8, Q 7, r^ 23, asterisks 2. 
Our second Old Latin fragment therefore includes Luke iv. 5-ix. 54. 



D2. 



Liber Mulling. 



Lnc. ix. 
45. *hoo uerbum pro 
uerbum istad. 

* erat hftutem pro et 

erat. 

* coopertum pro ue- 

latum. 
illisjpro ante eo8. 

* InteUexereiit (tie) 

pro Bentirent 



46. * in oil cogitatio pro 

cog. ineos. 
ofin, maior. 

47. *ieta8 haatem pro 

at leans. 

* eorum pro iUorum. 

adpnehendit pro 

adprehendens. 
puenim-l-et. 
*om. enm. 

48. *om. mia. 

* acciperit pro bos- 

ceperit. 
t redpit j!>ro recepit : 

* +non me redpit 

sed. 
*om, omnes. 



CODBX 
DURHAOUBMSIS. 



am. et sec 
tenebaut pro time- 
baut. 



t redpit pro recepit 



Codex 
Kenansnsis. 



orn. et Mc. 



eorum (m«.) pro 
illorum. 



t redpit pro recepit : 
+non me reclpit 
sed. 



Codex Usserianus 
Ci). 



»hoc uerbum pro uer- 
bum istud. 

* erat autem pro et erat. 

* coopertum pro uela- 

tum. 
iUos pro eos. 
' intellegerent pro sen- 

tirent. 
om, iUud. 



*in eos cogitatio pro 
cog. ineos. 

* iesus autem pro at 

iesus. 

* eorum pro iUorum. 



* otn. eum. 

* mn. mis. 
^aooeperit pro suscep- 

receperit pro recepit : 

* +no[n me recipit 

sed]. 
inter uos est pro est 
inter omnes uos. 
* jom. omnes). 
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D 2 — eontinufid. 



LiBiE Mulling. 


CODKX 


Codex 


Codex irssBRiANus 


DUBMAOHRNSIS. 


KKNANBR8I8. 


(n). 


Luc. iz. 






49. retpondit pro re- 








•poDdeni. 






1 


dioensiTro dixit 


• 




(hiat r,>. 
dixit+ad ie»um. 








• magiiter pro prae- 
oeptor. 






* miigister pro praccep- 1 
tor. ' 


t inmine(m4i.)proiii 






nomine. 






t qui pro quia. 








50. earn pro ilium. 






om, ad ilium. , 


* ieauB + sinlte euni 




iesus+sinite euro 


* ietus+sinite eum et | 


ct. 

1 


om, qui enim. 


et 

\ adnenum pro ad- 
uenus. 


! 

ad fin. iwf.+nemo est | 
autemquifaciatuir- 


j 






tutem in nomine 
meo et poterit male 
loqui de me. 1 


Ul. 


cum pro dum. 


cum pro dum. 




conpleretur pro 








complerentur. 




tet ipee+et ipse 




t • iret+in. 


iret+in. 


iret+Tn. 


• iret+in. 


152. 






euntes+nuntii. 


, Illi+casnam. 




illi+cenam. 




>63. 






ilium pro eum. 


* enntii+in. 




eunt.+iu. 


• euntis+in. 








54. 






uidentes pro cum iil- 
dissent: 


* uldiMent+hautem. 


uidisaent+autem. 


uidlBsent+anteni. 


• uid.+autem. 


iohannes-i-el. 






dixerunt-lad iesura. 


t dicemui pro dici- 






(hiat ri a vis usqite et 


mus. 


t igni(fit«.)pro ignifl. 




CO-.) 

eo«j!>rolllos. 
ad fin. vers. + sicut 
hetias fecit 








56. 






c[onue3rau£ autem pro 

et conu. 
+ie8us ante increpauit 


om. cuius spiritns 


om. et dixit tu^w 


om. et dixit utqae 


quali spiritu pro cuius 


eii\A{videp.U). 


estis. 


estis. 


spiritus. 


50. om. fllint . . . salu- 


om. filiuB wique 


om. flUns tuque 


animas+hominum. 


9X9 (vide p,U\ 


saluare. 


saluare. 


t alinm pro aliud. 


57. 






et factum est pro f. est 

autem. 
euntibus pro ambulan- 

tibua. 








enm pro tllnm. 






58. 


t foueant («•.) pro 
foueas. 




t uiam i>ro uia. 
om. iiU. 


*nido8+Qbireqnlef. 




nidos+ubi requi- 


* nidos+ubi requiescant 


cant 




etcent 






fcapud+Aift (««.>. 




caput+suum. 
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D 2 — continued. 



LIBKR MULUMa. 



CODKX 
DURMAOHKNSIS. 



60. 



eo. 



61. 



Lnc. ix. 



» dizltqiM+el. 
om. ut mortal se- 
peliant. 



nade+et. 



alter pro illl. 
<nn. Bed. 



^nnntiare pro re- 
nunt. 



leniB+ef. 
otn, ut. 

tiepelient(»M.) pro 
•epeliant. 

adnuntiare (m«.) 
pro annaiim. 

alter pro illi. 

mihi+ire. 

nnntiare pro re- 
nnnt. I 



CODBX 

Kbnanbnsis. 



dlxltqne+ei. 



t sepelient pro le- 
peliant. 

adnuntlare pro an- 
niintia. 

alter pro iUl. 



qni+in. 



Codex Ussiruiivs 
(n). 



et aU pro ait antem. 
t altemtminproaiteniin. 
me pro mlhL 
et dixit pro dlxttqne : 

•fel. 
otn. Qt. 



ait antem pro et ait 
alinaproilli. 

mihi+lreet. 

* nnntiare mro rennnt. 
meia pro nil. 
In domo pro domi. 

dixit antem pro alt. 
illi pro ad ilium. 

■nper pro in. 



§ 4. i4 Hypothem. 

It may be well here to suggest a question which is not without 
interest Granted that we have imbedded in MuUing's mixed text of 
the Gospels two fragments of genuine Old Latin, ^ how are we to account 
for this fact ? 

> The Book of Mulling is not uui(]^ue in presenting the problem which we are 
attempting to solve. Readers of M. Berger's great work, VHistoirt de la Vulgate 
pendant Us premiers sUeles du moyen age, will have observed many parallels. Such 
are the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Vulgate, except chaps, x., xL) in Brit 
Mus. Hart 1772 (Berger, p. 51) ; the Book of Job in St Gall 11, in which the text 
of Jerome's first revision of the Old Latin gives place to another in the middle of a 
word at xxxviii. 15, the handwriting changing at the same time (p. 122) ; the 
GhartresSt John, Paris, B.N. 10,489 (Old Latin chaps, i.-vi., approaching to Vulgate 
chaps. vii.-xv., adhering still more closely to the Vulgate chaps. xvi.-xxL : Berger, p. 
89) ; the Sapiential Books in Metz 7 (Vulgate up to the middle of Wisdom, thenceforth 
" an exceedingly mixed text, abounding in passages taken from the ancient versions : " 
p. 101) ; the text of Acts in the Rosas Bible, Paris, B.N. Lat. 6 (Vulgate, except xi. 
1-xil 8, which is European : p. 25) ; and most striking of all, the text of Acts in Paris 
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It will conduce to clearness if, before giving what we believe to be the 
most probable answer to this question, we state a theory which is 
obviously suggested by the facts, and which for some time appeared to 
the writer sufficient to account for them. 

Let us suppose that the scribe — the writer, that is, either of the manu- 
script actually before us, or of one from which it was copied — ^had before 
him a codex from which a few pages were missing. The text of this 
was mainly Vulgate. When he reached the lacunsB, the deficiencies of 
the primary exemplar were supplied from another, the text of which 
was pre-hieronymian. 

The truth of this hypothesis is, of course, incapable of proof. But it 
accounts for the facts by which it is suggested, and it is confirmed by 
various considerations. 

It supposes, be it observed, that the main exemplar of the scribe 
was an imperfect copy of the Vulgate. This is proved to have 
been the case in another instance — the Stowe St John. In the 
Stowe manuscript the lacunae of the exemplar are not supplied in the 
copy.^ 

It supposes, again, that our scribe used two exemplars, preferring the 
Vulgate, but having recourse to the other, an Old Latin manuscript, in 
case of need. That two different types of text should be current side 
by side in Ireland in early times, and that copies of both should be 
found in the library of a single monastery, will not surprise those who 
have studied Mr Haddan's account ^ of the gradual progress of the Vulgate 

B.N. 321. This is so closely analogous to our manuscript that M. Berger's words 
(p, 77) may be quoted : *' Le liyre des Actes des Ap6tros est compost de deUx parties 
fort diff^rentes. Le premier tiers, jusqu'au verset 7 du chapitre xiiL, repr^ute un 
texte mSle danslequel les ^l^ments anciens tiennent une si grande place, que Ton pent 
k pen pres le considerer comme un texte ancien. Le texte ant^rieur k saint J^r6me 
reprend k xxviii. 15 et occupe le fiu du livre. Malheureusenient les lemons anciennes 
ont ^t^ le plus souvent corrig^ par grattage, de sorte qu'il est quelquefois difficile 
de les retrouver. Entre ces deux limitos, le texte semble ^tre un texte meridional," 
etc The change of a few words would make this an accurate description of the text 
of St Matthew in our Book. Other parallels are mentioned in the text 

^ J. H. Bernard in the TraMOctions of the Royal Irish Academy, xxx. p. 816. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical DoawieiUs relcUing to Great 
Briiain and Ireland, vol. i. p. 180 sqq. 
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in these Islands, or M. Berger's abridgment of the story.^ And more 
direct proof in the shape of parallel cases is not wanting. The scribe of 
the Book of Durrow had in his hands, in like manner, two manuscripts — 
one of the Vulgate, another of the Old Latin.^ So, again, had the scribe 
of Ussher s Codex. Its text is pre-hieronymian, and so lacked the 
Pericope Adult erae. This supposed deficiency is supplied from a 
Vulgate manuscript.* And, moreover, a similar hypothesis will be found 
to explain some of the phenomena of the Codex Usserianus Alter (rg). 
This manuscript Professor Abbott regards as preserving an Old Latin 
text in St Matthew. In the latter chapters it certainly does so, but I 
venture to think the fact is not so clearly made out in the earlier portion 
of the Gospel. I must not encumber these pages with needless colla- 
tions. It will suffice therefore to say that of the first half of St 
Matthew's Gospel only throe fragments remain — i. 18-ii. 6, iv. 24-v. 29, 
and xiii. 7-xiv; 1. In the two latter of these passages the variants of Q 
are almost identical in number with those of r^ ; in the first there is a 
decided preponderance on the side of the latter manuscript. Now the 
existing portions of chapters iv., v., and xiii. are quite long enough to 
enable us to come to a satisfactory judgment as to the character of 
the text of which they are fragments, and the fact just mentioned 
leaves no room for doubt that it was Vulgate with Old Latin mixture. 
When we reach chap, xvi., and more especially when v. 19 is passed, 
we at once perceive a change. The variants of 1\ in xvi 20-28 are 
nearly four times as numerous as those of Q.* May we not conclude 

* Berger, VHistoirc, p. 80. 

' See the writer's Chapters an the Book of MullUvg^ chs, ii., iii. 

' Abbott, Evangeliorum Vcrsw^ p. viL 

^ The numbers of the variants in the three MSS. Durm, Q, r, for the passages 
mentioned in the text may be exhibited in a table. Mere variations of spelling and 
unmistakable blunders are not reckoned. Several readings of r,, however, are 
counted, which are almost certainly errors of the scribe. 





I. l»-ii. 6. 


iv. 24-v. 29. 


xias-58. 


xvi. 13-19. 


xvi. 20-28. 


Ditrm 


5 


7 


21 


2 


8 


Q 


6 


14 


57 


10 


10 


'-2 


15 


18 


61 


15 


87 
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that in r^ part of St Matthew's Gospel was copied from a mixed text, 
the remainder from a manuscript of an Old Latin version ? 

The hypothesis, therefore, which we have provisionally assumed to 
account for the phenomena of fx, receives confirmation from the fact that 
a similar hypothesis serves to explain the textual features of the only 
other Irish Old Latin manuscripts of the Gospels known to exist.^ 
And if we go a little further afield we shall find other parallels. Mr 
White ^ tells us, for example, that the Codex Palatinus (e) of the Old 
Latin, though mainly African, must have been copied from an ordinary 
European MS. in the last few chapters of St Luke; and he subjoins the 
remark that other similar instances of vacillation in the text of Old 
Latin manuscripts might be added. Dr Sanday, in like manner, sug- 
gests ^ that the last leaf of the archetype of a was lost or worn, and the 
text of this portion taken from some other copy. And a most interest- 
ing case of the same kind has recently been brought to light. The Earl 
of Crawfoi-d possesses a Syriac manuscript of the entire New Testament 
containing a version of the Apocalypse of which the only other known 
copy is a fragment in the British Museum. This version is akin to the 
Philoxenian rendering of the other New Testament books; but the 
exemplar from which the Crawford manuscript was copied had lost a 
leaf at the beginning, and the lacuna has been supplied from a manu- 
script of the later recension, akin to the Harkleian version, the editio 
princeps of which was published by De Dieu at Leyden in 1627, and 
which is now usually bound up with the Peshitto.* 

Our hypothesis is therefore well supported by parallel cases. We 
have next to remark that it seems to account sufficiently for two 
curious readings, one at the beginning, the other at the end of the 
Lucan fragment. To begin with the latter. It is found in St Luke 

* Excluding, of course, the St Gall fragment (p), 
' Scrivener's Introduction, ith ed., ii. p. 56. 

' Old Latin Biblical Texts, ii. p. clxxv. 

* Full proof of this fact is given by Professor Gwynn in his paper " On a Syriac 
MS. of the New Testament belonging to the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and on 
an in-edited version of the Apocalypse therein contained : Trans, R,LA,f vol. xxx. 
part X., App. E, p. 414. See also The Apocalypse of St John in a Syriac Version 
hitherto unJenaum, edited by John Gwynn, Dublin, 1897, part ii. p. 37. 

VOL. XXXI. C 
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ix. 55, 56. Our Lord's answer to the question of the two disciples is 
there cut down by our scribe to the single word ** Nescitis/* In many 
Greek MSS. the entire answer and the two preceding words " et dixit " 
are omitted, and this reading is followed by the Books of Armagh, Kells, 
and Durrow, Ussher's second Codex, and other Irish Vulgate manu- 
scripts. The scribe of the Book of Mulling is conscious that there is 
something wrong in his (apparently unique) reading. For immediately 
after writing "Nescitis" he adds in his text the letter "d" (= *'de- 
sunt*') and places in the upper margin the remaining words of the 
sentence, reading the last five words, if not the whole clause, as they are 
found in r^ which here differs from the Vulgate. It is not difficult to 
suggest an explanation. After copying v. 54 from his Old Latin 
exemplar, the scribe turns once more to the manuscript whose text he 
preferred, and which now again becomes available. But his memory of 
the other codex is still fresh, and so he writes **et dixit nescitis" 
before he observes that these words, with those that follow them, are 
absent from the text which he is transcribing. He allows the words 
which he has written to stand in his text, inserts after them the mark 
indicating omission, and relegates the remainder, which he takes from 
his Old Latin manuscript, to the margin. 

We turn now to St. Luke iv. 5 — the first verse, as we have already 
seen, of the fragment. It opens with tbe words " Et duxit ilium iterum 
diabulus." What is the antecedent of "iterum"? Plainly neither 
" Agebatur in spiritu'* (v. 1), nor "Dixit autem illi diabulus" (v. 3). 
" Iterum " is in fact meaningless as the text stands. But re-arrange the 
narrative accoi*ding to the order of r^ in which the third temptation, 
according to the Vulgate, precedes the second, and all becomes clear. 
We now have " Et duxit eum in hierusalem " (v. 9) . . . " Et duxit ilium 
iterum " (v. 5). What has happened is evident. The scribe was copy- 
ing from an exemplar in which the temptations were given in the order 
in which they are found in all European Old Latin manuscripts.^ He 

^ So &, e,/, I, g, r|. The Vercelli manuscript (a) is no exception, for, in the first place, 
its text is not European in St Luke (Scrivener^s Introditction, ii. 66) ; and moreover, 
though it here follows the African and Vulgate order, the marks of transposition in 
it are even clearer than in m* The opening words of ▼. 5 in it are, " Et adduzit eum 
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transposed the last two, but in other respects preserved the text 
unchanged. Now what prompted this clumsy dislocation of the text ? 
The answer which the hypothesis under consideration suggests is this. 
The scribe has before him a Vulgate text. Suddenly at v. 5 it deserts 
him ; but enough remains to indicate that what immediately followed 
V. 4 in it was v. 5, and not, as in his secondary exemplar, to which he 
now turns, v. 9. It breaks off, let us suppose, with the words "Et 
duxit ilium diabolus et ostendit illi omnia "... This is sufficient as a 
cue. Following it as well as he can, he transcribes vv. 5-8 exactly as 
they stand in his second copy, before turning to v. 9, not perceiving that 
in 80 doing he deprives " iterum " of all meaning. 

In spite of these many arguments by which our preliminary hypo- 
thesis may be supported, it lies open to one objection, not indeed ab- 
solutely fatal, but sufficiently serious. The Gospels of St Matthew and 
St Luke are in our Book divided into sections, according to a system 
found in many Old Latin texts.^ These divisions embrace the Old Latin 
as well as the mixed portions of the text. This fact in itself makes it 
probable that these Gospels were ultimately derived not from two copies, 
but from a single exemplar of the Old Latin text, altered by the hands 
of successive copyists to its present state. 

This is not, it is true, a necessary inference. The Old Latin exemplar 
would most probably have these sections. But experience shows us that 
quite possibly a mixed copy might have them also ; and so, on the sup- 
position that our scribe used two exemplars, we are not absolutely pro- 
hibited from believing that both of them had sections such as we have 
mentioned. Probability, however, is against the supposition ; and so we 
come to suggest another hypothesis, or rather a hypothesis which is that 
already proposed, but in a slightly modified form. It is this: Our 
scribe copied from an Old Latin exemplar, which we may call x. 
This manuscript had, however, been previously corrected by means 
of an imperfect copy of the Vulgate, y. Where y failed, the pre- 

kierusalem et stcUuit eum supra pinnam templi et ostendit illi/' etc. I know of no 
MS. except /n which reads "itemm" in v, 6 while following the Vulgate order ; «, 
however, has ** secundo.'* 
* See Chapters on the Book of Mullingy chap. iii. 
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hiexonymian text remained ; where it was available, the resultiDg text 
was mixed. 

This hypothesis is supported by all the parallel instances which have 
been adduced above. It supposes, as before, in the hands of a scribe an 
imperfect Vulgate, y, evidently regarded as giving the better text, and 
an Old Latin, x. It explains, moreover, the reading " iterum " at iv. 5, just 
as readily as the other hypothesis. It accounts, too, though not so easily, 
for "et dixit nescitis" at ix. 56. The passage may have been expunc- 
ted in x by the corrector, though our scribe did not perceive the marks 
of deletion till he had written its first three words, or he may have mis- 
taken the meaning of marks over the final words of the saying ascribed 
to Christ. It is, moreover, supported by the fact that in St Matthew 
and St Luke alone, the division into sections of the type referred to 
occurs. For these Gospels, therefore, and probably for these alone, we are 
obliged to suppose an ultimate Old Latin archetype. It will not, then, 
surprise us to find in them, and in them alone, a few pages passed over 
by the corrector, exhibiting an Old Latin text. And finally, it is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Matthean Old Latin fragment is actually cor- 
rected into conformity with the Vulgate, exactly in the way we have 
supposed X to have been corrected by means of y. But this will be seen 
more clearly in our next section. 

5. The Corrector, 

We turn, then, to these corrections of the text with which our frag- 
ments are so thickly studded. These corrections are, so far as I can 
judge, all written by the same hand — the hand of him who added the 
marginal numbers. They were certainly in some cases made concur- 
rently with or before the insertion of the numbers. This may be seen, 
for example, by an inspection of f. 47 r a, L 25 (St Matt. xxvi. 1). 
Here the words " omnia verba haec " have been erased, and in their 
room ** sermones hos omn&s " has been written. The correction extends, 
however, so far into the margin, that the number referring to the 
Eusebian Canon, which had to be inscribed opposite the corresponding 
line of the second column (L 24, Matt. xxvi. 26), is placed more to the 
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right than is customary ; while, at the same time, the number of the 
section (cclxxiii.) is begun too high and written in a slanting direction, 
so that the last letter composing it is in its proper position.^ Thus the 
correction of the first column was completed before the numbers of the 
second were written. And in the second column the first words of this 
section, as originally written, were " et manducantibus." The word " et " 
is erased, a punctuation mark set in its place, and " Et (in prominent 
character) edentibus " written above the line. The text is altered in 
the very act of marking the beginning of the section. Thus it is quite 
clear that the corrector was identical with the numerator,* and that he 
did both parts of his work concurrently. It is important to note this 
fact, because it appears to lead us to a further inference. The emenda- 
tions and the numerals must have been taken from the same exemplar. 
The large number of these emendations shows us how thoroughly (too 
thoroughly) the corrector accomplished his task in St Matthew's 
Gk)6pel. His purpose seems to have been to assimilate the text of fi 
to that of the copy which he had in his hands. He was unsparing in 
the performance of this work, and we may be pretty confident that, 
except by oversight, he omitted to alter no word which differed from 
his codex. What, then, was the character of the manuscript from which 
the corrections were drawn ? Any copy of the Latin Gospels which is 
furnished with the Eusebian Section and Canons may be expected to 
contain a substantially Yulgate text. That this was the character of the 
text of the corrector's manuscript is proved by collating our first frag- 
ment, as it left his hands, with the Ct)dex Amiatinus. In a very few 
instances an Amiatine reading is replaced by another : now and then 

* Similar phenomena are found at Matt xxii. 46 (xxiii. 23), xxiv. 26 (40), 27 
(42), Luke xix. 25 (39), etc. Specially interesting is Matt xxvii. 8. Here the 
corrector wished to transpose " eum tradidit.*' He therefore wrote a doable stroke 
under "eum," and a single stroke over "tradidit" in the usual way. The latter 
was found to interfere with the signature, belonging to **Tunc." Hence it was 
replaced by a single stroke under ** tradidit." Obviously the signature was written 
after the first and before the second of these single strokes. 

^ It may be remarked, in confirmation of this conclusion, that there is no per- 
ceptible difference of hand between words introduced with the sole purpose of 
emending the reading, and those by which the beginnings of sections are marked. 
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one reading gives way to another, neither of which is Amiatine ; but in 
the vast majority of cases, readings which ditfer from those found in A 
are obliged to make way for rivals which it supports. Let us take, for 
example, St Matt. xxiv. 21-31, which has been collated above (B 1). 
It occupies lines 1-31 of the first column of f. 46 r. In this 
passage fi varies from A 1 6 times. In two cases the corrector intro- 
duces non-Amiatine readings, and in nine he brings our text into agree- 
ment with the Amiatine. He leaves therefore 7 variants. Q, in the 
same passage, has also 7. Examining in the same way St Matthew 
xxvii. ^0-26, we find the 13 variants of fi reduced by a similar pro- 
cess to 6, while again Q has 7. If we extended our inquiry further, 
the result would be to prove that the manuscript from which the Old 
Latin fragment was corrected was of much the same character as Q or 
the greater part of /x, — in fact, that it . contained a mixed Vulgate 
text. 

In the Lucan fragment the work of correction does not seem to have 
been done in so thorough-going a spirit as in St Matthew. Thus, in the 
two passages collated above (B 2), fi has 45 variants, while there are 
only 6 corrections. Every one of these, however, is an assimilation to 
the Amiatine text. The manuscript, therefore, from which they were 
taken, if not the same, was at least probably of the same character as 
that which the diorthotes used in St Matthew. 

Who, then, was the corrector? I have already stated my belief that 
the scribe who added the marginal numbers, and at the same time 
divided the Gospels into sectioils, revised the text as he went along. I 
must now express the further conviction that this reviser was identical 
with the original scribe of the manuscript. It is true some slight 
difference may be detected in the writing of the text and of the correc- 
tions. But the difference is not greater than that which is found to 
exist in many cases between two pages of the text itself. And, inde- 
pendently of this fact, a difference in the script was to be expected, 
owing to the difference of the conditions under which it was executed, 
A man naturally writes better when his letters are penned upon a 
blank sheet of well prepared vellum, than when he inserts them where 
he can find space between closely written lines or over erasures. And 
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80 the writing of the text in our fragments is better than the writing of 
the emendations, but the difference extends, as I believe, no further. It 
is quite consistent with identity of hand. 

But, again, if we suppose that the corrections are not due to the first 
hand, we are driven to one or other of two conclusions. The Book of 
Mulling consists of five gatherings, forming what the colophon calls 
separate 'Wolumina.^' The last four of these contain the evangelical 
text with some additions. The first is occupied with Jerome's letter to 
Damasus and other similar matter, including the Eusebian Canons. If 
we do not admit that our corrections and niunerals are by the hand of 
the writer of the bulk of the manuscript, we are bound, therefore, to 
believe, either that the first gathering was penned by a different scribe 
from the last four, — in other words, that it is not really part of the 
Book of Mulling properly so called, — or that a manuscript, provided 
with a table of the Canons, was nevertheless unsupplied with the 
sections and marginal numbers, which were absolutely necessary if the 
table was to have either use or meaning. 

It must be admitted indeed that the latter alternative is neither 
impossible nor without example. The Book of Armagh, for example, 
has the table of canons without the marginal numbers. Not only so. 
Its Gospel text is divided into regular sections, the beginnings of which 
are usually indicated, as in our Book, by capitals set out in the margin : 
and these sections are clearly quite independent of the Eusebio-Ammonian 
division. The Book of Armagh is therefore an exact parallel to our 
manuscript, supposing the latter to have been left by its original scribe 
without indication in the text, by numbers or otherwise, of the Eusebian 
sections. But even though the phenomena of the Book of Mulling may 
be illustrated by those of one or two other codices, we are still entitled 
to assert that the supposition which we are now discussing is a priori 
improbable. Nothing could be more natural than that a scribe who had 
added to his Gospel text the usual prefatory matter, should afterwards, 
when revising his work, bring the latter into agreement with the former 
in the way we have supposed. 

On the other hand, the h3rpothesi8 that the scribe of the first 
** volumen " was different from that of the other four, does not seem to 
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have occurred to such palflBographers as Westwood and Gilbert. The 
writing of the first gathering does indeed present a difTerent appearance 
from that of the Gospels to a superficial observer j it is larger, and it is 
written all across the page, instead of in columns. But the form and 
character of the letters are identical ; the abbreviations used are, so far 
as I have observed, the same in both cases ; and I see, therefore, no reason 
to suppose a difference of hand. It may, then, perhaps be granted that 
it is at least the more probable view that the entire manuscript (with 
the exception of the oflfice for the Visitation of the Sick), including 
prefatory matter, numerals, and corrections, was the work oL a single 
scribe. Assuming this to be true, and assuming also ^ that this scribe 
was not the Mulling of the colophon, but one who copied from him, we 
are now in a position to construct a tentative and hypothetical history 
of the writing of the Evangelium. St Moiling of Ferns, in the latter 
half of the seventh century, wrote a copy of the four Gospels, in four 
gatherings of leaves, with a colophon in which this fact was stated. 
His exemplars were three in number,^ including a mixed Vulgate text 
of St Mark, an Old Latin text of St Matthew and St Luke, and a copy 
of St John, written per cola et commata. The first and third Gospels 
were subsequently corrected from an imperfect Vulgate, or mixed copy. 
In the ninth century a transcript of Molling's Evangelium, thus cor- 
rected, and including the colophon, was made by a scribe of his monas- 
tery. This scribe possessed another mixed Vulgate Gospel manuscript^ 
from which he took the numbers of sections and canons now found in 
the margin of the copy which he made. At the same time he adapted 
the text to them, made many corrections of the text, wrote an ad- 
ditional page which I have already described,* and added a fifth 
** volumen " or gathering containing Jerome's prefaces and the Table of 
Canons, probably copied from the second manuscript just mentioned. 
The result was the Book of Mulling as we now have it. 

Whether I have made it probable that this is a true history I must 
leave to others to decide. At least one thing is certain. We have 

> As has been already shown, Proceedings^ 1894-5, p. 12. 

* See the present writer's Chapters on the Book of Mulling^ chapter iii. 

* Proceedings, 1894-5, p. 18 seq. 
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succeeded in laying our hand on the adulteration of the text in its 
actual process. A copy made from the corrected text of our first frag- 
ment would have diflfered essentially from its archetype. The latter 
was Old Latin, the former would have heen mainly Vulgate with Old 
Latin mixture. It is worth at least a sentence to remark, that such a 
text is formed, in this case at least, not hy adulteration of the Vulgate 
with reminiscences of the older text, as we might have assumed to be 
the usual order of things,^ but by the reverse process — by deliberately 
doctoring a pre-hieronymian text in order to bring it up to date. The 
text has in fact been constructed by exactly the same method as that 
which we have assumed to have given birth to that of the remainder of 
(ihe Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

It may be well to add here a list of the readings of the corrector 
which differ from those of the Codex Amiatinus. 



Matt xxiv. 26. am. v^n. 


Matt. xzvL 64. ooxn pro in. 


27. apparet |7ro paret. 


67. om, in pri. 


XXV. 2. his^woeia. 


om^ eL 


14. am. peregre. 


71. onu autem. 


29. am. et see. 


76. fleuit amariBsime pro 


84. om. eios. 


plorauit amare. 


86. carcere eram. 


xxvii. 1. aduersum pro aduersua. 


37. am. ei (1). 


3. tradidit eum pro eum 


89. [..] pra et pri. 


trad. 


xxvi 14. dicitur pro dicebatnr. 


quia pro quod. 


26. om, et comedite. 


5. secessit pro recessit. 


28. effundetur pro effun- 


18. aduersua j?ra aduersum. 


ditur. 


19. tibisitprotibi. 


86. gezamani. 


ilium pro eum. 


39. procedit j?ro procidit. 


20. princepes pro princeps. 


42. itenim hautem abiitpro 


22. faciemus pro fiwsiam (?). 


iterum secundo abiit. 


23. om, dicentes. 


48. ilium pro eum. 


24. huius iusti pro iusti 


eis pro illis. 


huius. 


56. adinplerentur pro im- 


35. om. ut impleretur Ac. 


plerentur. 


40. distruit . . reaedificat 


58. finem rei pro finem. 


pro destruebat , . 


69. princeps pro principes. 


reaedificabat. 



Compare Westoott and Hort's New Testament, ii. 81. 
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Matt, zxvii. 41. inludebant enm pro in- 
ludentes. 

48. confiditj9rooonfidet. 

domino j?rodeo. 
46. hel . i . hel . i . 

49. liberare pro liberans. 
Luke iv. 32. eiw&pro ipsius. 

88. sinagoga + eoram. 
84. sifl+tnes. 



Luke y. 16. oin, autem. 

16. deserto j7ro desertum. 
81* om. 6t. 

87. ueteres uteres i^ro uteres 
uet. 
vi. 85. disperantes pro inde 
sperantes. 
viiL 2. e[x] |?ro de. 
ix. 20. ait pro dixit. 



§ 6. Value of the Text 

We must now attempt to estimate the value of our fragments as 
witnesses to the text of the Gospels in Ireland before the influence of 
the Vulgate translation began to be felt. A rough and ready test at 
once suggests itself. For the greater part of the Matthew fragment we 
are able to compare our text with two others, r^ and r^. There are in 
fact about 540 places in which one or more of the three Old Latin 
manuscripts vary from the Codex Amiatinus, where the evidence of all 
three is available.^ In about 140 of these /t r^ r^ agree in supporting a 
reading different from the Amiatine. In 1 7 all three vary from itj but 
without supporting each other. In 11, two vary independently, the 
third supporting the Amiatine reading. In about 50 cases /t alone differs 
from A, in 70 cases r^, in 130 r^. Again in 65 readings /t supports the 
Codex Amiatinus against the combined testimony of the other two, r^ 
does the same 25 times, r, 35 times. In all these latter cases we seem 
to have undoubted instances of Vulgate mixture in the several copies. 
Thus it will be seen that the Vulgate element in rj is more marked than 
in r^ while in /i it is much greater than in either of these. On the 
other hand, r^, as Mr Abbott remarks,^ is full of blunders. The value 
of its singular readings is to a great extent discounted by this fact, and 
by it also their large number, as compared with those of r^ and /i, is at 

^ The numbers given in this and the following paragraph are to be regarded as 
merely approximate, though I have taken pains to make them as accurate as possible. 
The general inference drawn from them is not likely, I believe, to be affected by any 
errors I may have made in the enumeration. 

* Evangeliorum Fersio, p. xvL 
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least partially accounted for. On the whole, therefore, r^ must be held 
to contain the purest Old Latin text, fi the most corrupted, while r^ — 
allowance being made for errors of the scribe — occupies a position mid- 
way between them. 

In the Lucan fragment, the relation between /a and r^ seems not to 
be quite the same as in St Matthew. In the former there are 1078 places 
in which one or other of the manuscripts varies from A. In 379 of 
these fi and r^ agree, or, though not yielding exactly the same text, 
support one another in opposition to A ; in 87 they vary from it independ- 
ently. In 345 cases fi alone varies from A, in 267 cases r^ alone. 
These figures point to the inference that fi has here an older type of text 
than Vy, That the variation in character has taken place rather in /a 
than in r^ appears from the fact that while the number of variants in 
both manuscripts is greater than might have been expected, judging from 
the number found in St Matthew, the increase in variation is even more 
marked in /x than in 'i\. The Lucan fragment is about half as long again 
as the Matthean, and tbe Codex Usserianus is here in a less fragmentary 
state. Now in St Matthew r^ yields 336 variants; we might therefore 
expect rather more than 500 in St Luke. We have in fact 733, or 
about 50 per cent more. In /x, on the other hand, in St Matthew, there 
are nearly 275 variants, which warrants us in anticipating say 410 in 
St Luke. Wo actually find more than double the number — 831. There 
is no evidence, so far as I have observed, to show that either r^ or 
fi has suffered more from transcriptional errors in the third than in the 
first Gospel : we may thus pretty safely infer that the text of fi is in 
St Luke more ancient than in St Matthew, — more ancient indeed 
than that of r^ in either Gospel, and less adulterated with Vulgate 
mixture. 



§ 7. The Affinities of the Irish Text (St Matthew), 

It may be well now to carry our inquiry somewhat further, at least 
with regard to the passage in St Matthew, in which we enjoy the advan- 
tage of having three witnesses to the text Our object is to ascertain 
the affinities of the Irish Old Latin text. It is generally agreed that it 
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belongs in the main to the European family, of which b is the typical 
representative. We shall make the attempt to discover whether there 
are any variations from that type, and to what extent these are derived 
from the Italian or African recensions. This will be most easily done by 
giving a list of the readings in which at least two of our mss. (ji r^ r^) 
are in agreement against the Yu1ga|^, omitting those which are found in 
b.^ "With these we have noted the principal mss. of the pre-hieronymian 
text in which they are found. "We confine ourselves to / for the Italian 
family, e and Cyprian's quotations for the African {k not being available), 
and a c^ as representing other ancient types of text. The references 
for the Cyprianic readings are to the pages of Hartel's edition in the 
"Vienna Corpus. 

I. Readings in tohieh <U Ucut two qf the three MSS. fi r^ r, agree. 

Matt. xziy. 12. ri r^ (ms,) quia |)ro quoniamsef. 
V rs Iniqtdtas et ret 
14*. /* ri rj per totum orbem=« ( + terrarum) Gyp. i. 886 ( + terrae). 

16. M *"a (hiat r^) per danielum profetam (-turn r^^de Gyp. i. 886. 

17. *M rj r, in tecto sunt 

Ik ri r, discendant (-dent ;i). 

18. /i ^1 in Agro ont ; r, in agro sunt . ef Gy^, i. 886 in agro est. 
28. ri aut eoce illic ; r, eoce iUic : ri=a Gyp. i. 886, r^=b e. 

24. /i ri (hial r^ exsurgent=a df, 
27. /* rj usque ad=«/ Gyp. i. 886. 
ft r^ {hiat ri) erit aduentus=a d, 

1 The number of variants recorded in the following list is over 200 : it would have 
been about 860 had those been included which are supported by h, 

^ The text of this verse is of peculiar interest St Patrick, in his Gonfession 
(Whitley Stokes, Tripartite Life, ii. p. 869), quotes St Matt xxiv. 14 as follows : " Pre- 
dicabitur hoc euangelium regni in uniuerso mundo in testimonium omnibus gen tibus ; 
et tunc ueniet finis.'* And elsewhere (p. 367) he says that our Lord had foretold 
that His Gospel would be preached "in testimonium omnibus gentibus ante fijiem 
mundi" These two passages suffice to show that St Patrick read the last word 
of the verse as it is found ia r^ d f q 9 Gyp. L 886, though ft, r^ agree in this 
case with the Vulgate. In the earlier part of the verse, on the other hand, his 
reading agrees with the Vulgate against the unanimous testimony of our three 
manuscripts, which have there adopted the African "per totum orbem" of e 
Gyp. i. 886. This is the only passage within the limits of our fragments quoted by 
St Patrick. 
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Matt. zziy. 80. /i r^ r^ apparebit=«/Oyp. i. 836. 

r^ lmmentabiin[t . . ] ; r, lamentabunt se . e lamentabnntar ; 
«t»/r2=0yp. i. 886. 

81. fA Tj r^ (ms.) qnattuor angulis uentorum . b qoat. angulos caeli. 
fiViV^ ad fin -b cam coeperint autem (om, autem fi) haec fieri 

respicite et leuate caput quoniain (quia I'l) adpropiat re- 
demptio ue8tra=& (capita uestra)(2 (incipientibus . . . his 
. . . capita uestra quia). 

82. ft, r^ (Mat Vi) cognoscitis (-cetis /i) pro 8citis=c2 e (-cite). 
fi r^ (Mat r{) prope esse aestatem (aestas fi), 

88. fi r, (hiat r{) sic pro ita. 

II rj {Mat r-i) quoniam^o quia=(f «. 
V rj (? ms, ) ra prope est ianuis. 

86. ft, Ti r^ (ms. ) uerba autem —adsf. 

87. M f\ ^1 ('"^» ) enim pro autem = (2 e. 

88. Ik r^ manducabant ; Tj manducantes : ft r,=a ; ri^hdsf, 
II r^ bibebantsa. 

H Ti r2 et (om, r^) nnbebant. 
M Ti r^ uzores ducebaiit=a. 
fi ri (t ms.) r, usque in=a d/. 
Itr^om, eum=/. 
/u Ti r, noe in aroam=({/. 

89. n Vi rs non lenserunt 
40. n Ti rs erunt duo. 

H Ti alter relinquetur ; r^ alius reL 
42. V r^ r, qua die uel ( +qua n) hora . e qua bora aut qua die. 
45. Ti r, om, suus=a d e, 

II r^ super =a d e, 
49. *ii rs conseruos suos peroutere. 

II ri rj ebriosiB=rf/. 
51. II Ti cum infidelibus. 
xxT. 1. fj r^ similabitur=(f. 
*ri rj prodierunt. 

2. rj (t WW. ) rj sapientes = rf. 

3. li, r, (Aia^ r^) fettuae autem . d stultae ergo. 

4. Ti r, sapientes = d, 

Ti rj («w.) autem pro uero=rf. 
r^ r^ 0771. suis. 
9. II rj et (0777. r,) dixerunt. 
M ^1 ^s ^ ®<>8 4^ uendunt. 
*ri fj emite uobis oleum. 

11 . iiri(e spat. ) r, postea pro nouissime =/. 

II rj (Mai rj [ttm.]) uenerunt (-iarunt r^)sdf^ 

12. /I* r, (ww. ) (Aid/ rj ) uobis + quia =/. 
14. Ti r, subetantiam suam = df. 
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Matt. xzY. 15. II Ti r^+qaidem ante dedit=(2. 

16. II Vi r^ autem abiit (abhiis r^) =/. 

17. Ik Ti similiter autem. 
It, Ti rj et qm=a df, 

19. V rj ont, uero. 

H ri r, tempos =<£/. 
V rx illorum seruorum. 

20. V ^f ^'^^ ot jpri. 

/i ri r^ accessit . . et. 

II r-i r, {ms. ) om. talenta see, 

Ti Vq lucratus. 

21. II Vi r, serue bone=rf/. 
lA Ti r^ fidelis fiiisti. 

28. lA Ti (hial r^) dominas saus^ri. [r, om. yr. 22, 28.] 
II ri fidelis fuisti. 

24. M Tj coUigis. 

25. V ^1 ^i timni ergo (enim /*) et. 

26. Ti rs serue nequam=a (nequa) . d nequa serue. 
/urir2Colligo=/. 

27. M r^ te dare pecuniam ; r^ uenundari peouniam. 
M ^1 7*2 ego ueniens. 

29. *ri rj om, autem. 

H Vi etiam quod ; r, quod . . . etiam. 

84. n rj regnum quod uobis paratum est = Gyp. i. 891, 480* . Gyp. i. 

100, 112, quod uobis paratum est regnum. 

85. T] r^ suscepistis pro collezistis. 

86. A* ^1 »•« caroere (-rem r^) fiii=rf / Gyp. i. 100, 112, 181, 891, 700. 

a b carcerem eram. 
37. M rj rj aut aitientem^df, 

*li. Ti potauimus te ; rj pauimus te . d f Gyp. i 100, 112, 891, 
potauimus. 
88. *ri rj+aut ad in if, 

IX rj Ts suscepimus (suscip. ^ r^)-a, 

39. M r^ rg uel pro aut. 

40. /» rj r, ex ;>ro de = Cyp. i. 100, 112, 892. 
/i r^ r^ 0771. his. 

41. /» r^ r2 quem (quae r^) praeparauit (par. r^) pater meus=({ (quod) 

Gyp. i. 100 (L) : ri=a (quod) h Gyp. i. 100 (Hartel), 112, 
892. 

42. rj rj bibere ([.... ]e ri).* 

43. ri rj suscepistis =/. 
rj rj cooperuistis=/. 

* So also Lebar Brece, p. 450. See Bernard in Tran$, of R,I,A,f xzx. p. 828. 
2 So Lebar Brecc, p. 418, Trans, R,LA., zxz. 828. 
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Matt. XXV. 44. /i r^ (m$. ) r^ respond. + ei =/. 

45. Vj rj reepondet (respSB fi). 

fi riT^ eia-d, 

ri r^ minimis = a Gyp. L 101, 112, 892 . d minimornm. 

46. ft Ti r, et tunc ibunt {om. et ft.), 

fjL isti pro hi ; ri [ . . WtJ (^ma.); r, iniosti : |i*=Cyp. i. 101, 
112, 892. 
xxYi 1. fi, Ti r, omnia uerba haec. 
8. V ri r2 {ms, ) uocabatur. 
8. ft Ts quod (qui /») cnm uidissent. 
9; rj hoc pro istud ; r, haec {ms.); ri=rf. 

ft, prsetioso mnlto ; r, praetio ; r, praetio magna : ri=ab , /multo 
praetio. 
10. V rj rj bonnm opus. 
12. V ri r2 eooe enim mittens. 

*/» rj 7*2 am. haec. 
19. At r, eis=a rf. [Aia^ r^ usque y. 46.] 

21. ft rj manducantibu8=a (f. 
28. /t r, dixit = a <i. 

24. V ri non nasci homini illi . b homini illi non nasci. 
26. fi rj traditunis eum erat . a ?> / traditurus erat eum. 
* 26. fi ri ipsis autem manducantibus=c2. a b ipsis autem cenanti- 

bus. 
fi rj dicens pro et ait =/". 



29. 


fi ri nobis + quia =/. 


34. 


V r, quoniam. 


36. 


fi r, dicit=</. 


36. 


/u r, cum illis iesus . / cum eis iesus. 




firi agrumqui=rf. 


88. 


firi dicit=rf. 


46. 


ri rj {ms. ) ait =/ 


47. 


fi plurima multitude ; r^ plurima turba. 


,50. 


fi rj r, cui dixit. 




V rj uenisti fac. 


61. 


rj r^ abscidit. 


53. 


r, rjputatiss/. 




r, non posse me ; r^ non . . possum me . 



a b non . . . posse me. 
*ri rj exiberet ; ft, exibet. 

65. /t r J r, ad turbas . a ad turbam. 
*rj rj eram pro sedebam. 

ri r, tennistis me=a d, 

66. V y*) inpleretur. 

fi rj r^ discipuli eins=a. 

67. /I ri r, illi autem =c?. 
*/* »'i ^1 perduxcrunt 
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Matt. xxvi. 58. /i r^ r^ mtOB=d, 

fi Ti rj (ma,) ezitoxn rei pro finein=a . h df^nem rei. 

59. /i rj r, adaeT8ii8=a <f/. 

60. /I Ti r, inuenenmt in earn (eo /») quioquam (quiquam r,) . d in- 

aenemnt sequentia. 
*ri r, om, oum . . . accessissent 

61. *rx (t) r^ dei hoc ; ft, hoc del : ftb=b d. 

68. fi rj dixit pro ait=a d. 
64. /* rj rj + ot arf init, 

ri rj dixit. 
66. V (Aia^ ri) opus est pro egemos ; r^ opus nobis • d opus habemua. 

69. fi Ti r, petros autem. 

fi ri ex (de r^) ancilli8=/. 
M rj ra dixit ([ ]t rj). 

71. A* illis ;>ro his ; ri rj eis : /»=a (illi). 

72. /A dixit quia ; r^ dicens quia ; r, dioiens : r^ =/; r^^b, 

74. At ri statim. 

75. M r, (^lo/ rj) amarissime fleuit . / fleuit amare ; b amarissime 

plorauit. 
xxvii. 1. M r, (hiat r{) fecerunt pro inierunt=a/. 

2. fi ri eum adduxerunt . a d eum duxerunt. 

3. fi Ti quoniam pro quod ; rj quia : /« ri=d ; r^sa ft/. • 
6. At ri (e spai. ms. ) om. abiens. 

6. fi ^i 008 mittere =/. 

*fi r, corb. hoc est in oblationem (locum r^) . b looulum. 

7. At rj autem fiicto. 

8. fi rj cognominatus est. 

9. M ^1 adimpletum=/. 

fi rj (Ato^ r^) oj/i. a =/. 

13. A* »'i oi. 

At ri te8tificantur=/. d testantur. 

14. V ri multum pro uehementer. 

15. V 9*1 0^* autem. 

V Ti consuetude erat. 

17. fi ri nobis dimittam =c?. 
ri rj (ms,) ant pro an=(/. 

18. M 7*1 r, (ms. ) tradiderunt =/ , a b d tradiderant. 

19. fi r^ eum pro illum=a d, 

20. /I ri r^ {ms. ) autem pro nero = d, 

21. A( ^1 ^s <}® duobis dimittam nobis (u. dim. rx)=(^ . / ex d. dim. 

nobis ; b de duobus nobis dimittam ; a nobis de du. mittam. 
24. A^ rj rj (ms.) manus suas=£^. 
26. fATi hnins pro eins = rf /. 
26. fA ri eum crudfigerent . a b cruel eum figerent ; d cruciftgerent 

eum. 
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Matt. xzTii. 27. V ^i ^2 duzemnt . . . etpro susoipientes. 
fA r, (hicU Ti) praetorium=a{. 
28. V rj {e spat. ) r^ uestiarunt eum (am. enm rj) tonicam pur- 
puream et. a 6/induenint eum {om, eum b) tunioam pur- 
puream et ; d vestientes eum tunicam purpuream. 

80. V ^1 ^s ezpuerunt • . . et (dnw et rg) . a ezpuebant . . et. 

81. V rj om. et wc. 

82. fi Vi cirinensem ([o]yr. r^). 

*/i r^ r^ uenientem obuiam illi (sibi r^) . r^^a; & (f obiuam sibi 
uenientem. 
86. V ^9 0^* autem. 

88. fi Vi r^ crucifixerunt . / crucifizissent. 
/A Vi rj duos =/. 

fA rj {hiat r i) unum ^o unus pri, =/. 
ri r^ unum pro unus aec =/. 

40. fi fi saluum he, 

41. rj [eu]m cum ; rj earn : ri=/. 

48. M rj filius dei« 

44. Vj ra oruoifixerant (-runt r,). 

45. fi rj ab ora autem 8ezta=d^ . a ab hora sezta. 
rj usque in ; rg in : r, =a Cyp. i. 91. 

46. ^ rj (? 7W5.) onu mens pn. 

49. /t Ti si uenit=a d/ : r^ si neniat ; b si ueniet. 
fi et saluet ; r^ et saluabit. 

V rj + ad fin. vers, alius hautem aocipit lanoiam et(aoceptalanoia 
r^) pupungit latus eius et eziit (exit fi) aqua et sanguis. 

50. *M Ti exclamauit . . . et ; r, exclamans. 

54. V Ti r, cum uidissent terrae motum . d uidentes t. m. 

/I Ti r, e&pro hissa (sic). 

55. fi Ti Ti fuerant pro erant 8ee=a, 
firiT^URproeL 

57. ri r^ autem seros/. 

58. fi, Vi r^ dari |?ro reddi =A 

59. M ri cum accepisset ioseph corpus s a. [hicU r^ v>9quefin, ev,] 

60. At Ti discessit (-et /t) pro abiit 

65. fJL Ti militespro oustodiam. 

66. /i ri et signauerunt. 

Most of these readings may fairly claim to have found place in the Irish 
recension of the Old Latin, and about one- fifth of them have no other pre"> 
hieronymian attestation so far as I have been able to discover. These 
I have marked with asterisks. Some few of them may seem to suggest 
that the Irish Old Latin recension was based to some extent on a study 

VOL. XXXI. D 
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of the original Greek. Such are the omission (supported by the 
Greek cursives 24* 39, 180, 198, etc.) of a part of xxvi. 60, 
and the narrative of the piercing of the Saviour's side, found in the 
uncials fit BOLT U and some cursives and versions at zxvii. 49. 
But M. Belter's caution (JJHisioire^ p. 34) on this subject must not be 
forgotten. 

Among the remainder, Dr Sanday's remarks on the St Gall frag- 
ment (p)'^ lead us to expect to find some of Italian origin. In the 
search for these we are indeed confined to a somewhat restricted area. 
The Italian origin of a reading cannot be proved, though it may be 
sometimes very probable, in the absence of opposing African testimony. 
Now, for the entire extent of our Matthew fragment the Codex Bobiensis 
(A:) is wanting, the Codex Palatinus (e) is available only for xxiv. 12-49, 
xxviii. 2 sqq,, Cyprian's citations for xxiv. 12-31, xxv. 31-46, xxvi. 
28, 29, 39, xxvii. 3, 4, 45. Or, in other words, African evidence is 
forthcoming only for about one-quarter of the fragment. Keeping within 
the limits of these passages, a few readings, supported by f alone among 
the group ah ef Cyp., may be classed under this head. Upon several 
of them, indeed, no stress can be laid : but the more significant are xxiv. 
38 usque in diem . . . noe in arcam, xxv. 43 suscepistis . . . cooperuistis. 

Far more important is the African element, of which no instances 
were brought to light by Dr Sanday's comparison of p with Vy African 
readings are found in our passages from St Matthew at the following 
places : xxiv. 14 ^ per Mum orbem; xxiv. 15, per danielum profetam ; 
xxiv. 30, lam^ntaibuntur^ or lajnentabunt se, xxiv. 32, cogrioscitus ; xxiv. 
42, qua die uel (qua) ho7*a; xxv. 34, regnum quod nobis paratum est; 
xxv. 46, isti; and perhaps also at xxv. 40, ex. We may be allowed also 
to add xxiv. 31, a quattuor angidis uentorum, and xxiv. 51, cum in- 
idelibus, supported by m alone among old Latin authorities, and xxiv. 
39, senserunfy found elsewhere in ^ m only. We shall perhaps not be 
wrong in concluding that African influences played a larger part in 
shaping the Irish text of St Matthew's Gospel than Italian. 

When, still keeping within the same limits, we come to look for 
coincidences with d, which appear so strikingly in p, disappointment 
^ Old Latin Biblical Texts^ ii. p. ccvi sqq. 
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awaits us. Three only, and those of little importance, are found : xxiv. 
12, quia; zxy. 45, eis; xxvii. 45, ab ora autem sexto. 
: What, now, is the significance of these coincidences of reading ? Are 
we to infer direct literary contact with the African and Italian texts 
and the text represented hy d'i By no means. M. Berger has 
remarked the resemblance of the text of the Codex Claromontanus (h) 
to that of Vy Of the 350 variants in our passage of St Matthew in 
which two of the three MSS. fi r^ r^ are together, it supports them in 
about 230, or in two-thirds of the entire number. Among the readings 
attested by it are both those which we have classed as Italian (one 
however only partially), the three in which it coincides with d, and 
seven of the eleven which we regard as African. The thought is thus 
suggested that the Irish recension may not be in the strictest sense 
indigenous. The version upon which it was founded, and from which 
its African, Italian, and d elements were derived, may have been im- 
ported from the region which gave birth to the text represented by h. 
If the provenance of h can be fixed, we shall perhaps have advanced 
one step towards ascertaining the local origin of the Irish Old Latin 
text. 

§ 8. Individual readings of fi, r^, r^ in St Matthew, 

I now proceed to give a list of the individualisms of /a — variants, that 
is, in which it stands apart from both r^ and fg. For the sake of 
completeness, I include those which appear to be mere scribe's errors, 
marking them, however, with an obelus. Opposite each reading is given 
a list of its supporters among the Old Latin MSS. abc d efff^ g-^hnqS, 
Where r^ or r^ gives a rival variant, I have recorded it with its Old 
Latin supporters. In all cases where this is not done, r^ and r^ agree 
with, or at least support, the Amiatine text. 

II. Headings in which fi stands alone. 
Matt. xxiv. 18. permanserit^ft cq , a remanserit. 
1 6. hautem pro ergo (hieU ri). 
24. inducant=c/A. 

electo8=cd//i h, 
26. credere pro exire (hiat ri)=:e ffi {sed et exire pro credere) . r, om. 
exire usqtie nolite . b om. nolite exire. 
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Matt. zziv. 29. [et] statim haatem. 
eonun pro illormiL 
eonun pro oaelonuiL 

80. plangent 8e=a c m g . r^ lamentabnn[t . .] ; f*f lamentabont ae 

— iffide mp, 

81. a snmmo. 

85. tiansibunt pro praeteribunt = d (transient) e (transient). 
41. om, molentes . r^ om, in mola=a. 

tnnas (6w)=y. 
48. iiir uenisset (hiat r^) . rz inr ueniet . ahefh fox uenit , dehq i 

iiir ueniret 
45. om, qois putas est . r^ r^ quisnam est=a 6 cfffi km , dq quis 
enim est. 
zxT. 1. om, et sponsae {hiai r^^^Z, 
9. fnobis pro nobis «ee. 
15. -Ulio (hU). 
18. thabenspro abiens . r^ r^ om, abiens=a bcdffi, 

20. tradidisti mihi . r^ mihi dedisti=6 jf, q, 

21. tat pro ait 

dominos suus {hiat ri)=dffi h, 
om, in. {hiat rj). 

22. om, autem (Aio^ r-^, 
aooeperat + similiter. 
dixit=(i/. 
mihi tradidisti = d g^h^, r^ mihi dodisti =ffi q. 

talio. 
snperluoratus (hiat ri)=df, 

28. seme bone = 6 <j rf/ifi ^i g 5. 
om, in. 
0771. toi. 

26. fmala . r^ r, nequam (vide 9up,), 
om, etpri, 
tmetuo. 

29. om, ab eo (Aia< ri), 

80. inutilem semom nequam . r^ r, neqnam seruum (vide iup,), 

82. om. eos. 

qnemadmodnm |>ro sicut=Cyp. i. 100, 112, 891. 
separat pastor . 9 pastor separat vel segregat. 
88. quidem oaes=S , r, om, qmdem=6 c d f ff^h Cyp. i. 100, 112, 

891. 
84. percipite |7ro possidete=Cyp. i. 100, 112, 891, 480. 

ab initio />ro a oonstitntione . r, ab origine=e dff^^ Gyp. i 100, 
112, 891, 480.^ 

^ So also Lebar Brecc, p. 450 : Bernard in TroM, ULA,, zzz. p. 828. 
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Matt. XXV. 38. om. autem=« Gyp. L 100, 112, 891 . r^ aut pro quando autem te 
uidimus. 
40. frespondit (Aiai rj). 

48. nudus eram {hiat ri)=A . rj nudus fui = Cyp. i. 112. 
caroere !ui.^ 
xxvi. 6. iesua e88et=^i. 
7. accedens. 

9. 0711. ifltud . Ti [h]oc=(i ; r^ haeo (?/w.)=A. 
18. ut ubicumque. 

21. me traditur ^o traditurus est me {hicU rj . r^ tradet me = a d A 8. 

22. contristati sunt {hiat r,). 

24. + et ad init. {hiant r^ r,) =cq. 

tradetnr pro uadit {hicU r,) . rj uadet. 

om. de iUo (Aia< r^) . r, [de] eo=a <i/g. 
26. om. etpri {hiat r^), 

etpro ao {hiat r^=c h. 

et dedit {hiant rir^=aefq9. 
29. diem ilium cum illud {hiat rj)=6 c/ffi hq.r^ iUud diem cum 

iUud. 
82. torn, postquam autem {hiant r^ r,). 

88. dixit {hiat r^)=a c d h , Z tAt uel dixit, 
om. illi {hiaiU r^ r9)=6 c. 

si pro etsi (Aiani ri r2)=a 6 c d j 8. 

ego enim nunquam {hiat r^) . h ego autem numquam. 
86. siiwo etiamsi (^io^ r^). 
38. + iesus ante tristis {hiant n rj) = a/ A 5. 

89. oecidit(Aia<ra)=rf. 

quod pro sicut {Hs) {hiat r^)=Cyp. I 183. 
40. discipulo8 8U08(Aia/r2)=afccd//xS'i^g. 

dixit {hiat r^)-a g^ . r^ ait=6 c/g. 
42. abiit hautem iterum {himi r^ rj). 

<wi. si (Aicrf r2)=o A. 

om. hie (Aio^ ra). 

transire a me (Aioi r^ ; n [t ms.]= A)=/^ 8. 

om. tua (^ta< rj). 
48. om. et pri (^ia< r^). 

44. relinquens eos {hiat r^) = rf. 
om. dicens (^ia* r2)=a. 

45. ei8=c{9. 

47. exprode=af, 
multitudo pro turba. 

48. quem pro quemcumquo =dfgih, 
61. extendit . . . et {hiat ri). 

I So Lcbar Brecc, p. 481 : Trans. R.I.A., xxx. 828. 
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Halt. 



XXVL63. 


iiig1adio.(Aia<ri)=A8. 


58. 


ezibet . r, r^ eziberet 


57. 


connenerunt {hiai r])=^i 8. 


58. 


in atrio sedebat 


59. 


om, autem. 


61. 


templmn hoc dei=6 c d * . rj (?) r, t. dei hoc 


62. 


testificanttir adaenus te. 


64. 


ad dezteram=a b efh q. 


65. 


blasfemat. 




quid nnno adhaa 


67. 


offidemnt (hiat r^ . r, oedentes. 




eiua pro ei=c * . ri om. ei (t) . r, om. alii usque dederunt=a b 5. 


69. 


illi et tu . r, ei et tu=n {eorredor). 


72. 


om. et 




iuramento+dixit . r^ r^ dicen8=fc cfh. 


75. 


om, et ««c. (Aia< r^). 


XXTiL 1. 


omn &otam esset (Aia< ri)sK 


8. 


damnatus est (hiai ri)=bedgiq i ,f^ iudioinm ductus est ; h 




iudioatus est. 


5. 


prooessit . r^ r, seoessitsa behq. 




suspendit se=(^. 


7. 


tex illis hautcm. 



17. om, ergo . rj r, autem pro ergosa b cdfgihq, 
19. <mt. enim (hiai fj). 
22. tqui j>ro quid. 
28. am, illi8=S. 

pil^tuBpro praesiss^i h, 
24. fier. in populo=&. 

dicens ooram populo. 

28. 0771. ezuentes eum (hiai ri)=abedq , r^ cum spoliassent eum. 

29. 0771. etpn*. 

adorabant pro inludebant . r^ deludentee , abchq deludebant. 

81. calamidem ooociniam . h ohlamydem et uestem purpuream. 
077k et teH,=d . r^ otti. et duxenmt usque fin, vers. 

+ eum ad fin, (hiat r^) , a b crud eum figerent ; / eum cruci* 
figerent 

82. tollere |7ro ut tolleret 

86. obseruabant (hiai r^)=^Z ,r^ seruauearuut 

87. illius pro ipsius. 
inscribtam . r, scriptum est. 

88. alterum pro unus sec . r-^r^ unum =/. ag^hq alter. 

89. tunc euntes itto praeterenntes autem . rj r, transeuntes autem 

=a bedhq, 
40. distruebas = 6 jfi A 8 . r^ distruas =/ (-es. ) 
42. esdiscende. 
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Matt, xxvii. 48. oonfidat 

dominum . r^ deo suo . r, deimi=e 'ifgi^^ffi domino, 
iam liberet eoxiL 
46. circa hautem horam (hicU ri)=c h; r^ circa uero horam . d circa 
.... autem horam ; q 8 circa autem .... horam. 
miu nonam. 

48. anmdinem . r^ in harondin [. .]=a A. 

49. Binete ( hiai r, ) = 8. 
51. usque ad. 

terrae motus fiustus est magnus=A . a terrae motum fiMstum est 
magnum. 
62. om. multa. 
57. esset fistctum. 
68. +ie8U ad fin, (Mat rj). 
66. sicut ipsi scitis (hiat r^). 
66. om. abeuntes {hiat r^). 

lapidem+et discesserunt (hiai r^, 
xzviii. 3. hautem pro enim (hial r^)=ahed efffi ^j n ^ 8 . r^ et erats A. 

An inspection of this list brings to light both Italian (xxiv. 24) and 
African (xxiv. 35 ; xxv. 32, 34, 38 ; xxvi. 39) readings, the latter bearing 
about the same proportion to the former as in the preceding table. The 
only reading supported by d alone of our selected MSS. is cecidit, xxvi. 39. 
Moreover, we observe that nearly half the individual readings of /a (60 
out of 129) are supported by other Old Latin MSS., and may accordingly 
be probably assumed to be genuine readings, and not mere later corrup- 
tions of the text This is in itself sufficient to show that even readings 
in which fi stands alone against^ or at least without the support of, 
r^ rj may be of high value. It is interesting, moreover, to mark that 
in a few instances (xxiv. 30 (43) ; xxv. 22, 23, 33, 43 ; xxvi. 40, 67 ; 
xxviL 40, 43 ; xxviii. 3) readings of fi attested by other Old Latin texts 
are set over against rivals of r^ or r^ with similar support. This appears 
to suggest that there may have existed side by side in Ireland two or 
more recensions of the Evangelical text, closely similar, and yet appreci- 
ably differing from one another. Three of the individual readings of fi 
(xxiv. 15, autem = ii° L, etc. ; xxvi. 42, om. hie = V, etc. ; xxvii. 17, om. 
ergo = 243) have Greek support They may possibly be due to a revision 
of the text by the aid of M>SS. of the original. 

It seems unnecessary to burden these pages with tables showing the 
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individual variants of r^ and r^. It will suffice to state results. In i\ 
there are about 110 such readings. Of these about 65 have other Old 
Latin attestation : two bear marks of African origin, xxiv. 20, ne { = e 
Cyp. i. 336), xxiv. Z2,fuent tener ( = e); one, in itself of but little 
account, is supported by / alone among the primary manuscripts, xxvi. 
29, quia; while d alone countenances xxiv. 31, mramum for terminos, 
and XXV. Zi, jpraeparatum. In r^ we find about 175 individualisms, of 
which some 75 have Old Latin attestation ; about 6 being African — xxiv. 
21, sed neque ( = e Cyp. L 336), xxiv. 27, apparet ( = e Cyp. i. 336), 
xxiv. 28, ubi ( = e Cyp. i. 336), xxiv. 30, ojn, tunc ( = e), xxv. 43, ntuius 
fui ( = Cyp. i. 112), tienistis ad { = Gy^. i. 100, 112, 392); and perhaps 
xxv. 45, istis ( = Cyp. i. 101 [A]); one or two Italian — xxv. 36, co- 
operuistis (=/), and perhaps xxiv. 41, altera (/ alia) ; while two are 
supported by d only, viz., xxiv. 34, generatio haec, and xxv. 34, oft 
oriffine, 

§ 9. Affinities of the Irish Text (St Luke). 

The Lucan fragment gives less material than the Matthean for such 
an inquiry as we have just now made, rg having here deserted us. Some 
results, however, may be obtained. The length of the passage and the 
lai^ely increased deviation of jul from the Vulgate make it undesirable 
to give full lists of the readings. Of the 360 or 370 variants in which 
/i r are together, 45 coincide with e, which is fortunately available for 
nearly the entire passage, against bf, and may therefore be esteemed as 
African. They are the following : — 

Lac. iv. 18. ab eo=a d : ab illo hf. 

86. quis est iste sermo =6 :d quia est hie sermo ; a b /quid (quod/) est 

hoo uerbum. 
48. ad hoc enim ; de in. hoo enim : a quia ob hoc ; / quia ad hoc ; 
b quia ideo. 
V. 14. om, ip8e=e : abd/ ipse. 
22. ad eos=e : tf eis ; a bfad illos. 

mala=« : d iniqua ; om. a bf, 
24. grabatum=:(2 : a b /lectum ; om. e, aed in vera, $equ, add, gra- 

battum^pos^ tulit. 
83. orationes=a e : (/obsecrationes ; d praecationes. 
86. conueniet:=a de :b /'oonuenit. 
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Lao. Ti. 8. surrexit et=exab dfsxagenB, 

20. tLd=e : ab df in, 

29. ei=« : &/eiun ; a(f ab eo. 

33. ipand^e : ah d font, 

84. ei8=a e : b/his ; om, d. 

37. dimittetur uobis ; e dimittitar nobis : a b (^/dimittemini. 

yii. 4. om, tLdie8\im=ade ib/adieaum. 

6. ibat autem omn illis iesus=a d (eis) e (abiit itaque) : bf iesus 

autem abiit (ibat/) cum eis (illis/). 

12. mortatis=a d (mortuum) e : 6/defaiictus. 

80. dootores=a d e : &/ periti 

42. amabit (-anit t^)) de amat : b dilezit ; a diliget ; cf/diligit. 

48. re8pondit=e : a b c^/respondens. 
47. illi=rf « : a/ei ; b tibi. 

▼iii. 4. qui=a d e : ow. &/, 

8. bonam et optimam^a e : of bon. et aberam ; bf bonam. 

9. similitudo=e : a b c2/ parabola. 
11. 8imilitudo=tf : a b <;?/ parabola. 

14. snffocantar (om, eantes)=e : b enntes simal sa£ ; / enntee 8u£ ; 

d abientes sof., a ingredientes suf. 

15. andiunt . . . et ([aud.] . . . et rx)=0 : a & (2/ audientes. 
tenent=« : a &/retinent ; d continent 

17. est enim=c2 e : a &/enim est. 

ab8Con8um=(2 e : a (/occultum. 
19. eius et fratres=t2 e \bftt fratres eius ; a et fratres illins. 
22. nauem=(2 e : a 6/ naniculam. 
24. discipuli=a ; e discentes (ayUe dioentes) : om, bdf, 
26. ia=ade : &/ad. 

28. ezdamanit . . . dicens=e la b f ezclamans . . . dixit ; d ezola- 
mauit . . dixit. 

49. eo=ade : &/illo. 

ix. 3. non {quaUr)—e : d non . . neque . . neque . . neque ; a 6/neque 
{qiuUer), 
liabueritis=«^: a/habeatis ; d habere ; hiat b, 
11. eum=a(2e : &/illum. 

eis=« : ab (f/ illis. 
24. hic=rf « Cyp. i. 346 : 6 ille ; om, af, 
32. com 60 erant =a de ib cum illo ; / cum illo erant 
47. iesus antem=a (2 « : 5 ad iesus ; / et iesns. 
49. magister=a d e : 5/praeoeptor. 

In nineteen of these readings e alone of the group ah d e/ supports 
fi r^. Thus the anticipation which our experience led us to entertain, 
that the African element would be fairly conspicuous, is verified. 
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In the enumeration which follows we have of Italian readings 30 in 
all, or 16 if we include only those which have the support of /alone. 

Luo. iv. 6. iterum=/ : e seoondo \ om, {a)h d, 

7. me=/ : a b ante me ; d ein conspeotu meo. 

y. 6. ita ut rumperentur=r/ : d ut etiam . . . rumperentur ; e at . . . 
dirumperetnr ; a h rumpebantur (-atnr h) autem. 

8. rogo te=/ : d rogo ; c oro te ; om. a b. 

19. et per tegolas =af:e et per teoulatam ; b et diacoperaemnt teotum 

et ; d et detegentes inbrices ubi erat. 
86. parabolam =a dfibe similitudinem. 
tL 10. slcut et altera ; / sicut altera : b d stout { + etd) alia ; om, a e, 

16. fait traditor =/ : b fiiit proditor ; a erat proditor ; d etiam et tra- 

didit earn ; e tradidit illom. 

20. 8pirita=a/ : om. bd e, 
29. praebe+illi=(2/: a &^ ei. 

40. erit si 8it=:a/ : b erit at sit ; d erit ; e erits. 

vii 8. qai com aa(li8set=/ ibeet com aadisset ; d et audiens ; a 
audiens aatem. 
14. ie8a8=/ : om, abde. 

17. in omnem regionem=/ : d in omni regione ; a in omni finitima 

regione ; b omni oonfinio regionis illius ; om. e, 

22. ie8as=/ : om. a 5 e?«. 

24. iesos dioere ; /dioere iesus labde dioere. 

42. illam=a/ xb de eam. 

48. autem (T aec. man, r{)=af: om. b de. 

▼iiL 21. at ille=(2/ : a b qui ; e ille autem. 

52. enim=a df : om, b e, 

ix. 5. de pedibus ue8tri8=/: a b uestrum de pedibus; e uestrum a 

pedibus uestris ; d pedum uestrum. 

16. dedit=/ lade dabat ; b distribuit. 

24. eam {bi8)-df labe illam. 

89. ab eo=df : a ab illo ; om, b ; claus, om. e, 

41. inoredula=(2/ : a e inoredibilis ; b infidelis. 

42. eum 8ec=f : om, abde, 

45. hoo uerbum =f : ad uerbum hoo ; b uerbum istut ; e uerbum illud. 
* intellegerent (intellex. ti.)=afibde sentirent. 

50. sinite eum et=/ : a sinite ilium et ; om, b d e, 

51. in hierusalem=a d/ib hierusalem ; e ad hieruaalem. 

In 11 readings we find comcidences with d alone : — 
Loo. T. 9. timor : a/ pauor ; b miratio ; e stupor. 

20. uidens autem iesus (idem eorum (illorum r^) : a et uisa fide illorum ; 
b quorum ut uidit fidem ; e ille autem oum uidisset fidem 
illorum ; /et uidens fidem eorum. 
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Luc. Y. 24. grabatmn : a d/lectmn ; om, daus, e,^ 

viiL 4. talem ad eos (iUos r^) : b ad illos talem ; e talem ; am, af, 

14. adferent (fi -ant) fructom : a/dantfnictnm ; b referont fruotum; 

e fecondantar. 

15. firuotificant : a fruotum dant ; b «/ fruotum adferent (/-unt.) 
17. oooultum : a d/absconsum (-ditum/) ; e celatum. 

iz. 10. ei : abefiUL 

Id. ex pro de : a 6/de ; om. e, 

45. coopertum : a/ oooultum ; e absoonsum ; hiat b, 

47. eomm : a b ^/illorum. 

The only unsupported readings of fi r^, so far as I have observed, 
which can be claimed as bespeaking, and that more than doubtfully, a 
reviser who consulted the Greek text, are v. 36 scindetur = 'R; viL 38 
terHt=:ii* A D, etc. (efe'/xafei/). 

§ 10. Indimditalisnis of fi r^ in St Luke, 

We come now to tabulate the African, Italian, and d readings found 
among the individual variants of our two manuscripts. It is curious to 
notice that while, as we might expect, the number of African variants 
in the two manuscripts is nearly equal, the Italian readings of /i exceed 
those of r^ in the ratio of 4 : 1. 

African readings in fi, 

Luc. iy. 11. quiase : & (2 et ; /et quia ; om, a. 

V. 7. cum uen. (om, et quart,)^e : af et uen. et ; d uenientes ergo ; 
om. b, 

14. uade et=a d e : 6/uade. 

15. de eo^ade (deo) : 6/de illo. 

81. respondit . . . et ; e respondit et : a & c^/respondens. 
86. om, etpri,=€ : a b dfet, 
eo6=ade ibfiRoa, 
vi. 9. autpn. ei tert, =d e : b f An ; hiat a. 
20. dixit {hiat r{)=e labdf dicebat. 
81. uobis faciant=e : ab df faciant (-oiam d) uobb. 
37. iudicetur de uobis =e : b de uobis . . . iudicabitur ; ad f iudice- 
mini, 
ne oondempnemini=e Gyp. L 129 :ad nt non oond. ; b et non 
oondemnamini ; / et non oondemnabimini. 

^ But see above, p. 56. 
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Lao. yi 46. bona=« : a b dfhonxasL 

47. sit similisssa e :dest similis ; h f similis (-e b) est 

yii 12. seqaebator oum ; e oonsequebatur : d oum . . erat ; a 6 /cum. 

22. et tert, =« : om. a h df. 

' 25. aestitnm =eiabf uestimentis indutum ; d nestimentis aestitum. 

28. qaia=e : d quoniam ; om, abf, 

illo est=a deibfe&t illo. 
86. reoubuit=rf c : a J/discubuit. 

40. dicere aliquod ; e dicere aliquid \ ab f aliquid dicere ; d quod 

dicere. 
viii. 10. non est datum 8ed=d (nisi) : am. abdf, 

similitadinibos ; e similitadinem (nc) : a b c2/parabolis. 

14. per sollicitudinem ; e per soUicitadinis (sic) lahdt^ sollicitadini- 

bus ; /a sollicitudine. 

16. om. ponit sec^exab df ponit 

omnibus luceat=e i a b f intrantes uideant lumen ; d qui in- 
trant uideant lumen. 
21. respondit=e : a b c^/respondens. 

27. exit . • et ; e oum exisset ; d exierunt . . et : & / oum egressns 

esset ; a gresso . . . illo. 

28. om, is=a de :b is; /qui. 

29. alligabatur=:a e : cf/ligabatur ; b uinotns. 
49. om, ei=e : ab/ei; d illi. 

51. puellae et matrem =de labfet matrem puellae. 

ix. 14. eos=c{« : a 6/illo8. 

25. ipsum hautem=c2 e : a/autem ipsum ; b autem. 

41. om. et peruersa post inoredula=a e : bdf&t peruersa. 

47. adprsehendit , . et=e ib <2/adpraehendens ; a adpraehensum. 

African readings in r^ 

Luo. iv. 6. dixit=ac{ tf : 5/ait. 

10. te oonseruent=:tf : ^/oonseruent X^iad oustodiant te. 

17. erat 8oribtum=a d e : 5/ scriptum erat. 

23. ad illos=a« : &/illis; dad eos. 
85. et nihil=0 : b nihilque ; a df nihil. 

y. 7. paene=(2 e : om, a bf 

8. quod oum uidi8set=e (om, quod) : bf quod oum uideret ; a hoc 
uiso ; om, d, 
quoniam=(2 e : a 6/quia. 
12. om, rogauit eum (e 8p<it,)^d e : b rogabat eum ; / rogauit eum ; 
a orabat ilium. 

15. audire . . . curari=a de ibfyxt audirent . . ourarentur. 

18. [injferre eum=« : b f eum inferre ; a inferre ilium ; d induoere 

eum. 
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Loo. y. 28. snrrezit et=0 :a&(2/sturgen3. 

88. seniantur =ade :bf conseruantur. 

vi. 2. qmd=a e :b adeoa quid ; / illis quid ; d ei ecce quid. 

3. ad i]lo8=e : a bf illis ; d ad eos. 

21. et sitiunt iu8titiam=0 : b et sitiunt ; a et sititis ; om. df. 
85. qao[niam] =ade :bf qaia. 

46. me aocatis=a e :bf uocatia me ; d mihi dicitis. . 

48. [e8t]enim=e labdf enim erat. 

49. domum=a d e i 5/ domum suam. 

yii. 6. dicens illi=e : a dfdicena ei ; b dicens. 

22. renuntiate=a e i 5/iiantiate ; d dicite. 

84. uinarius=« : a d/bibens uinom ; d uinipotator. 
37. aa8=e : b (^/alabastrum ; a ampuUam. 
42. ambobus =c :a b df utrisque. 
48. et dixit=6 : a b df dixit. 

dixit =6 : a bf dixit ei ; d dixit illi. 
45. oscnlando=:a e : 2>/osoulari ; d osculans. 
viiL 17. nihil =a e : b dfnon, 

19. ad eum pn. =de : abf&d ilium. 

24. aooesserunt . . . et=:e : a b (2/accedentes. 
magister=a e : (/praeceptor ; d domine domine. 

25. ie8us=0 : om» a b df 

ix. 3. non calciamenta=6 : a b neque cal. ; dfom, 

4. et . . exited a de :b et » , , profioiscimini ; /donee exeatis. 

11. exoipiens=a e : (/excepit , . et; d suscipiens. 

12. deserto loco = a de :bf loco deserto. 
22. qao[niam]=:a de :b quod ; / quia. 
82. com eosec»=de : bfovan, illq ; a ei. 

89. 8abito=a e : d desubito ; bfet subito clamat 
60. 07n, ad ilium =(2 e laftA ilium ; b ad illos. 
54. eo»=ade ibfiUoa, 

Italian readings in fi, 

Luc iv. 5. in montem excelsum ualde ^ ; / in montem excelsum : d in montem 
altum ualde ; e supra montem ; om, 5. ; a hierusalem. 
mundi=rf/: a orbis terrarum ; b e orbis terrae. 
41. eos=/ : « ea ; om, ab d. 
y. 19. eum cum lecto=/ : a eum cum lectulo ; 5 ilium cum leoto ; e 
ilium . . . cum grabattum ; d grabattum cum paralytico. 
24. dimittendis/ : a remittendi ; b d dimittere ; e dismittere. 
81. ei8=/ : ab e Bid illos ; d ad eos. 

1 Here, as in other cases to be mentioned presently, we haye a conflate reading, 
one member of which is found iud. 
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Luo. yi. 7. in 8abbato=(2/ : a (e spat.) b e sabbato.^ 

28. calumniantibos aobi8=/ : bd eaX, aos ; a his qui calomniantar 

uos ; e eis qui aobis iniuria fSuiiant. 
42. perspicies {hicU ri)=a/ :b respioies ; d e uidebis. 
Til 10. qui languebats/ : d aegnim ; om, ab e, 
16. protinus (hiat r^) =/ : om. abd e, 
21. OM. in ad init, =af :bd ein. 
26. dico uobb etiam ; / ita d. u. etiam : a d etiam d. u. ; 6 utiqne 

d. u. et ; e ita d. u. et. 
86. in domam =adf:be domom. 

48. peccata + tua=/ : om, b d e, 

viii. 2. ab see, (hiat r,)=/ : om, b de; clatis, om, a, 

11. haeo est aatem=/ labdeat antem haeo ; e est antem . . . haec. 

12. cecidit=/ : 5 seminati sunt ; e seminatum est ; om. a d. 
16. oecidit (hiat r^)=f : om. ab d e. 

18. et sec. =a df : b etiam ; om, e. 

29. eum=^/ : ab e ilium. 

49. ad prinoipem=/ : a 6 a principe ; d ab archisynagogo ; e puer 

principis. 
ix. 5. excutite piduerem=rf/ :ab e puluerem . . . excutite. 
illfs=a/ : b d supra (-per d) illos ; e super eos. 
89. turn pri. =f : ab de ilium. 

Italian readings in Vy 

Luo. y. 14. mandatione=/ : b e emundatione ; d purificatione ; a purga- 
tione. 

yi. 38. oumnlatam=a/ ; b confersam ; d inpletam ; om, e. 

viii. 14. cum audierint=/ : a b audiunt et; de audierunt et. 

ix. 13. iesu8=/ : om. a b d e, 

18. disoipuli eius=/ ib de discipnli ; a discipuli sui. 

19. re8pondentes=a dfxbe responderunt. 
54. uidente8=a dfxbe cum uidissent. 

We must now give a list of individual readings of /t and r^ in which 
the d element appears. It will be found specially remarkable in /^. 
In this manuscript we observe in the first place a constant tendency to 
substitute the oblique cases of 'is* for those of *ille.' In many 
instances the resulting reading is found in d alone of the group ahdef. 
Examples will be found at iv. 9, 39 ; vi. 7, 17 ; vil 12, 36 ; viii. 18, 22, 

' In Ti we have ' sabbatia,' but the two last letters are apparently written over ' o ' 
•rased. 
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30, 40; ix. 2, 3, 13, 33, 42. Omitting these, we discover sixteen d 
readings. The list follows: — 

d readings in fi, 

om, procedens : a 5/prociden8 ; e prostratus. 

om, qaia : b efqmA ; a quoniam. 

in omnes : 2(/in omnibus ; a e super omnes. 

inducere : a b e/inferre. 

utres ueteres sec, : om. ueteres ab ef, 

homines : a b ef omnes homines. 

in domum *. a b e/domum. 

scire : bf nosse ; e oognoscere ; anu a, 

cooperit : a c/(-riet a) operit ; am. elaus, b. 

roganerunt autem : &/et rogauerunt ; a et rogauit ; Mat e, 

scio (sciui d) : abf cognoui ; hiat e. 

magistrum : a e ilium ; / eum ; om, b (t). 

expauerunt^ {hiat r^) ; om. ab ef, 

ex profetis prioribus ^ ; d ex profetis : a b f propbeta . . de 

prioribus ; e profetarum. 
filium hominis ( + uenientem d) in gloria sua : a b e/regnum dei. 
conpleretur : a 6/conplerentur ; e supplerentur. 

The list for r is not so long. It comprises, in addition to substitu- 
tions of the parts of 'is* for those of 'ille* at iv. 21, 38, viiL 45 (ww.), 
the following : — 

d readings in r^, 

Luc. iv. 24. amen amen : a b ef&men. 

primum simonem : om. primum ab ef, ^ 

[iniq]uos (t77is.) : a e nequas ; ft/malos. 

adpropiasset (-aret d) i a b e adpropinquaret ; / adpropin- 

quauit. 
illis : a illi ; 6 ei ; efeis, 
in see, : a 6/ per ; hiat e, 
Vi seorsum + in uioum ' ; d seorsum + in castellum {om, in locum 

desertum) : om. in uicum ab ef, 
38. faciamus (facio d)hie : om. hie ab ef, 

^ Apparently a conflation in /a. 

' Again, it would seem, a conflation. 

' A conflation. 
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Finally, a comparison of the lists now given for St Luke with those 
previously made for St Matthew brings to light the following^ facts. 
Allowing for the diflTerence in length of the passages, and for the very 
small portion of the Matthean fragment for which African evidence is 
available, we find that the number of African variants in St Luke, 
attested by both fi and r^, is as nearly as possible what our experience 
of St Matthew might have led us to expect. The same remark may 
be made of the comparatively small group of d readings ; though the 
examples of this class of variants are more satisfactory in the third than 
in the first Gospel. As regards these two constituents, the Irish Old 
Latin text appears to be homogeneous in the two passages. On the 
other hand, we observe in St Luke a very remarkable increase in the 
number of Italian variants. When we consider those readings in which 
IX is unsupported by r^, or r^ by fi, our results are not quite identicaL 
We find a large increase in the African element of /x, while in r^ the 
African readings have increased even more notably, being about four 
times as numerous as might have been anticipated from St Matthew. 
The Italian element in fx has become very considerable, though still less 
important than the African ; in St Matthew it was very small indeed. 
The Italian element in r^ and the d element in both fx and r^ are 
insignificant in both Grospels. 
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IL 

NOTICE OF A HUMAN HAND AND FOREARM, PIERCED WITH NAIL 
HOLES, AND A BASKET-HILTED SWORD, FORMERLY PRESERVED 
IN THE FAMILY OF GRAHAM OF WOODHALL, YORKSHIRE, AS 
RELICS OF JAMES, FIRST MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. By J. W. 
MORRILL, M.A., Austhoepb, neak Leeds. 

In the middle of last century there lived at Woodhall, in the parish 
of Hemingbrough, in Yorkshire, a Jacobite gentleman, John Graham, 
Esq.,^ ^ho treasured as the most precious heirlooms of his house a 
withered arm, asserted to have been taken from the body of the famous 
Marquis of Montrose, who was executed at Edinburgh in 1650, and a 
sword said to have belonged to the same nobleman. At his death in 
1773 these relics passed to his only daughter and heiress, Miss Maria 
Elizabeth Graham, who, dying unmarried in 1801, left them, together 
^vith the bulk of her property, including her estate of Woodhall, to one 
John Keeves, son of Charles Reeves, her steward. John Reeves died in 
middle life, in 1811, having made his brother Charles his heir. In 
1834 the latter sold Woodhall to Robert Menzies, Esq., but kept the 
arm and sword, and these, with other relics of the Graham family, after- 
wards came into the hands of his daughter, Mrs Elizabeth Davies, of 
EUerfield House, Sherbum-in-Elmet> in this county, from whom I 
purchased them in July 1891, and from whom, in 1894, 1 also purchased 
the portraits of Mr, Mrs, and Miss Graham of Woodhall, painted by 
Philip Mercier. 

A statement in the handwriting of Mr Graham, which accompanies 

1 See an account of the Grahams of Woodhall in History of the Parish of Jleming' 
borough in the County of York^ by Thomas Burton, Esq., edited and enlarged by 
James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., and published in 1888 by Sampson Brothers of York, 
pp. 206-8. The relics are here mentioned, but the editor was evidently unaware of 
the existence of the Montrose arms upon the blade of the sword. It was not, indeed, 
until some six months after the latter came into my possession that I discovered the 
arms, by scraping away a thick coating of a greasy substance which completely hid 
them.— J. W. M. 

VOL. XXZI. B 
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the relics, explains how he became possessed of them. One corner of 
this document is unfortunately missing, but the remaining portion reads 
as follows :— 

" The Koble Marquis before he suffered 

which he wrote the famous epitaph 

Migor Thomas Graham it was kept 

I had a present made of the arm by 

had purchased it amongst other Cu 

to Mr Throsby when my worthy kins 

made me a present of it that the . 

together ..... 

Woodhall.'' 
The Mr Throsby mentioned above was Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., the 
Leeds Antiquary, in the catalogue of whose museum, printed in 1712, 
occurs the following entry : — " But the most noted of all the Humane 
Curiosities is the Hand and Arm cut off at the Elbow, positively asserted 
to be that of the celebrated Marquis of Montrose, whose Quarters were 
disposed of to several cities of Scotland, whence this was brought. It 
hath never been interred, has a severe wound in the wrist, and seems 
really to have been the very hand that wrote the famous Epitaph 
(Great, Good, and Just) for K. Charles I., in whose cause he suffered. 
Dr Pickering would not part with it till the Descent into Spain ; when, 
dreading it should be lost in his absence, he presented it to this Reposi- 
tory, where it has more than once had the same Honour that is paid to 
the greatest ecclesiastical Prince in the world." ^ 

The arm in my possession is identified with the one described above 
not only by the deep gash in the wrist,^ but also by a label attached to 
it, upon which is written the following in Thoresby 's own hand — 
"Marquis of Montrose's hand, p. 431."* The writing on this label is 
identified as Thoresby's by Canon Raine of York, and by others well 
acquainted with it. Moreover, it may be inferred from Thoresby's 

1 See Dttcaius Leodtensi$, by Ralph Thoresby, F.RS., p. 431. 
* When taken, Montrose was "sorely wounded,'* — Memoirs of Montrose, by Mark 
Napier (1866), vol. ii. p. 770. 
' The page referred to in note 1 above. 
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words that the arm deposited with him was a right arm, iii the absence 
of evidence that the Marquis wrote with his left hand. 

The limb (figs. 1 and 2) is in a mummified condition, and has 
evidently never been interred : a hole through the centre of the hand, 
and a second one through the fleshy part of the arm near the elbow, 
suggest that it has been fastened by two nails. Two joints of the fore- 
finger which are missing, were stolen by a person to whom it was ex- 
hibited some years ago. 

It appears from Whitaker s edition ^ of Thoresby's Ducatus Leodtensis, 
published in 1816, that at the sale of the latter's collection of curiosities 
in 1725, the arm of Montrose was purchased, inter alia^ by John 
Burton,^ M.D., the antiquary, a vehement Jacobite, and an intimate friend 
of Mr John Graham. He, then, it was who presented it to the latter. 

I also received from Mrs Davies a second account of the relics, of 
later date than Mr Graham's, but evidently made while his was intact. 
It is in great part a copy of the older one, and was probably written by 
Mr Reeves. The sword is there stated to have been presented in the 
first instance by the Marquis of Montrose to a certain Major Thomas 
Graham,^ who in turn gave it to Mr Graham of Wood hall ; and further, 
to be the very one with which the Marquis wrote on Leith sands his 
well-known lament* on Charles L This last circumstance, to which Mr 

^ See p. 8 of the Catalogtie of the Museum, which follows the Ducatus, See also 
Balph Thoresby, the Topographer, his Tovm and Times, hy D. H. Atkinson, 
pnblished in 1887, p. 435. 

* John Burton married Mary Henson, the heiress of Woodhall, who, to relieve her 
husband's pecuniary difficulties, sold it in 1747-8 to John Graham. See History of 
Remingboroughf pp. 205-6. 

' Perhaps that Thomas Graham of Potento who carried the standard at the public 
funeral of Montrose. See Memoirs of Montrose, vol, ii. p. 831. 
"* ** Great, Good, and Just, could I but rate 
My grief with thy too rigid fate, 
Pd weep the world in such a strain 
As it would deluge once again : 
But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 
More from Briareus' hands than Argus' eyes, 
rU sing thine obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thine epitaph in blood and wounds." 

— Memoirs of Mo)\irose, ii. 693. 
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FigR. 1 and 2. Back and front view of hand and forearm. 
Fig. 8. Sword showing shield with arms of Montrose. 
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Graham's account clearly refers, was evidently a tmdition attaching to 
the sword in his time, but it is not confirmed by the biographers of 
Montrose. The sense of Mr Graham's mutilated story now becomes 
apparent. He first mentions the gift of the sword to Major Graham ; 
secondly, the purchase and presentation to himself of the arm by Dr 
Burton; and thirdly, the kindness of his kinsman, the above Migor 
Graham, or more probably his descendant, in giving him the sword, 
" that the (two relics might be kept) together." 

The sword (fig. 3) bears its own marks of authenticity ; for on either 
side of the blade, immediately below the hilt, the quartered coat of 
Montrose (three escallop shells on a chief quartering three i*oses, two and 
one), with the date 1570, is damascened in gold. The blade is double- 
edged, with a double groove running down the centre ; it is encased in 
a leathern scabbard, which has been richly embossed. In the hollow of 
either groove, on both sides of the blade, is engraved the maker's name, 
" Hermann Keisserr." ^ The hilt is of basket form, and appears to be of 
unusually small size. On the front of it are roughly scratched two letters, 
an "I" and either an "S" or a badly made "G ". If the latter, they 
would be the Marquis's own initials ; or if the former, they might stand 
for Jesus Salvator. According to the date 1570, the blade of the sword, 
if not the hilt, must have been made for an ancestor of the Marquis. 

From the date, then, of the descent ^ into Spain, when it was deposited 
in Thoresby's museum by a person named Pickering, the history of the 
arm is sufliciently clear ; but the scant and rather contradictory accounts 
of the disposal of the Marquis's limbs renders its previous fate less easy 
to trace. 

The order of the Scottish Parliament * under which Montrose suflTered, 
directed his head to be fixed at the prison-house of Edinburgh, and his 
legs and arms to be fixed at the ports of the towns of Stirling, Glasgow, 

> In Drommond's Scottish WeaponSf plate ix., is an illustration of a sword very 
nearly resembling Montrose's, the maker of which is given as Hermann Reisser. 
Although possibly quite another person, the similarity of name suggests an error for 
Keisser. The letter E on my sword is so distinct as to preclude the possibility of 
mistoke.— J. W. M. 

' Probably some expedition in the war of the Spanish Succession, about the year 
1704 or a little later. ' Memoirs of MoiUrose, ii. p. 778. 
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Perth, and Aberdeen. We have the testimony of an eye-witness, the 
Rev. James Fraser,^ that the arms were in fact sent to Dundee and 
Aberdeen ; and as regards the latter place, his statement is confirmed by 
the evidence of a second eye-witness, Sir Edward Walker.^ The editor * 
also of Montrose Eedivivus, a work published in 1652 — that is, within 
two years of the Marquis's execution — substitutes Dundee for Perth, and 
adds, ^* but all of them (the limbs) were taken down afterwards by the 
English, or their permission," * which latter statement, as will be presently 
noticed, is confirmed as regards one of the limbs by the records of the 
city of Aberdeen.* 

The first Parliament held in Scotland after the Restoration decreed 
honourable burial to the dismembered body of Iklontrose, and accordingly 
a public funeral took place at Edinburgh on May the 11th, 1661. For 
a contemporary account of the collection and interment of the Marquis's 
remains on this occasion we are indebted to the reports of a popular 
daily newspaper, the Mercurim Caledonius, of which the editor was 
the same Thomas Saintserf who has been mentioned as the probable 
author of Montrose Bedivivus, and as a friend and admirer of Mon- 
trose.® Under date Friday, January the 4th, 1661, this journal ^ quotes 

^ Fraser writes, " I saw his (Montrose's) arm upon the Justice-port of Aberdeen, 
another upon the South-port of Dundee," Und., ii. 809. The editors of Deeds of 
Montrose (pp. 584-5) point out that Dundee had no South Gate, since the river forms 
its southern boundary, and that Fraser's statement is therefore wrong. But as the 
editor of Montrose Eedivivus also names Dundee in this connection, it would seem 
probable that Fraser is mistaken only as to the [larticular gate of Dundee, not as to 
the town itself. -J. W. M. 

' In 1650 Sir Edward was lodged in Aberdeen at a house opposite to the Tolbooth 
on which he ''saw affixed one of the hands of the most incomparable Montrose." 
See Deeds qf Montrose, by Murdoch and Simpson (1898), p. 534. 

' A translation of part 1 of Dr Wishart's Commentary on the Wars of Montrose^ 
together with the Continuation of his Historie, and a Relation of his Death, &c., was 
published in London in 1652, under the title Montrose Beditirms, Napier gives 
reasons for supposing the author to have been Thomas Saintserf, a fast friend and 
admirer of Montrose. See Memoirs qf Montrose, ii. 887 and i. 912. But see also 
Deeds qf Montrose, Critical Introduction, pp. zlv-vi. 

* Montrose Hedivivus, p. 186. 

» See note 6, p. 71. « Sec note 8, above. 

' Memoirs of Montrose, ii. 826-9. 
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the resolution of Parliament "that his (Montrose's) body, head, and 
other hiB divided and scattered members may be gathered together and 
interred with all honour imaginable." On January the 7th details are 
given of the removal of the trunk from the Burgh Moor ^ and of the 
head from the Tolbooth at Edinburgh, and on March the 1st is 
announced the disinterment of a " member " (an arm, according to Sir 
Edward Walker) at Aberdeen,* but no record appears of the recovery of 
the remaining limbs, of which, indeed, the ultimate fate is unknown to 
history. It is true that, in his account ^ of the interment of the remains 
in St Giles's Cathedral on May 1 1 th, Saintserf declares, " all that be- 
longed to the body of this great hero was carefully re-collected, only 
the heart,"* but no evidence corroborative of this statement has been 
found. The municipal records of only one of the four towns to which 
limbs were allocated contain reference to their restoration, — those, 
namely, of Aberdeen,^ — a fact, however, which perhaps merely points 
to the probability of the others having fallen into private hands. But 
even in the latter case we should equally have expected to find some 
notice of their recovery in the pages of the Mercurim CcUedonius, 

^ The Burgb Moor, now knowu as the Meadows, on the south side of the oity of 
Edinburgh, was in Montrose's time the place of execution for the worst criminals, and 
there, at the foot of his gibbet, the Marquis's trunk was buried. Memoirs of Montrose ^ 
u. 812-13. 

* The '' member " had some time previously been removed from the walls of the 
Tolbooth at Aberdeen, and been buried in Lord Huntly's vault in the church, 
whence it was now taken in order to be sent to the body at Edinburgh. Deed$ of 
MofUroHf p. 586. If Sir Edward Walker be right, the arm in my possession must 
have been the one impaled at Dundee. — J. W. M. 

* Entitled The true funeral of Montrose. See Memoirs ofMontroee, ii. 880-7. 

* Ibid,, 814 and 819-26. 

^ A minute of the Council of Aberdeen, under date the 26th Feb. 1661, reads as 
follows :— ''The said day, the Counsell haveing informatione, Ac., that it was the 
desyr of aue noble and potent Earle, James, Marques of Montrose, that that dis- 
memberit part of the bodie of the lait murtherit Marques of Montrose, his father, 
suld be soucht out of the place of the Church of this Burghe, wher the samen was 
interrit efter it wes taken doune from of the pinnacle was put up by the enimies of 
the said Marques, and that the samen suld be taken up and preservit, till order suld 
come for transporting the samen to the bodie,*' &c {Council Register, vol liv. 248- 
9.) Deeds qf Montrose, p. 686. 
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The story of the removal of the limbs by the English some ten years 
previously is, as already shown, in one instance fully confirmed, and there 
is no reason to question its accuracy in other cases. That being so, the 
theory that one of them was carried across the border is not im- 
probable. 

On the other hand, if any of the genuine limbs had been wanting, their 
place could have been easily supplied, and in that way the full comple- 
ment of bones might have been actually buried.^ 

It will be remembered that Thoresby received the arm from a person 
whom he calls Dr Pickering, seeming, by the omission of any further 
description, to imply that he was a person well known in the neighbour- 
hood. 

A Cromwellian officer, one Captain Pickering,* who is said to have 
stood high in the esteem of his chief, was in 1653 living at Topcliffe 
Hall, in the parish of Woodkirk, some four and a half miles from Leeds. 
He lived later at Tingley Hall, in the same parish, where he died in 
April 1699. Now, an English Roundhead officer named Pickering is 
known to have been on friendly terms with the officers in local com- 
mands in Scotland,^ and to assume his identity with the Pickering of 
Topcliffc — a not unreasonable conclusion, seeing the name is uncommon, 

^ Dr Cameron Lees, the Minister of the High Kirk (St Giles's Cathedral) at Edin- 
bnrgb, in 1891 informed me that some few years previously a careful search was made 
in the crypt beneath the Chepman Aisle, where the Marquis's remains are supposed to 
have been buried, but that no trace of them could be found.— J. W. M. 

* For notices of Captain Pickering see History of Morley, by William Smith, pp. 
137, 146 ; also IFalks in Yorkshire (Wakefield and neighbourhood), by W. S. Banks, 
pp. 680, 531 (note) ; also The Northowram Register (Heywood and Dickenson), edited 
by J. Horsfall Turner, p. 95. His will, dated 14th September 1698 (pr. at York), 
describes him as *' John Pickering of Tingley in West Ardsley alias Woodkirk, in the 
county of York, gentleman." In it are named his three married daughters, Mrs 
Lister, Mrs Elston (wife of Thomas Elston of West Ardsley, minister of the Gospel), 
and Mrs Sykes (wife of Joseph Sykes of Leeds, merchant). The seal attached dis- 
plays the arms of Pickering : — a lion rampant (Thoresby's Ducatus LeodiensiSf p. 211) 
impaling a coat of which only a bend can now be deciphered* The burial of ** Dom. 
Johanes Pickeringe " is registered at Woodkirk on 22nd April 1699. 

' Several of the Scotch officers owed Pickering money, a circumstance likely to 
have facilitated his obtaining a relic of the Marquis, had he wished to possess one. 
Deeds of Montrose, p. 536, note 26. 
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and a Yorkshire one — is to suggest a very possible explanation of the 
presence of the arm in the neighbourhood of Leeds. I have not suc- 
ceeded in identifying Dr Pickering, nor, indeed, in determining the 
qualification which entitled him to be styled Doctor. 

While on a visit to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1891, 1 submitted 
the arm to the opinion of the eminent anatomist, Sir WilHam Turner, 
who was good enough to write the following report upon it : — 

University of Edinburgh, New Buildings, 
2Gth December 1891. 
The right hand and forearm in the poeseasion of J. W. Morkill, Esq., are 
dried and mummified. They bear evidence of having at one time been im- 
paled. In the palm of the hand is a hole such as would be made by driving a 
nail through it, and on the inner side of the forearm is an appearance which 
could have been produced by pinching up the skin when soft and flexible and 
driving a nail through it. 

The hand is smaU and well proportioned,* and obviously not that of a big 
man, or of one accustomed to manual labour. 

There is nothing in the appearance of the hand irreconcilable with the view 
that it may be the hand of the Marquis of Montrose. 

William Turner, 
Professor of Anatomy. 

1 append also a letter on the subject of the relics from Lord Napier 
and Ettrick to Canon Murdoch, the joint editor of Deeds of Montrose, 
written upon the occasion of my having offered to deposit them in the 
Montrose Chapel in St Giles's Cathedral at Edinburgh : — 

Thirlestane, Selkirk, December I4ihy 1891. 

My dear Sir,— The fact that an arm or hand of Montrose was preserved some- 
where was familiar to me, but I cannot at this moment recall the source of my 
information, private or public. 1 will endeavour to trace it. Meanwhile, 1 
hasten to thank you, and return the paper, which is extremely interesting. 

There is nothing whatever improbable in the preservation of these relics, and 
their authenticity seems to be very fairly established by the evidence adduced. 
Should the relics be presented to the Church of St Giles, I think they ought to 

> Montrose is described by Saintserf as " of a middle stature, and most exquisitely 
proportioned Ihnbs." Memoirs of Montrose, I 92. The stockings which he wore at 
his execution, and which are now in the possession of Lord Napier, indicate a small 
foot. Ibid,, ii. 811. 
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be deposited in a little cheet under the pavement in front of the monnment^ with 
an inficription on the flag above. It is not decent to have morsels of a Christian 
man handed about as a curiosity above ground. Just so, the head of Damley 
should be restored to Holyrood Chapel It would indeed have been deeply 
gratifying to my dear cousin Mark ^ if he could have lived to see the splendid 
monument to the memory of his hero, and the restoration of these remains to 
his tomb.— Believe me, very truly yours, 

Napisb and Ettriok. 



III. 

NOTICE OF A SCULPTURED CROSS, WITH CRUCIFIXION ON OBVERSE, 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LAMLASH. By Rev. D. LANDS- 
BOROUGH, Kilmarnock. 

In the month of May 1892, when the sexton was digging a grave, 
within a few yards of the east side of the old Lamlash Church, and 
about 2 feet beneath the surface of the soil, he came upon a large pillar 
stone, which, ou being raised, was found to have upon it a sculptured 
figure. The sexton told the Rev. Mr Robertson of his discovery, and 
he gave orders that the stone should not be again buried. It was there- 
fore left lying on the surface of the ground, turned, however, on its face, 
so that the Hgure might not be injured. In this position it was seen by 
a friend of mine, who told me of it. I visited it, and afterwards wrote a 
shoi-t notice of it, while a lady friend took for me a [)liotograph. I 
afterwards showed the account and the photograph to Dr Anderson, of 
the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. The interest he 
manifested led me to mention it to Mr Thomas Smellie, architect, 
Kilmarnock. He, again, was so much interested as to propose that I 
should revisit it with him, when he would make a drawing which 
would bring out the details more fully than could Ixj done by a photo- 
graph of an object lying on the ground. 

On arriving at Lamlash we called on Mr Robertson, who accompanied 
us. As a preliminary, we provided ourselves with a bucket of water, and 
set to work to wash the stone thoroughly. We were abundantly re- 

' Mark Napier, the author of Memoirs of Montrose* 
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warded, as many details were revealed which otherwise would have been 
overlooked. 

Mr Smellie has kindly written for me the following description: 
— " This monolith is of white sandstone, and measures 6 feet by 1 foot 
5^ inches at extremes. There is every appearance, however, of the 
stone having been of a greater length, a portion of the shaft having 
evidently been broken off. In plan, the stone shows a convex surface 
front and back, with square cut sides. The stone is 7 inches thick, 
richly carved on all the exposed faces. Our illustration (fig. 1) shows 
the appearance of the front, carved as it is in high relief. The principal 
figure is evidently intended as a representation of Christ upon the Cross. 
There is also what appears to be the figure of a kneeling child, as well 
as carvings of stars and foliage. The central figure on the back is a star 
of five points, enclosed in a diamond-shaped panel. ' This again is 
enclosed in an oblong panel, ornamented with trefoils and small 
crosses. From the centre of the oblong panel a band or fillet about 
2 inches broad descends to the base. This band is supported by a 
scroll-work of stems and foliage. A similar scroll-work decorates the 
sides of the stone. The carving of the back and sides is in low 
relief." 

"We were delighted to find that not only the front but also the back 
and the sides are sculptured. When found, the stone was entire, but in 
raising it a part of the base was broken off. The Rev. Mr Robertson 
told the sexton to see that this portion was not lost. The sexton, duly 
impressed, liid it in the ground, and did this with so much success that 
even he has been unable to find it. This matters the less, as it is only 
the unsculptured underground portion which has been lost. 

The Island of Arran is exceedingly rich in ecclesiastical remains. 
In the churchyard at Shisken there are two small stones with flower- 
like crosses, and a larger exhibiting the figure of an Abbot with crook 
and cup ; and at the entry to the little burial-place at Sannox, a stone 
with a rudely carved head, representing St Michael. There were 
chapels at Glen Ashdale, Glen Cloy, Kilbride, Kilmory, Lochranza, 
Sannox, and Shisken ; but of these only the foundations remain, and in 
several cases even these are gone. Arran is said to have had also a 
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Convent at Lochranza, and a famous Monastery on the Holy Isle ; but 
of these there are now no remains. It may be added that the name of 
a considerable hill (1346 feet) immediately behind Lamlash is Cnoc-na- 
croise — the Hill of the Cross. 






Fig. 1. Obverse and Reverse, and part of Side, of Sculptured Cross at Lamlasb. 

For a considerable time the island consisted of only one parish. 
Hence we read of the " Vicar " and of the " Rector of Arran." Of its 
worship the church at Lamlash was the centre. The churchyard of 
Lamlash, therefore, contains more objects of antiquarian interest than any 
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other spot in Arran. The church itself is surprisingly small for the 
principal church of the island ; yet this smallness, united to the thick- 
ness of its walls, built of stones unchiselled and the lintels unsquared, 
so unmistakably link it with the distant past that "The old Paroch 
Kirk of Saint Brigide " is both pleasing and venerable. 

Within the church, built into the wall, are still the stone font and 
the piscina, though there is no trace of the altar. In the churchyard 
are several interesting monuments. 

These are a horizontal slab, with a floral cross and a long two-handled 
sword carved upon it; an adjacent stone, rudely shaped, bearing the 
effigy of a kilted Highlander, with sword by his side ; an adjoining slab 
having the representation of a shield and sword. Within the chapel 
were found two cruciform headstones, one still there ; the other now 
placed over the grave of a sailor-boy, whose body was washed ashore in 
Lamlash Bay. The little partitioned cell on the east side of the chapel 
has its floor paved with gravestones, the most remarkable of which is 
one with a cross and sword elegantly sculptured upon it in bas-relief, 
the cross and its shaft being adorned with beautiful floral and knot 
work ornamentation, strikingly resembling the illuminated patterns of the 
ancient Irish and Anglo-Saxon manuscripts ; while the sides of the stone 
are adorned by a trailing floral stem of graceful design. 
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Monday, llth January 1897. 

J. BALFOUR PAUL, Lyon King of Arms, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows : — 

Rev. T. Ratcliffe Barnbt?t, 70 Findhorn Place, Edinburgh. 
Edward Thomas Soott Rbid, M.A., Auchterarder House, Auchter- 

arder. 
Georqb C. Suttib of Lalathan, Barholm Villa, Arkleston Road, Paisley. 
William Anstruthbr Thomson, Captain Royal Horse Guards, Kil- 

many, Fife. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Lady Narsmith of Posso, through R. Strathern, W.S., 

F.S.A. Scot. 

Socketed Axe of bronze, 3^ inches in length, 2 inches across the face 
at the cutting edge, and with oval socket, found at Horsehope Craig ; 
Wooden Spindle, 5^ inches in length, with Whorl of stone, and another 
Stone Whorl, found at Glenrath ; AVliorl of stone, found in the Ettrick ; 
Ornamented Wliorl of stone, found at Grimmet, Dalmellington, Ayr- 
shire ; Leaden Whorl, found at Langhaugh, Peeblesshire ; Arrow-head 
of chert (American) ; Large Tooth, from a marl-pit at Newbold, 
Warwickshire, 1821 ; Pewter Salt-cellar, dug up in Glenrath, Peebles- 
shire. 

(2) By Rev. John E. Frasbr, Dores. 

Small Stone W^horl and Flint Scraper, from Dores, Inverness. 
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(3) By Jambs Smith, jun., Erchite Wood, Dores. 
Bronze Fibula (pin wanting), found near Dores. 

(4) By Joseph Downie, Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Twenty-one small Scrapers and slender worked Flakes of flint, from 
Shewalton, Ayrshire. 

(5) By John Tennant, F.S.A.Scot., Ecclefechan. 
Two Church Tokens of Hoddam Parish. 

(6) By Robert Shiells, the Author, through Mr J. R. Tod. 

The Story of the Token in connection with the Sacrament. 12mo ; 
New York, 1881. 

(7) By Frank Adam, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

What is my Tartan ? or, The Clans of Scotland, with their Septs and 
Dependants. 8vo ; Edinburgh, 1896. 

(8) By the Seoretart op State por India. 

last of Ancient Monuments in Bengal Folio; Calcutta, 1896. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Parts i.-v. 8vo ; 
Calcutta, 1892-96. The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur Sikri, 
described and ilhistrated by E. W. Smith. Part ii. Folio ; Allahabad, 
1896. 

(9) By the Authors. 

The Clan Donald. By the Rev. A. Macdonald, Minister of Killeaman, 
and the Rev. A. Macdonald, Minister of Kiltarlity. Vol. i. Imp. 
8vo; Inverness, 1896. 

(10) By Thomas Eraser, Publisher, Dalbeattie. 

Rambles in Galloway. By M. M*L. Harper. 8vo ; Dalbeattie, 
1896. 
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There was also Exhibited : — 

(1) By W. L. Carruthers, Inverness. 
A Tableman of bone (fig. 1), 1^ inches diameter, carved with a 
grotesque figure, found under the stone flooring of the hall at Dalcross 
Castle. It bears a curious resemblance to a Tableman (fig. 2), on which 





Fig. 1. Tableman of Bone, found 
at Dalcross Castle. 



Fig. 2. Tableman of Bone, 
from Stonehaven. 



the grotesque figure assumes the form of a centaur, formerly exhibited 
by Rev. Mr Christie, of the Parsonage, Stonehaven, the latter being per- 
forated for use on a board with pins. 



The following Communications were read : — 
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NOTICE OF A GROUP OF CARVED GRAVE-SLABS AT DALMALLY, 
ABGYLESHIRE. By ROBERT BRYDALL, F.S. A. Scot. (With Deawings. ) 

The churchyard of Dalmally — which was anciently called Clachan 
Dysart, or Clachan an disert — ^lies in the centre of that country which 
was possessed by the MacGregors in the time of their greatness^ and 
wherein many of that unfortunate clan were buriei When the old 
church was demolished about 1811, several stone coffins were found at 
the north part of the east end of the church, where the MacGregors 
appear chiefly to have been buried ; there were also found several of 
their tombstones, then very much defaced, which were appropriated by 
such of the clan as continued to use the place as a burying-ground.^ That 
the carved stones were more numerous in former years than they now 
are may be inferred from references which have been made to stones 
which do not appear there now. Dean Howson, on his visit, prior to 
1842, wrote : — ^**Many of the stones in this churchyard are said to have 
been brought, by those who consider them as belonging to their ances- 
tors, from Innishail, an island in Loch Awe, once much used as a place of 
interment. That in these cases there has often been a good deal of 
usurpation is exemplified by two instances at Kilchrenan and Kilmore. 
Among the monuments at Dalmally which seem to be remarkable is 
one among the tombs of the M*Intyres, and another among those of the 
M'Naughtons. There are two which seem to commemorate ecclesiastics : 
one, with a plain cross, near the burying-place of Campbell of Lachen 
Lochen; the other,. with a rich cross flory, and below it a figure in 
half relief, near that of Campbell of Cailloch." * In Pennant's Tour 
(and quoted in Origines Parochidlea) it is stated, that there were 
stones " with figures of a warrior, each furnished with a spear or 
two-handed sword ; on some were representations of the chase, others 

* Archatologia Seotica, vol. 8, p. 817, &c. 

* Transactions of the Cambridge Camdtn Society y 1842. 
VOL. XXXL F 
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Canred Grave-Slabs at Dalmally. 
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elegant fret-work, and on one, said to be part of the coffin of a 
McGregor, a fine running pattern of foliage and flowers.*' 

In the Chronicle of James MacGregor, Dean of Lismore, written be- 
fore 1542, there are notices of the following twelve burials in Dysart 
between 1390 and 1528, all of MacGregors, in stone coffins, some on 
the north and some on the south sides of the high altar: — 

1390. Johannis Gregorii de Glenurquhay. 

1415. Gregorii M'Anecham* in Glenurquhay. 

1415. Johannis Dow* M'Anecham VGregar.* 

1 440. Malcolmi filii Johannis Nigri M'Gregor. 

1461. Patricii McGregor Domini de Glenschrey. 

1494. Terloch Keir filii Duncani McGregor. . 

1498. Malcolmi Makgregor filii et heredis Johannis MacGregor de 
Glenschray. 

1518. Patricii McGregor. 

1518. Duncani M'Gregor Custodis Castri de Glenurquhay.* 

1519. Johannis Dow Patricii McGregor de Glenschraye. 

1526. Gregorii filii Johannis McGregor alias M'Evine M*Allester de 
Glenschray. 

1528. Johannis M'Evine Capitani tribus Gregoriane de Glenschray. 

The old stones are now all placed together in the south-west comer 
of the graveyard, and the seven of which drawings are here given are 
the only ones which are carved, none of them having any inscription. 
One, almost covered by sod, is divided into panels, with no carving. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are all of the same class: a panel contains an 
armed man with sword and spear, wearing a long pointed bascinet and 
short tunic, the rest of the surface being filled in with animals and orna- 
ment Fig. 4 is curious as having borne two figures. Fig. 5, also much 
defaced, is peculiar in respect that on the lower part a pair of legs and 
feet appear, carved on a much larger scale than the man in the centre ; 
the panelling is rather gracefully proportioned, and the surface has 
evidently been covered with ornament. It is possible that an attempt 
here has been made to alter the design of the stone, on appropriating 

' Son of One*oyed John. > dhu, black. 

• Genitive of MacGregor. * Keeper of the Castle of Glenurquhay. 
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it for another than the original grave for which it was intended. Fig. 
6, like all the others, is in flat relief : two branches of foliated ornament 
spring from the centre, and roll gracefully outwards, the natural growth 
of the plant having been carefully observed. Fig. 7 is about half the 
size of the others, is in very good condition, and is the only one bevelled 
at the edge. 



l6tWtfMt4 





1^ mCMit 



Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

Near to these is another stone with the figure of a man in slight 
relief within a sunk panel (fig. 8): it is not so suggestive of an armed 
man as the others ; the head is gone, and the rest of the figure is much 
defaced. The projection at his right hand is suggestive of a hom,^ and 
all the rest of the stone is plain except at the foot^ where on a portion 
of it appears, in perfectly fresh lettering, the words "1819 James 
M'Nicoll Archallader." 
^ A htmting-honi appears in the same position in an effigy in St Mary's in Rothesay. 
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II. 

NOTES OF ANTIQUITIES IN LOCH ALSH AND KINTAIL. By THOMAS 
WALLACE, F.S.A. Scot., High School, Inyebness. 

The broch "Castle Grugag" is a round tower or broch similar to 
those in the neighbouring Glenelg. It stands at the foot of a precipitous 
rock called Onag, on the south shore of the extreme east end of Loch 
Alsh, and about half a mile west of Totag Ferry. The highest point to 
the south-west of the castle is called Faire-an-Dun (the watching-place 
of the tower). Grugag is the only specimen, as far as I know, in Loch 
Alsh. It differs in no particular from others of its class except in the 
larger size of the stones, and the shape of one that surmounts the door- 
way. This stone is triangular, and was in all probability found in that 
shape by the builder.^ One side measures 4 feet and the other 3 feet 6 
inches, while its height is a little over 3 feet. I had the privilege of 
seeing this broch cleared out in 1889, and can give the following 
particulars of the ruins as they now stand. The doorway measures 4 
feet 9 inches high on the outside, 3 feet 6 inches wide at the base, and 
2 feet 9 inches at the top. The west side of passage measures 6 feet 
6 inches high and 12 feet long at the base. About half way up it 
measures about 11 feet 10 inches long. Inside the doorway on the 
west side there is 4 feet 4 inches of wall from the entrance. From this 
point the wall recedes 7 or 8 inches, and continues towards the inside 
for 7 feet. The inside of the doorway on the east side shows the 
following measurements : — From the entrance the wall measures 4 feet 
4 inches, and then recedes 8 inches, and from this point the wall 
continues for 7 feet to the interior of the castle. On the right-hand 
side, looking inwards, about 1 6 inches from the entrance, there is an 
opening 3 inches wide, and circular in form. One section of the wall, 
10 inches from the base, showed the following measurements: — 3 feet 
8 inches of wall, 3 feet 3 inches of passage, and 3 feet of wall, making 

' Since writing these notes, I have ascertained that at least two of the Sutherland • 
shire Brochs have similar triangular stones above the doorway. 
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in all 9 feet 11 inches. This measurement was from the outside 
inwards. The floor of the castle was the sloping face of solid rock. 
All that was found in it was half of a quern. 

Vitrified Farts, — ^The island on which Castle Donan stands at Dornie 
has been fortified by a vitrified wall on the land side. There is a 
vitrified Fort on a rocky knoll between the Glennan Burn and Loch 
Long, to the north of Bundalloch. From the remains, this fort has been 
of oval shape, measuring 33 feet from W.S.W. by 28 feet broad. The 
site of the fort is called " The point of the tower,'* and the fort itself 
the "Bard's Castle." Fifty yards east of the fort is a large carried 
boulder, resting on the 50 feet terrace, and called the " Bard's Stone." 
From this fort the site of another can be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Ardelve. 

Cup-marked Stones. — In Glen Flchaig, at the head of Loch Long, there 
is one large boulder at Fadoch and another at Camus-linne, on the 
opposite side of the river, covered with cups of the usual size and cha- 
racter, but no rings. Both stones lie on slight eminences, about the same 
height above the river. At Dornie there is a stone built into the dyke 
on the right-hand side of the road as you leave the village to go towards 
the church. This one has seven or eight cups. At Carr, about 2 miles 
from Dornie, on the east side of Loch Duich, there is a boulder covered 
with cups. About half a mile south-east of the manse of Kintail there 
are a number of boulders between the road and the river, bearing 
numerous cups. The most interesting group is to be found between 
Lienassie and Dorusduan, where there is an exposed glaciated rock- 
surface on the low ground, literally covered with cups. If the turf were 
removed, I have no doubt many more would be seen. On a point of 
rock jutting out to the sea at Totag Ferry there are some very large 
and deep cups. This rock is limestone, and the cups may have been 
the result of weathering. There are others similar to them in some of 
the outer islands. 

Military Roads. — The first road-makers in Britain were the Romans. 
After their departui-e their roads were allowed to fall into disuse ; but 
there were no properly made roads in the Highlands till the last century, 
the first roads having been mere tracks or drove-roads. General Wade 
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began his road-making about 1724, and continued the work till 1733, 
when he was succeeded by General Clayton, who extended the Highland 
Road from Crieflf to Stirling. Wade's roads after this were always 
spoken of as the " old roads." In 1733 Calfield was appointed Inspector 
of the new roads. In 1747 he was entrusted with the making of a road 
from Dumbarton to Inveraray, Lord Albemarle being the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces. From 1747 to 1768 sums varying from £5000 to 
£10,000 were annually spent upon new roads. In 1814 the military 
roads were handed over to the Commissioners of Highland Roads and 
Bridges. One of the principal Military Roads in the Highlands was the 
one from Fort-Augustus to Bemera and Skye, passing through Glen ShieL 
The following reference to this road is made in vol. xxxii. of the House 
of Commons Journals, p. 701 : — "To a party to work upon the road 
leading from Fort-Augustus to Bemera and the island of Sky, which party 
to consist of 2 Subaltern officers, 92 days, at 3d. each per diem, 4 Sergeants 
at Is. each, 4 Corporals at 18d. each, 2 Drummers and 100 men at 6d. 
each = £292, 17s. 4d. Extraordinary charges for Artificers, carts, tools, 
lime, underground drains, coal and other incidental expenses, £239, 
lOs. Od." It is pretty certain that at least for fifteen years (1770- 
1784) a regimental party was employed each year upon this road; and 
as the regiments in Fort-Augustus would be changed each year, the stones 
recording a year's work might each be the record of different regiments.^ 
Figs. 1 and 2 are representations from photographs of stones in Glen- 
shiel, evidently set up in connection with the road to Bemera, each 
probably marking a year's work. No. 1 still stands on an old road in 
Glenshiel, about 2 miles from Shiel Inn. It bears the inscription " XXTV. 
Reg. Ended." It measures 2 feet 6 inches high ; breadth at the top 
14 inches, at the middle 16^ inches, and at the bottom 22 inches, and is 
4 inches thick. No. 2 is unfortunately not in its original position, but 
lies in front of the house, in the wall of which it was discovered, some 
years ago, on the shores of Loch Duich, about 2 miles from Shiel Inn. 
Its dimensions are similar to No. 1, and the inscription runs — ^**The IV. 
of King's Own Royal Reg. made 249 (yards?) of Road Ea[st], 1771." 
Old Brooch, — ^A small circular brooch was washed out of the gravel 

> For these notes I am indebted to Sir Kenneth J. Mackenzie of Gdrloch. 
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of a mountain stream near Dorrisduan shooting-lodge. It is made of 
copper, and is of the rudest workmanship, and measures 2 inches in outer 
diameter and 1^ inches inside diameter, the breadth of the rim being 
f of an inch. On one side it is covered with zigzag ornament, which 
can only be seen by the aid of a glass, owing to the amount of corrosion 
it has suffered. 

Underground DtDelUng. — The position of this dwelling can still be 
pointed out, although the entrance has been closed up for years. It is 
thus described by Miss Gordon Gumming : — " About a mile from Shiel 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Regimental Tablets erected on General Wade's Road. 

Inn is a subterranean cave, close to the road, into which you may crawl. 
Once inside, you will find a chamber 8 feet high, paved and lined with 
large flag-stones, and with a stone roof of long slabs, resting on cross 
rafters also of stone.'* 
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III. 

NOTES ON A STONE CIRCLE IN WIGTOWNSHIRE. By FRED. R. 
COLES, CoEE. Mem. Soc. Antiq. Soot. (With Plans and View.) 

The Standing Stones of Torhouse, of which there is no description in 
the Proceedings^ are situated on either side of the road between Wigtown 
and Kirkcowan, about 3^ miles N.W. of the county town. The name 
on Font's map is Torhouse Macky, and to this day it is locally pro- 
nounced Torrus-kie. These remains have been noticed and partially 
described by old Andrew Symsou, minister of Kirkinner ; and Muir, 
who penned the greater part of his Lighthouse at the Mull of Galloway 
in 1864, also gives a plan of the principal group of stones, which, how- 
ever, tends to mislead, by being too diagrammatic and regular. 

like many other stone circles in the adjoining Stewartry, this at 
Torhouse Moor seems at first sight to be the environment of a cairn, 
but with the added feature of three great stones in line near its centre. 
The fact, however, is, that the accumulation of stones within the area is 
the result of the clearance of the field. Many cartloads, I am informed 
by Rev. George Wilson, who knew the site years ago, of stones were 
emptied round the three great central blocks, till, on his applying to the 
factor, the abuse was stopped. Three examples of stone circles having 
a central monolith are recorded in my paper in the Proceedings, vol. 
xxix. p. 316; but this Wigtownshire circle is the only one known to 
me having more than a monolith of such bulk within the area, with the 
exception, of course, of such chambered cairns as possess tall, upright, 
pillar-like stones, distinctively forming the sides or ends of the enclosing 
burial structure. 

There are at Torhousekie, besides the circle, several smaller groups 
of great stones, the positions and arrangement of which will be made 
clear by a reference to the accompanying general plan (fig. 1). Ap- 
proaching these fields from the south or Wigtown side, one is first 
arrested by the group of three stones on a slight, very gently ascending 
height on the east. The Ordnance map (6 inch scale) shows four stones 
here, that on the south forming a rectangle with the tallest of the three 
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now extant. But Muir mentions only three. Nearly opposite, and built 
into the dike, is a large stone (granite ?), bearing on its upright surface 
a deeply cut oval-shaped basin 15 inches by 8| inches (see D, fig. 1). 
This also was observed by Muir. Leaving on the right the ruined sites 
of three cairns, we reach the principal group of the Standing Stones. 
The enlarged plan (fig. 2) shows the arrangement of these two-and- 



* 



CAIRNS 




General Plan. 



twenty stones, as faithfully as single-handed measurement by triangula- 
tion can render it. The stones are all rude, somewhat rounded, quite 
unhewn blocks of granite; not one is whinstone (as is erroneously 
stated in The LdgMhouse) ; neither is the circumference a true circle, 
nor are the interspaces regular. Several of the stones stand close upon 
5 feet above ground ; A and S are especially conspicuous ; B, not now 
nearly so perpendicular as its fellows, measures over that along its 
sloping upper side. The three central stones present some difficulties. 
As may be seen from the ground plan (Bg. 2), they have not been placed 
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Fig. 3. View of Oinle at Torhonaekie. 
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80 that their longest sides could have formed the sides of a grave ; and 
the presence of the smaller middle stone further tends to dispel the 
notion that these stones directly surrounded an interment. This middle 
stone, however, has been moved; for at present it slopes northwards 
into the earth to such a distance as to preclude the possibility of 
measuring it. But, even on the supposition that its length once nearly 
filled up the space between the two greater stones — ^nearly 8 feet wide 
— and its inner edge lay in line with that of the easterly stone, the 
interment could not be said to be enclosed by these three stones alone. 
If there has been an overground interment here, built on the same prin- 
ciple as are several in the Stewartry, several large stones must have 
been removed from the south side and the east end. The extreme un- 
likelihood of an overground interment is attested by, at any rate, the 
following pieces of negative evidence : tradition tells of none ; history 
records no attempt at discovering the popular " pot of gold " ; and, on 
the ground itself, there is not the least vestige of any thin whinstone 
slabs, such as are commonly used in Galloway kist-vaens.^ I am inclined, 
on these groimds, therefore, to rank this circle of Torhousekie with those 
at Glenquicken, Park of Tongland, and Hills, in the Stewartry, in the 
belief that the intermeut will be found in the area of the circle, nearer 
the circumference than the centre. About 170 feet to the S.E. of the 
central stone, over the dike (see fig, 1), two other stones remain, 21 
feet apart: one is a huge boulder 4 feet 6 inches high, the other pros- 
trate ; and 500 feet due W. of the central stone is the first of three 
great stones, all prostrate, lying very much as if they formed the sole 
relics of a small circle, some 30 feet in diameter. 

Popular tradition associates this circle of the Standing Stones of 
Torhouskie with the grave of the reputed King Galdus; and it is 
usually supposed that Symson is the authority for the belief. As a 
matter of fact, however, Symson merely quotes the then current tradi- 
tion in his Large DeactHpiion of GaUoicaf/^ which was written in 1684, 
and revised 1692. In the Appendix No. V., printed from the StbhcUd 
MSS.f when describing Wigtown, the authors use these words : " Near 

* See my " Record of Kist-vaens found in The Stewartry," in The Reliquary for 
January 1897. 
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to it is the Monument of the King Galdus (from whom some think the 
Shyre was named). There is ther ane large circle of ground, set round 
with long obelisk stones, and some shorter ones in the middle." 

In the last edition of Harper's Jtamhles in Oalloway, p. 327, occurs 
an unaccountable blunder. Quoting in full Symson's description of the 
Standing Stones, in its very midst, the author adds a passage from the 
Statifstical Account, to the effect that " on the third stone is the follow- 
ing. Me mento mori" &c. This passage really applies to the third of 
three gravestones in the kirkyard of the parish church of Wigtown. 



IV. 

NOTES ON A HERALDIC MONUMENT AT KILMANY, FIFESHIRE. By 
ROBERT CRAWFURD WALKER, F.S.A.ScoT. 

In the churchyard of Kilmany, Fifeshire, I recently discovered on a 
tombstone in the open air a large plate containing eight probative 
quarters or proofs of nobility by four descents. This is probably unique 
in Scotland. The monument is in memory of John Melvill of Caimie, 
or Murdochcaimie, a property in the parish of Kilmany, which now 
belongs to Mr Gillespie of Mountquhanie. It is a flat stone, on the top 
of which is inserted a copper plate about 3 feet long by 18 inches broad. 
At the top of the plate is the following inscription : — 

Memoriae Johannis Melville a Karnie 
Qui vita puriter acta avitam auxit gloriam 
Sacrum esse voluit, quod obrnis monimentum 

FiDA, PUDICA, M0EREN8 

Maria Uxor 
AlexRi Metellani Comitis Lauderiae Fratris 
Filia Maxima 
Obiit sine prole Apr. 25 1734 jet, 38 

Below this inscription are the following lines : — 

In what soft language shaU my thoughts get free, 

My dearest Caimie, when I talk of thee ? 

Ye Muses, Graces, all ye gentle train 

Of weeping loves, assist the pensive strain. 
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But why should I implore your moving art ? 
Tis but to write the dictates of my heart ; 
And all that knew his real worth will join 
Their friendly sighs and pious tears with mine. 
His soul was formed to act each glorious part 
Of life, unstained with vanity or art ; 
No thought within his generous breast had birth, 
But what he might have owed to heaven and earth ; 
Practised by him, each virtue grew more bright, 
And shone with more than its own native light 
Whatever noble warmth could recommend — 
The just, the active, and the constant friend, 
Was all his own. But oh ! a dearer name 
And softer tyes mine endless sorrows daim ; 
Left now alone, comfortless, and forlorn. 
The lover I, and tender husband, mourn. 
As thou alone hast taught my heart to prove 
The highest raptures of a virtuous love, 
That sacred passion I to thee confine, 
My spotless faith shall be for ever thine 

MARY MELVILL. 

At the foot of the plate are the arms of John Melvill impaled with 
those of his wife Mary Maitland. At the dexter side are the paternal 
quarters, and on the sinister side the maternal quarters. A careful 
drawing of the plate has been made by Mr. T. S. Robertson, F.S.A.Scot, 
an engraving of which is annexed. The arms are beautifully and 
correctly engraved, and are as follows: — In the base of the plate those of 
John Melvill and his wife. They are "gules, a sun between three 
crescents argent, within a bordure of the second charged with eight roses 
of the first"; for Melville of Murdocairnie, impaled with first and fourth, 
" or, a lion rampant gules couped at all its joints of the first within a 
double tressure flory counter flory of the second"; for Maitland, second 
and third, *^ argent, a grifiin segreant sable, beaked and membered gules, 
holding a sword with its forefoot supporting a Saracen's head proper " ; 
for Lauder of Hatton, in the centre of the quarterings, an annulet, for 
difference. Above the arms is a helmet surmounted by the crest, a crescent 
argent (?), with the motto "Denique Coelum." The shield is surrounded 
by a beautiful and elaborate mantling. 
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On the dexter side, beginning at the foot, are the paternal quarters. 
These are — 

1. Father, Alexander Melvill of Cairnie. 

2. Father's mother, Christian Aiton, ** argent, a cross engrailed cantoned 
with four roses gules," for Aiton of Inchdairnie. 

3. Grandfather's mother, Jean Gourlay, "sable, an eagle displayed 
argent, armed and beaked gules," for Gourlay of Kincraig. 

4. Grandmother's mother, Helen Hamilton, first and fourth, ** gules, 
three cinquefoils ermine," for Hamilton of Kilbrackmont; second and 
third, " or, on a bend sable three escalops of the first," for Dischington 
of Ardross. 

On the sinister side, also beginning at the foot, are the maternal 
quarters. These are — 

1. Mother, Grizel Foulis, ** argent, on a fesse between three bay leaves 
vert, a primrose or," for Foulis of Ravelston. 

2. Mother's mother, Margaret Primrose, first and fourth, " or, a lion 
rampant vert, armed and langucd gules " ; as a coat of augmentation, 
second and third, " argent, on a fesse azure between three primroses vert, 
as many mullets or," for Primrose. 

3. Grandfather's mother, Sinclair, "argent, on a cross en- 
grailed gules five bezants." 

4. Grandmother's mother, Elizabeth Keith, "argent, a bordure gules 
on a chief of the second three palets of the first." 

The shields round the sides are oval in form, and have neither helmet 
nor crest, which is correct according to Nisbet {Heraldry, vol. ii. part 4, 
p. 144). 

Alexander Melvill of Murdochcairnie married Grizel Foulis, daughter 
of Sir John Foulis, Baronet, of Ravelston, whose wife was Margaret 
Primrose, daughter of Sir Archibald Primrose of Dalmeny and his wife 
Elizabeth Keith, daughter of James Keith of Benholm, second son of 
George, Earl Marischal. Sir John Foulis of Ravelston 's mother was a 
daughter of Sir John Sinclair of Stevenson. This accounts for the 
maternal quarters. 

Alexander Melvill's father married Christian, daughter of Robert Aiton 
of Inchdairnie. His grandfather married Jean Gourlay, daughter of Sir 

VOL. XXXL G 
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Thomas Gourlay of Kincraig, while Robert Alton married Helen Hamilton, 
daughter of James Hamilton of Kilbrackmont. This accounts for the 
paternal quarters. 

A sketch of the pedigree is annexed, which shows the different 
quarters. 

g) (4) (3) i*) 

ourlay. Robert Alton =z Helen Hamilton. Fuulis ^ Sinclair. Sir Arch. Primrose = Klixabeth Keith. 



I («) I I <2) I 

MelvlU a Chrtstlan Alton. Sir John Fonlls := Margaret Primrose. 

I I 

■ (TTl (1) I 

Alexander Melvlll^sGrizel Fonlls. 

John MelvUl. 



V. 
DOGS IN CHURCH. Bv J. M. MACKINLAY, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

In the Life ami Letters of John Cairns, D.D., LL.D., by the Rev. 
Dr A. R. MacEwen, allusion is made to an interview which Cairns had 
with Wordsworth in the Lake District In the course of the interview, 
Wordsworth spoke with disapprobation of the custom common in the 
Border counties of shepherds bringing their dogs with them to church 
on Sundays. In the north-east of Scotland, attempts were formerly 
made to put down the practice of takiug dogs to church. In Inverune 
and the Earldom of tJie Oarioch, by the late Rev. John Davidson, D.D., 
occurs the following entry in connection with Oyne parish, Aberdeen- 
shire : — ^'* 1673, March 23. — Appointed that Patrick Mortimer, elder, 
wait next Lord's day, betwixt the second and third bells, and observe 
M'ho brought dogs, and take the clip and draw them to the church style ; 
the owners of the dogs to satisiie as Sabbath breakers'' (p. 339). 
Twenty-three years earlier, as we learn from the same work, the magis- 
trates of Inverui-ie had set their faces against the custom. Among the 
extracts from the Inverurie kirk-session and burgh minutes, quoted by 
Dr Davidson, occurs this entry : — " February 17th, 1650. — Every an that 
brings doggs to the kirk with them to pay 40 sh. for the first time, 
hav a merk for the second tym, whilk is still to l)e doublit so long as 
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they continue so doing" (p. 316). The following extract from the 
" Records of the Kirk-Session and Presbytery of Aberdeen " from 1562 
to 1657 occurs in Antiquarian Gleanings, compiled by Gavin TurreflF 
(second ed., p. 174) : — ** Whereas, againest the decencie obeervet within 
all well reformit churches, many of the inhabitants of this burgh, both 
men and women, brings with them their dogges to the paroch kirk on 
the Lord's day, and uther dayes in the weik, in tyme of sermones and 
Divine service, whair throw and be the barking and perturbation of 
these doggea, the people are aftin withdrawn from hearing of God's 
word, and often Divine service is interrupted, ane thing that is not 
comelie to be seen in the house of God, so it is not to be comported 
with in a civil burgh ; for removing the quhilk abuse the magistrates, 
ministers, eldaris and deacons of the Kirk-session of this burgh hes 
statut and ordanit, and be thir presentes statutes and ordaines, that no 
inhabitant whosoever within the same suffer thair dogges, whether tliey 
be mastives, curres, or messens, to follow them heireftir to the paroche 
kirk of this burgh on the Saboth day, nor no uther day in the weik, in 
tyme of sermones and public prayeris ; certefyeing all these personcs 
whose dogges sail be scin and knowin in the said kirkes the tymes fore- 
said, that they, and ilk ane of them, efter tryall and conviction, sail pay 
to the collector of the Kirk Session of that burgh the sowme of fourtie 
shillings Scots money for the use of the poor, totieg quoties, by and 
attour that it shall be lesome to the scourgeris to fell their dogges. 
Quhilk ordinance is appoynted to be intimat to the inhabitants of this 
burgh be the reidaris the next Lord's day in both the churches, that 
none pretend ignorance heirof." It may be remarked in passing that 
the metssans referred to in this quotation are lapdogs. In his Proverbs 
of all Nations (p. 101), under the heading of ** Self-Conceit," Kelly 
quotes the following saying : — 

*** We hounds slew the hare,' quoth the mesaan" 
In the royal burgh of Cullen in Banffshire a bedehouso, said to have 
been founded by the Findlater family, at one time existed for the 
support of a certain number of iK)or persons. According to a local tradi- 
tion referred to in the New Statistical AccoutU of Scotland (Banffshire, p. 
352, n.), the men connected with this hospital were required to be in 
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attendance at the door of the parish church on Sundays, armed with 
pike staves to prevent the entrance of dogs into the building. Chambers, 
in his Book of Days (vol. i. p. 525), remarks : ** In some parishes, persons 
were regularly appointed to whip dogs out of church, and dogwhipping 
is a charge in some sextons' accounts to the present day." In various 
English parishes bequests were made to ensure the exclusion of dogs 
from church. Thus, in the parish of Trysull, Staffordshire, in the year 
1725, John Rudge bequeathed twenty shillings a year to be ^mid to a 
poor man for keeping the parishioners awake in church, and for prevent- 
ing the entrance of stray dogs. By a bequest, made by Richard Dovey 
of Farmcote, of date 1659, an annual payment of eight shillings was 
made to a poor man in the parish of Claverley, Shropshii-e, for the per- 
formance of the same duties. There was a similar provision for the ex- 
clusion of dogs from church in the parishes of Chislet in Kent and 
Peterchurch in Herefordshire. A certain piece of land, about two acres 
in extent, called the " Dogwhipper's marsh," was burdened with an 
annual charge of ten shillings, to be paid to a person whose duty it was 
to keep order during divine service. (Edwards' Remarkable Charities^ 
referred to in Chambers' Book of Days (voL i. p. 524), and Thiselton 
Dyer's Church Lore Gleanings (p. 62). 

In the north of England, the officer whose duty it was to look after 
the dogs was known as the dog noper. In Brockett's Glossary of North 
Country WordSy the verb " to naup " is defined as to beat, to strike. In 
Jamieson's Scottish Dicticmai'yy " to nap " has the same meaning. Mr John 
Nicholson, in his Folk- Lore of East Yorkshire (p. 9), says : " Of church 
officials, the dog nauper (whipper) is now obsolete, but it was customary 
for him to head the funeral procession with his rod of office, decorated 
with a black crape bow." Regarding the instruments used in the re- 
moval of dogs, Mr Wm. Andrews, in his Curiosities of the Church (p. 
176), gives the following particulars : — " In Baslow church, an ancient 
chapel of Bake well, Derbyshire, there is still preserved the dogwhipper's 
implement There are also persons alive, or recently deceased, who can 
recollect its use. The thong of the whip is about three feet long, and is 
fastened to a long ash stick, round the handle of which is a band of 
twisted leather. In the church of Clynnogfawr, in North Wales, is an 
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instrument for dragging dogs out of the church. It is a long pair of 
* lazy tongs/ with sharp spikes fixed at the end." Churchwardens' 
accounts supply data showing how important the dogwhipper was 
reckoned in former times. Among the examples cited (p. 177) by 
Mr Andrews are the following. In the Wakefield churchwardens' 
accounts are such entries as — 

1616 — Paid to Gorby Stork for whippinge doggs, . 
1624 — Paid to the dogwhipper, .... 

1628 f — ^^^^ ^ Lyght Owler for whippinge dogs, . 
1664 — Dogwhipper, for his qr. wages, . 
1703 — For hatts, shoes, and hoses for sexton and dog- 
whipper, 18 6 

The same writer mentions that at East Witton, in Yorkshire, a man, 
known officially as the dogwhipper, had a salary of eight shillings a 
year. {Ihid,^ p. 177.) In his Church Lore Oleanmjs (p. 61) the 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer says : — ** In 1571, as appears from the 
church books of St Mary's, Reading, John Marshall was chosen clerk 
and sexton, and for the sum of 1 3s. 4d. he was * to see the church kept 
clean from time to time, the seats swept, the mats beaten, the dogs 
driven out of the church, the windows made clean, and all other things 
done that shall be necessary for the good and cleanly keeping of the 
church, and the quiet of divine service.' " After giving other examples 
of a like kind, Mr Dyer adds (p. 61): — "The dog noper, an official 
appointed for this purpose, still holds office at Ecclesfield ; and in the 
records of Groosnargh, Lancashire, it was ordered (April 10th, 1704) 
that the sexton, so long as he demean himself dutifully, do sweep the 
chuich, and whip the dogs out of it every Lord's day." The same 
author reminds us (p. 62) that **in the life-size portrait of old Scarlett, 
the sexton, hung in the nave of Peterborough Cathedral, his dogwhip is 
seen thrust through his waist-belt." In the Book of Homilies issued in 
1563 is a sermon on " Repayring and keeping cleane and comely adorn- 
ing of Churches," and in it is this sentence relating to the fabric of the 
Church : " It is the house of prayer, not the house of talking, of walk- 
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ing, of brawling, of minstrelsie, of bawkes, of dogs." (Black letter ed. 
of 1635, second tome, p. 80.) 

In tbe churcbwardeiis' accounts of Bradeston cliurcb, Norfolk, under 
date 1544, a certain sum is entered as having been paid for ''a hesppe 
of twynne for ye nette at ye church dore." It has been thought that 
the net was stretched across the church door during service to keep dogs 
from entering. (Thiselton Dyer s Church Lore Gleanings^ p. 62.) Rev. 
MacKenzie E. C. Walcott, in his Sacred Archceology, sub voce Dog- 
whipper, gives tbe following information : — " Dogwhipper. — An official 
in many post-Reformation churches and cathedrals, as Durham and at 
Ripon ; in Queen Elizabeth's time, at St Paul's he paid a special visit on 
Saturdays. In the Cathedral of Lima there is a perrone. In Germany 
he is called Hundfogde or Spogubbe, and in France, Roy de TEglise. 
At Amsterdam there is in the New Church the dogwhipper's chapel ; 
and in Portugese churches a common ailjunct is the kapella dos execu- 
9&es." A singular custom at one time existed in the north of England 
of whipping dogs found in the streets on a certain day in October. 
This was done till early in the present century. St Luke's Day, 
October 18th, was known in York as Whip-dog Day. Dogwhipping 
used to be practised also at Sheffield, Rotherham, Hull, and elsewhere. 
At Hull, the 10th of October was the day specially set apart for the 
cruel custom, and time was when every urchin had a whip ready for the 
occasion. The origin of the custom is obscure, but it is believed to 
have taken its rise in pre-Reformatiou days. (Andrews' Bygone 
England^ pp. 88-90.) On the Continent, sick dogs were sometimes 
taken to church to be healed. The dogs were held by their owners, and 
selected passages from the Gospels were read aloud as the principal part 
of the ritual. (F. Thiers's Superstitions qui regardent tous les Sacremenis, 
referred to in The Antiquary, January 1896, p. 19.) 

[Mr Thomas Ross, F.S.A. (Scot.), has directed my attention to a 
picture by David Allan, the Scottish Hogarth, born 1744, died 1796. 
The picture, called " Presbyterian Penance, " or ** The Repentance Stool,'' 
represents the beadle driving several dogs out of the church with a lai^ 
key in one hand and a broom-switch in the other. In Hie Athenceum 
for 13th February 1897, the critic of ** Gloucestershire Notes and 
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Queries " (vol. vi.) remarks : — " The following inscription painted on a 
board is still to be seen in the north porch of Hawkesbury church : — 
* It is desired that all Persons that do come to this Church would be 
careful to leave their Dogs at home, and that the Women would not 
walk in with their Pattens.'" I am indebted to Mr F. R. Coles for 
drawing my attention to the following entry from the Session-book of 
Oyne Parish, of date 16th March 1673, quoted in Archodologia Seottca, 
(vol. iii. p. 13, note): — **The minister and elders, considering how 
God's worship was molested by dogs in the church, desired the collector 
to causse mak ane dog-clip. 23rd. — John Meldram, collector, declared 
he had causse mak ane dog-clip ; and it was appointed that ane of the 
elders, viz., Patrick Martaine, should wait on the next Lord's day, 
betwixt the second and third bell, and causse thos who brought dogs to 
the church (either themselves or ther servants) to tak the clip and draw 
them to the church styll ; and it was ordained that thos who disobeyed 
to do so should be caused satisfie as occasioners of sabbath breaking." 
In his Travels in Scotland (London, 1807), the Rev. James Hall remarks 
(p. 428) : — ** So much trouble do dogs give in some churches, that there 
is one appointed to go through the church-yard with a kind of long- 
handled forceps, which he holds out before him, and with which he 
wounds the tails, legs, and ears, &c. of the dogs, and thereby keeps the 
church and church-yard clear of these useful, but totally unnecessary 
animals in a place of public worship."] 
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Monday, Sth February 1897. 
JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Cliair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows : — 

Robert Barclay Allardice, M.A., Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

W. Bruce Bannerman, Bedford Place, Croydon. 

Thomas C. H. Hedderwick, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., M.P., 22 Ladbroke 

Square, London. 
John Qeoroe Barron Henderson, W.S., Nether Parkley, Linlithgow. 
John S. Mackay, M.A, LL.D., 69 Northumberland Street. 
John Munro, J.P., Dun Righ, Oban. 
Rev. James M. Strachan, B.D., Kilspindie Manse, ErroL 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Surgeon-General Sir W. A Mackinnon, K.C.B., F.S.A Scot. 

Powder-Flask of leather, 8 inches high by 5 J inches wide, stitched 
up the sides, and having side-loops for suspension cut out on each side 
of the neck, the mouthpiece gone. Its interesting history is narrated 
by the donor as follows : — 

This powder-flask belonged to Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and 
was given by him to Boatman Maclnnes, who accompanied him in Mac- 
kinnon 's boat from Strathaird, in the Isle of Skye, to the mainland, on 
the occasion of old ^lackinnon taking the Prince away from Skye, and 
rescuing him from falling into the hands of the troops and man-of-war 
that were endeavouring to capture him. On the parting of the Prince 
with John Maclnnes he handed him this powder-horn, as the only 
thing he had to give him in his forlorn and destitute state, saying to 
John, " Keep this ; and remember, if I come back as King, you will not be 
forgotten." The horn was retained by Maclnnes till his death, and 
was given to me over fifty years ago by John Maclnnes's son, also John 
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Maclnnes, who then lived m Suishnish, Strath, Isle of Skye, who 
narrated to me the Prince's words, as told to him by his father. 

When I received the horn it had a mouthpiece of polished goat's 
horn, but that part is now unfortunately lost Since I got this relic it 
has had a curious history. In my younger days I believed that John 
and Charles Sobieski Stuart (the Hay Allans as they were often called) 
were genuine descendants of the last of the Stuart line of Kinga In 
this belief, in 1854, when I was ordered to the East for the Crimean 
War, from Corfu, where I was then quartered, on leaving for the seat of 
war, I entrusted the precious relic to Captain Beresford (a relation of 
Count D'Albany by marriage), A.D.C. to General Conyers, commanding 
at Corfu, to bring home to England the horn, and present it to Charles 
Count D'Albany, in whose possession it was for over thirty-two years. 
The last time he left this country, never to return, he left the horn in 
possession of his landlady in Pimlico, with written instructions that if 
ever I returned to England from foreign service, it was to be kept for 
me, and not given to anyone else. In due time I returned ; and h<?aring 
from a Miss Roberts, a great friend of Count D'Albany's, that the horn 
was in safe-keeping for me, I called for it, and claimed it. The landlady, 
not knowing nie personally, declined to part with it till I had proved 
my identity. Having done this to her entire satisfaction, she handed to 
me the written instructions previously mentioned. 

My mother, a daughter of L. MacKinnon of Corry, told me that she, 
when a young girl, frequently saw old John Maclnnes, who used to 
come and see her father at Corry, who always gave John a dram of 
whisky, telling him at the same time to drink a health to Captain 
Ferguson of H.M. S. "Furnace," who had so unmercifully flogged him. 
This always put the old man in a rage, though it was only said by 
my grandfather to tease him. For further particulars as to John Mac- 
Innes's part in rescuing the Prince, see The Lyon in Mourning, vol. ii. 
pp. 251, 253, and vol. iii. p. 22. In the above-quoted work Mac- 
Inncs's name is spelt John MacGiniiis. This is wrong : there were no 
MacGinnises in Skye, but Maclnnes is a very common name in the 
island. Tlie Lyon in Mourning also states that John Maclnnes was tied 
to a tree at Kilmory in Strathaird when flogged by Capt Ferguson ; but 
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in my early years the local tradition was that he was flogged on board 
H.M.S. " Furnace," receiving 700 lashes, after each 50 of which he was 
asked by Ferguson to reveal where he left the Prince on the mainland, 
but refused, and was finally thrown into his boat more dead than alive. 
The boat had been taken in the channel between Skye and the mainland 
on Maclnnes's return after landing the Prince in Clanranald's country. 

(2) By Captain J. H. Andbbson, 2nd East Lancashire Regiment. 

Collection of Flint Implements, chiefly Scrapers and worked and un- 
worked Flakes, from ' Caesar's Camp * and other localities near Alder- 
shot, Hants. Captain Anderson gives the following particulars of the 
circumstances in which these implements were found : — 

" The large majority of the Neolithic implements came from * Caesar's 
Camp,' Aldershot I found most of them just under the surface, or 
on the surface, having been washed out by rain. * Caesar s Camp* is 
600 feet above sea-level. It presents a fairly bold escarpment to the 
north, composed of Upper Bagehot beds, capped by the * Southern Drift ' 
of Sir J. Prestwich. The camp is flat on the surface, and is separated 
from the adjacent land to the south by a large double ditch. I do not 
judge this to be Roman work. 

** The majority of the implements styled Eolithic also come from 
* Caesar's Camp,' and occur chiefly from 3 to 20 feet deep. I picked 
them out in dtu from the face of the escarpment About 4 to 1 2 feet 
deep runs a bed of conglomerate — flints cemented by iron ; and many 
of those sent came out of this bed. Most of those Eolithic implements 
have the bulb of percussion, and I think that they all show signs of 
artificial origin, and some show secondary working. 

The specimens from the Frimley Drift were found in situ in gravel-pita 
from 4 to 6 feet deep. I do not attach much importance to those from 
Tongham. They came out of an alluvium, the relative position of which 
in the local series I do not know ; mostly turned up by the plough." 

(3) By \V. Cramond, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

A Consecration Cross, in the original plaster of the church of Desk- 
ford, BanfTshire, 1541. In this case the cross is a hexafoil, 2 inches 
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in diameter, somewhat roughly picked out in the plaster, but evidently 
following outlines regularly traced with compasses. It was the custom 
to mark beforehand the places where the Bishop was to anoint the walls 
with chrism. This was done by crosses of various shapes and sizes. 
The figure was usually scratched into the stone or plaster with com- 
passes, and then generally painted.^ 

The hexafoil form "occurs so often in positions where one would 
expect to find a consecration cross, that it seems probable that it was 
meant for one." 

(4) By Miss Chbistian Menzibs, Perth. 
Silver Fi-uit-Knife and Fork, in Case. 

(5) By Jambs Curlb, Jun., lAbranan. 

Index of Archaeological Papers, published 1891-94. 

(6) By the Society op Antiquaries, London. 

Excavation of Silchester : Reports of the progress of the Excavations 
for the Years 1890-95. 4to. 

(7) By the Master op the Rolls. 

Memorials of the Abbey of St Edmund, vol. iii. ; Calendar of Close 
Rolls, Edward IIL, 1327-30; Acts of the Privy Council, 1581-82; 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America, and West Indies, 
1677-80. 

(8) By the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1891-92. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vols, xxx., xxxi., xxxii 

(9) By D. Eraser Harris, M.R, CM., B.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., the 

Author. 
Caroline Park House and Roystoun Castle : a description and 
historical account. Printed for private circulation. Chiswick Press. 
Folio. 1896. 

> See an article on Consecration Crosses in Arehttlogia, vol. xlviii. p. 456. 
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(10) By A. G. Reid, F.S.A. Scot, the Author. 

The Castle, Barony, and Sheriffdom of Auchterarder. 4to ; pp. 28 ; 
Crieff, 1896. 

(11) By J. C. Roger, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Rothesay Castle and the Rothesay Tombs. 8vo ; 1896. Privately 
printed. 

(12) By Captain J. F. Macphbrson, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

On the Stature of the Men of Roxburgh and Selkirk Shires. 8vo ; pp. 
12. Reprint from Transactions of Berwickshire Naturalists* Club, 1893. 

There were also Exhibited : — 

(1) By Rev. Professor R. Herbert Story, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
Flag of white silk, 6 feet by 4 feet, bearing the legend, in large 

capital letters :— FOR THE LORD OF HOSTS. This flag, Dr Story 
said, was an interesting relic of a man with a very remarkable history, — 
Rev. John Hepburn, minister of Urr, in Kirkcudbrightshire, a great 
friend of Rev. John Macmillan, minister of the neighl)ouring parish of 
Balmaghie, who became the founder of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Hepburn did not secede, like his neighbour; but when he 
believed the Protestant Constitution in Church and State was in danger 
through Mars rising in 1715, he drilled his male parishioners and 
marched them 320 strong into Dumfries. When the Jacobite force 
under Ken mure had passed into England without any serious attempt 
upon Dumfries, Hepburn and his followers marched home again to Urr. 
The banner under which they thus took the field was carefully laid 
aside, and had been preserved in the manse till the present time, being 
now exhibited by the kindness of the Rev. David Frew, the present 
minister of the parish. 

(2) By Rev. Douglas Gordon Barron, Minister of Dunottar. 

A collection of Stone Implements, &c., from Ingamoor, parish of 
Aithsting, and one from Papa Stour, Shetland, viz. : — 

Polished Axe of limestone, 2| inches in length by 1 J inches in breadth 
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across the cutting edge, tapering to 1 J inch at the bluntly rounded butt 
It is nowhere more than | inch in thickness, is finely polished, but 
seems to have been subjected to injury by fire. 

Large Scraper of porphyritic stone, of the usual form, 3 inches in 
length by If inches in breadth. Scrapers of this size are uncommon, 
even in flint ; and though flint scrapers of smaller size are very common, 
the scraper in any other material than flint is exceedingly rare in Scotland. 
Portion of a broad Knife made of a thin layer of sandstone, with a 
rounded tang projecting 1^ inches from the back. 

Leaf- shaped Blade of thin sandstone, rubbed smooth, and brought to 
an edge all round, to within f inch of the butt. 

Slender four-sided Whetstone, 3 inches in length and less than f inch 
square, much and unequally worn towards the middle of its length on 
all its four sides. It has a hole for suspension, obliquely perforated 
through the butt end. 

Polished Disc of micaceous schist, 3 J inches in diameter and scarcely 
exceeding J inch in thickness, with mottled surface and rounded edges, 

now somewhat chipped. It resembles the discs described in the 

Proceedings^ vol. x. p. 717, except that it is perforated in the centre by a 

hole nearly \ inch in diameter. It was found at Brae Holm, Papa Stour. 
Pendant of greywacke, \\ inches in length by 1 inch in greatest 

breadth, the lower part somewhat heart-shaped, 

the upper part nearly circular, and perforated for 

suspension. In the lower part are four circular 

hollows or cups, slightly more than \ inch diameter 

and about the same in depth, arranged in lozenge 

form, and at either side a smaller hollow. The 

larger hollows have perpendicular sides, and are 

slightly concave in the bottom, and in this respect 

they resemble the so-called cup-markings on the 

curious series of stone objects found in the Fort of _. , « ^ ^ * 
., , . , „ , . , Fig. 1. Pendant of 

Dunbuie, as described in the Proceedings, vol. xxx. greywacke, (\,) 

p. 291. 

Oval Disc of micaceous slaty stone, measuring If inches by 1 J inches, 

and slightly more than \ inch in thickness, having a central circular 
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hollow ^ inch in diameter, sunk to nearly the thickness of the disc, 
and pierced by a hole about ^ of an inch square in the middle of the 
bottom. On either side of the central hollow, and half-way between its 
margin and the circumference of the disc, are perforations about -^ of 
an inch in diameter, bored through from the upper surface. 

Fragment of an Arm-ring of steatitic stone, of about 2} inches 
diameter, flat on the inner side and convex on the outer. The convex 
part is polished. 

Two Whorls of steatite, each about 1 1 inches in diameter, and one of 
burnt clay, f inch in diameter. 

Bead of steatite, J an inch in diameter, the hole bored from both 
sides. 

The following Communications were read : — 



NOTICE OF A CUP- AND RINGMARKED BOULDER, RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED ON THE BRAID HILLS. By JOHN BRUCE, F.S.A. Scot. 

Ou the Bmid Hills golf-course a small cup and ring boulder was dis- 
covered the other day by Mr George Lamb, Divinity Student, of Old 
Kilpatrick, wlio immediately reported it to the Helensburgh Naturalist 
and Antiquarian Society. The boulder is of white sandstone. A repre- 
sentation of it from a photograph is here shown in fig. 1. The surface 
measiures 36 inches by 22 inches, and has on the upper side and edge 
three well-defined cup-marks, with one ring roimd each. As has been 
frequently noticed before in previous examples, the sculpturings have 
evidently been picked out with a sharp-pointed tool, not by chiselling 
or grinding. The cups are J inch, J inch, and | of an inch respectively 
in depth. The boulder bears several marks which look as if they had 
been made by the ploughshare, the small plateau on which it lies 
showing signs of cultivation of an early date. 

Mr F. R. Coles adds the following : — 

Mr Bruce's note having been written only from a report of the dis- 
covery of this stone, I append the following remarks drawn up since 
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seeing the stone on the afternoon of Saturday, Slst January. The 
stone was found with the lower edge of its sculptured side deeply 
embedded in the turf, between the eighth and ninth holes of the golf- 
course on the Braid Hills. Its exact locality could not be determined 
on account of the heavy snowfall ; and when I saw it, the greenkeeper 
had it under lock and key in the tool-house. The stone measures almost 
3 feet by 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot thick, and is roughly oblong. The 
cup- and ring-scribings on it comprise a large rudely oval ring, on part 




Fig. 1. Cup- aud Ring-marked Stone on the Braid Hills. 
(From a photograph by Mr George Lamb.) 



Wf.) 



of which tool-marks are clearly visible, which encloses seven cups in all. 
Two of these are surrounded by one ring each, and each of these rings 
is extended into a groove in line with the centre of the cup and crossing 
each other, — a feature novel to me among cup- and ring-marks. Two 
other, less perfect, cups are connected by a straight groove ; and of the 
three rem>uning, one has a short groove. The entire group occupies a 
space 16 inches wide by 10 inches high, and the rings and principal cu[i8 
are very cleanly picked out. There are the marks of a ploughshare 
towards the upper edge of the stone. 

About the year 1867 three cists were found near the east end of the 
upi)er pond on the Braids ; and I am informed by the discoverer (who 
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was then gamekeeper on the estate) that Sir J. Y. Simpson saw these 
cists. Nothing having been found in them but crumbling bones, we 
have no record of their existence in the Proceedings. It is quite likely 
that there are others on the hill, nearer to the site of the cup- and ring- 
marked stone, which may possibly prove to be the cover of one of them. 
About 300 yards away in a south-easterly direction from the site of this 
stone, or exactly 50 yards S.S.W. of the tool-house, there lies another 
travelled boulder; and on its exposed surface, measuring 21 inches by 
14, are three shallow cups. 



II. 

NOTES ON AMULETS FROM MOROCCO (with Translations). 
By W. IVISON macadam, F.S.A. Scot. 

The subjects of these notes were collected in the Egyptian Soudan, and 
were taken from the followers of the Mahdi. They now belong to Mr 
J. Macnaught Campbell, of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, and it is 
through his kindness that I am enabled to show them to the Society 
to-night. 

Originally the writing was enclosed in triangular skin coverings, 
neatly sewn. They are worn round the neck, next the skin, and were 
intended to act as charms to prevent danger to the wearer. 

I have here two unopened. One is covered with alligator skin, and 
one with camel hide, with the hair still adhering. The dimensions of 
the alligator covered amulet are 5 J cm. by 4 cm., and the thickness is 
about 1 cm. ; whilst the camel hide covered one is 6 cm. by 6 cm. and 
5 cm., the thickness being about 1*2 cm. The weight of the first is 5*65 
grammes, and that of the second 7*95 grammes. There is a thin thong 
of hide attached to each, with a loose end, evidently for the purpose of 
hanging or attaching the amulet to the person of its wearer. 

The three open writings shown are on a coarse native paper, the fibre 
in which I have not been able to identify. The paper is very tough. 

The first document is 16^ cm. by 11^ cm. broad, and has writing on 
both sides. The writing is Arabic, and in the modification which I am 
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informed common to Morocco. The translation I am enabled to give 
you through the kindness of my student, Mr Ezra Khamis, a native of 
Kurdistan, and of Dr Zaytoun, from Syria. It is as follows : — 

In the name of the most merciful Qod. This charm is written to fill the 
heart and to heal the head. It speaks of love and all that man and woman 
desires, i.e^ strong love ; to bring forth otfspring. When he is in the midst of an 
assembly, he is not despised (if he has children), and his word is esteemed and 
respected. And none shall >je able to dissuade him from his love. Praise unto 
Qod, who has preferred us to many of his believers and worshippers. (This 
last sentence is repeated seven times.) [Bottom part unknown to translator.] 

The second writing is partly diagraiuatic. It is in the same language, 
and the translation is as follows : — 

In the name of the most merciful Gfod. The object of this writing is to be 
desired by men, by the power of the benevolent and high Qod, From the 
written book may the name of bearer be giuded by Qod and find love amongst 
men, and may he be attended with success and victory, and may God protect 
him from all illnesses, and may he supply his daily bread. Qod said to him 
that wrote this Papeel chapter : let him run and get fortune for the sake of 
the great conqueror, the only one. May God punish those people who try to 
harm you. May you live lung and have good health, and may you acquire 
plenty of gold, silver, and servants, and high attainments and position. 

May God deliver you from enemies ; and all these blessings may be granted 
you for the sake of his name. Amen. 

I ask thee, Qod, for these things very quickly : to deliver you from the 
magicians, from men possessed with demons, and from all, both great and 
smadl, who wish to hurt you. Every man shall love you with strong love, and 
Qod may give you much gold. May God give you victory over yoiu: enemies. 
May Qod save you from the rage of the sea. O Qod I God ! (repeated 
eight times.) 

The size of this sheet is 16 J cm. by 13 cm. 

The third writing is on a much larger sheet, the dimensions of which 
are 23 cm. by 17 cm., and the writing is on one side of the sheet only. 
Mr Khamis informs me that this writing is undoubtedly the work of an 
uneducated scribe, as there are numerous errors in grammar and spelling. 
The translation is as follows : — 

In the name of the most merciful Qod. The objt^ct of this writing is to ask 
fi-om thee, God, that all men and women, great and small, their supply may 
VOL. XXXI. H 
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be met quickly aud nothing else. Men rebelled against Gk>d, and He afflicted 
them with muteness, but they did not tremble ; with diseases, but they did 
not learn ; and with afflictions, yet they don*t remember. They even do not 
say Gkxi is great t [Qod is great' is repeated eleven time&] A prophet is come 
to you from amongst yourselves to watch over the believers. Say I have 
trusted in Qod, who is the Creator of the World, and if He saw tliat I please 
Him, He will know of it. [This last sentence is repeated four times.] 

Those who believe are to be loved and blessed by Qod. [Repeated four 
times.] 

They shall confess his name for ever and ever. Amen. 

[The writing inside ovals is symbolic, and is unknown to translator.] 
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IIL 



SCOTTISH BURLLLS AND SKULLS, PROBABLY BELONGING TO THE 
BRONZB AGE. Bt Si& ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., 
Foreign Seeretary, 

On the 15th of August 1892, wheu cruising with The Duke of 
Aigyll among the Western Islands of Scotland, we heard at Bunessau 
that Mr Mellis, the tenant of the shootings, had discovered some burials 
in stone cists on the seashore at Ardachy, near Ardalanish farm, and 
about three miles distant from Bunessan village. 

Next forenoon, we went to inspect the locality and to make further 
explorations.^ The party consisted of The Duke, the Eev. the Hon. 
Edward Carr Glyn (now Bishop of Peterborough), Mr Niall Diarmaid 
Campbell, Mr Douglas Walter Campbell, and myself. 

An undisturbed grave was soon found. There were 20 inches of dry 
sand above the stone forming the lid of the cist, and the size of the lid 
was about 4 feet by 2 feet 4 inches. The size of the cist was 31 inches 
by 18 inches, and its depth was 24 inches. It contained a complete 
skeleton, bedded in dry sand about 9 inches in depth. The skeleton 
lay on its right side, with the knees drawn up to the chin. The orienta- 
tion of the cist was N. and S., or perhaps, more correctly, N. W. and S.E., 
and the head (A, p. 120) was at the S.E. end. The bones were in 
excellent preservation. The position of the grave tended to secure a 
continuous dryness of its contents, and probably to this is due the good 
preservation of the bones. Those forming the trunk of the body and 
the limbs were left in the cist with regret. 

No urn or other manufactured object was found in the cist — ^nothing 
indeed but dry siliceous sand and the skeleton. The sand in the cist 
was riddled. 

The cist examined is one of several cists quite close to each other. 
In one which was pointed out to us by Mr M*Lean, who resides in the 
neighbourhood, and which had been partially explored on the 9th of 
July by himself and Mr Andrew Mair, Dumbarton, an empty urn was 
found. Through the kindness of Mr Mair I am able to give a woodcut 
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of this urn (tig. 1), wiiich belongs to the Bronze Age. We reopened 
the cist, and passed the sand with which it was fiUed through the riddle, 
but nothing was found. The grave contained no bones. 

Two skulls (B and C, p. 120) from other two of the cists and a feW 
bones of the trunk have since reached uie, and along with them a por- 
tion of another empty urn, also of the Bronze Age (fig. 2). For the 
raeasuremente and the description of tht? three skulls I am indebted to 
Professor Sir William Turner. 




Figs. 1 and 2. Uriis ibiiud iu the cistA. 

In one of the open cists, which had been examined and emptied of 
its contents, some white water-worn pebbles were found. 

No objects in bronze, so far as I know, were found in any of these 
graves ; but I place them in the Bronze Age, because there were found in 
two of the cists the urns shown in figs. 1 and 2, which are clearly of 
the same class and type as those urns which have been found in associa- 
tion with characteristic bronze objects with sufficient frequency to 
justify their being regarded as Bronze Age urns. In these Ardachy 
burials there was no cremation, and the urns are not cinerary urns. I 
do not call them food vessels, because, though that may be a correct 
enough designation, it is desirable to avoid a name which involves a 
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view of the purpose of the urns, which, in the particular case under 
notice, is unproved. It is sufficient to regard them as Sepulchral 
Pottery, and to be content with a record of facts, avoiding the use of 
words which really constitute additions to the facts. 

I had an opportunity, in December 1896, of carefully examining 
the three skulls along with Professor Sir William Turner. They were 
in good preservation, and each had its lower jaw. 

The statement on page 118 shows the measurements which Sir William 
afterwards made. They constitute the measurements to which he is 
now subjecting all skulls, and these measurements should, if possible, be 
exactly repeated in the case of other prehistoric skulls which may be 
described in the Proceedings of the Society. 

Sir William Turner has been good enough to send me the following 
account of the leading characters of the three skulls : — 

" The crania were those of young persons, and, from the dentition and 
state of the sutures, ranged in age from about ten to perhaps eighteen. 
Owing to their immaturity, it was difficult to speak definitely of the sex, 
though the characters, except perhaps in A, pointed rather to the female 
sex. 

** The crania varied in the proportions of length and breadth. B was 
brachycephalic, index 8r9 ; A was mesaticephalic, index 78*6; C 
approached the dolichocephalic, index 7 5 '9. In B, the outline of the 
skull was not so rounded as in strongly marked brachycephalic 
specimens ; in A, it was more elongated in relation to the breadth ; in 
C, still more so, and its outline was a longish oval, approaching the 
pentagonal in form. In each skull the height was less than the greatest 
breadth. In B and C, the forehead was vertical, and the frontal and 
parietal eminences were protuberant. In A, the forehead was not quite 
so vertical. In B, a slight vertical transverse depression was behind the 
coronal suture, as if from wearing a band during infancy. In C, the 
parietoKX^ipital slope was more gradual than in A and B. In all, the 
occipital squama was rounded, and the inferior and superior curved lines 
feeble. In C, the sides of the cranium were almost vertical. In A and 
B they were more bulging. All the crania were cryptozygous. In none 
of the skulls were the glabella and supra-orbital ridges prominent, or the 
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Meamrenymts of Three Skulls found in Short Stone Cists at Ardocht/, 
near Bunessan, Inland of Mull, 



Age 

Sex, .... 

Cable oi^iacity, 

Glabello-occipital len^^li, 

Basi-bregmatio height, . 

Vertical Index, 

Minimum frontal diameter, 

Stephanie diameter, 

Asterionie diameter, 

Greatest parieto-squamoas breadth, 

Cephalic Index, 

Horizontal eireumference, 

Frontal longitudinal arc, 

Parietal „ „ 

Oecipital „ ,, 

ToUl 

Vertieal transverse arc, 

Len^h of foramen magnum, 

Basi-nasal length, . 

Basi-alveolar length, 

Gnathic Index, 

Interzygomatie breadth, . 

Intermalar ,, 

Kasio-mental length, 

Noiio-mental eompleie facial Index, 

Nasio-alveolar length. 

Maxillary upper facial Index, 

Nasal he&ht, . 

Nasal width, . 

Nasal Index, . 

Orbital width, 

Orbital height, 

Orbital Index, 

Palato-maxillary length, . 

Palato-maxillary breadth, 

Pcdato-maxUlary Index, . 

Symphysial height, . 

Coronoid ,, 

Condyloid ,, 

Gonio-symphymal length, 

Inter-ffonial width, . 
^Breadm of ascending ramus, 



A. 
ab. 18 

M. ? 

1250 
178 
125 

91 

108 

110 

186 

78-6 

491 

114 

118 

118 

340 

282 

88 

98 

96 

98-0 

119 

107 

98 

82-3 

59 

49-6 

42 

22 

oe'4 

89 
88 

84'6 
51 
59 
115-6 
28 
61 
57 
88 
87 
88 



B. 


C. 


ab. 12 


ab. 10 


F. ? 


F.t 


1890 


1350 


171 


174 


181 


125 


76-6 


718 


90 


93 


108 


109 


104 


106 


140 


182 


81-9 


75-9 


492 


495 


126 


127 


128 


127 


107 


115 


861 


869 


805 


800 


35 


82 


92 


89 


88 


82 


95-7 


9£-l 


121 


118 


106 


101 


101 


91 


8S'4 


80-6 


58 


58 


48-0 


47-0 


48 


41 


21 


20 


48-8 


48-8 


86 


37 


81 


80 


86-1 


8V1 


48 


44 


56 


56 


11€'6 


m-s 


28 


22 


55 


50 


52 


46 


73 


80 


86 


85 


32 


33 
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nasion depressed, but in A the glabella was a little more tumid than in 
the others. In B and C, the bridge of the nose was not sharp and pro- 
minent, but tending to be flattened. In A it was more projecting. In 
all, the nasal index was mesorhine, i,e,, intermediate between the narrow 
nostrils of a typical European and the wide nostrils of a negro. The 
orbit in C was microseme, i.e., the height was materially below the 
breadth ; in A and B the dimensions showed a closer proportion. The 
upper jaw in all was orthognathous. The palato-maxillary arch was 
materially broader than long, so that the index was brachyuranic. As 
regards the relations of the length to the breadth of the face, estimated 
by the method of Kollmann, the index of the entire face, as well as 
that of the upper face, is chamseprosopic, that is, the face is low in pro- 
portion to its breadth. 

"In A, the lambdoidal articulations were deep, and a few small 
Wormian bones were present in the suture ; the suture at the pterion 
was moderate. In B there were no Woimians, but a large left 
epipteric bone. In C there were no Wormians and each pterion was 
broad." 

Mr W. E. Carnegie Dickson has kindly taken photographs of the 
three skulls, which are reproduced on a small scale on page 120. 

The immatureness of the skulls is to be regretted in respect that they 
do not, in consequence, show the full race characters ; but in another 
respect this is not to be regretted, because we learn from it that the 
people of that time and place gave formal burial to young persons, 
even to those of the female sex, and that such interments as have been 
here described were not confined to warriors or chieftains, or even to 
adults. 

In a further note to me on these skuUs Sir William Turner says : — 

" In all the specimens, the ossification had proceeded in an orderly 
way and with a minimum of irregular ossification. The skulls were 
well proportioned, and showed no sign of degradation. From their 
immaturity they had not reached their full dimensions and adult form, 
but their capacity was equal to that of modern skulls of the female sex 
at the same period of life." 

I have deposited the skulls in the Anatomical Museum of the Edin- 
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burgh University, which is rapidly fonning a large and remarkable 
collection of skulls. 

In conclusion, I express my own opinion — to which, however, Sir 
William Turner assents — when I say that the broad outcome of the 
examination of these skulls is that, if the owners of them appeared 
before us in the flesh which covered their bones when alive, we should 
look on three healthy, fairly good-looking, and fairly intelligent young 
persons — all three of them probably girls. 



IV. 

SOME NOTES ON SCOTTISH CRUSIES — THEIR WIDE DISTRIBU- 
TION, AND THE CONTRIVANCE FOR SUSPENDING THEM. Bv 
Sin ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., &c. 

Since the Scottish Crusie was used in the Rhind Lectures of 1876 to 
furnish the illustration of a point in anthropological studies, it may be said 
that it has been much written about ; but it appears to me that everything 
has not yet l)een said regarding it which may be said with advantage. 
Accordingly, 1 pro|>o8e in this paper to direct attention, first, to its geo- 
graphical distribution ; and secondly, to the i>eculiar object — the spike 
and hook — by which it is usually suspended. 

In the course of what I have to say on these two points, I shall have 
to refer incidentally to some other points of interest. 



1. The Obographical Dirtiubution of the Crusib. 

I am met on the threshoUl by the need of defining what a crusie 
is, and I shall not find it an easy thing to do, if I am to bound the 
definition by hard lines. I do not feel, however, that this is necessary. 
The term appears to me to be elastic, and to include many modifica- 
tions of the iron hanging oil-lamp, of which we think when we speak 
of a Scottish crusie, and which is shown in fig. 1. 

I think it will be sufficient if we regard the crusie (1) as in general terms 
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a hanging lamp with the point of suspension over the centre of gravity 
when it hangs freely, which, however, it need not always do — indeed, it 
need not necessarily hang at all, and may even be carried by a handle ; 

(2) as a lamp which has either a second 
vessel to catch the drip, or an arrange- 
ment by which the drip is conducted 
back to the vessel which feeds the wick 
with oil^ — even this I do not make 
essential, because in most Roman crusies 
it is obscurely present, if it is not absent ; 

(3) as a lamp in which the wick lies either 
in an open gutter, or in a gutter partially 
closed, or in a tube, or rises through a 
hole more or less vertically ; (4) as a lamp 
in which the upper vessel, when there are 
two vessels, usually hangs on a rack, so as 
to make it possible to change the position 
of that vessel, after the lamp has been 
burning for some time, in such a way as 
to bring more oil to the wick — in some of 
the crusies having only one vessel the same 
end l)eing reached by a different contriv- 
ance; and (5) as a lamp in which there 
may be more flames than one. I am 
aware that this is a wider view of what 
constitutes a crusie than that which is 
sometimes taken, but I think that it is 
the better view, and that it includes little 
which may not be Scottish. 

When iron was used for making the Scottish cmsie, its characters 
maintained themselves steadily, and for obvious reasons. With such a 
material it was not quite easy greatly to modify the form and arrange- 
ments. It was easier to do this when brass was used, and still easier 
when the material was tinned iron. Various and considerable modifica- 
tions were introduced, when tinned iron began to be employed in the 




Fig. 1. Scottish Orusie from 
Shetland, (i.) 
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making of crusies in Scotland, in order to suit the altered environments 
of tho9e using the lamp, and especially in order to render it safer and 
more efficient when used by persons working at certain trades. Of the 
first of these, the sconce cnisie, and of the second, the weaver's crusie, 
is an illustration. 

The notched rack, to which reference has been made, is sometimes 
spoken of as a clever and ingenious bit of mechanism. Whether there is 
or is not much cleverness in the contrivance, when once introduced it 
kept its place, and did so curiously in crusies of a form in which it was not 
needed, and in which it could not be used without affecting injuriously 
the lighting power of the lamp. This happens, for instance, in the case 
of the common square crusie with its four lights, one at each corner, 
often called the shoemaker's crusie. It was hung from the roof, and 
the workers sat round it. It is clear that by bringing the suspender of 
the upper vessel forward on the rack, the supply of oil to two of the 
wicks would be increased, but the supply to the other two wicks would 
be decreased. The use of the notched rack in such a form of crusie, 
therefore, represents a thoughtless repetition or perpetuation of what in 
the common form of one-light crusie is useful. 

Its uselessness in the four-cornered crusie, however, was sometimes 
definitely recognised. I have a specimen made of brass, which I bought 
from a dealer in antiquities in Amsterdam, and in this specimen, instead 
of the rack, there is a necked knob or button, and the suspender of the 
upper vessel has a hole in it for slipping over the head of the button 
and getting fixed by dropping down on its neck. This particular speci- 
men of the crusie to which I now refer is tastefully ornamented, and 
has the initials of the maker, I.W.H., and the date 1727, stamped on it. 
Mr J. R. Findlay bought another specimen in Holland, in which the 
upper vessel is attached in a like manner to the lower, and which has 
on it the initials of the maker, W.T.H., but no date. (See fig. 2.) 

Before speaking of the distribution of the crusie, I have a word to 
say about those crusies in which there is no second vessel, but, instead 
of it^ an arrangement by which the drip is returned to the vessel from 
which the wick is fed. In them there is usually no arrangement by 
which the wick end of the vessel can be lowered so as to bring the oil to 
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it when it is becoming scanty, but it must be remembered that such an 
arrangement is less needed in a crusie receiving back the drip into the 
feeding oil-vessel, than in one in which the drip falls into a second 




Fig. 2. Four-light brass Crusie 
from Holland. (}.) 



Fig. 3. Tin Crusie from 
Frftnce. (J.) 



Fig. 4. Tin Crusie from 
Italy, (i.) 



vessel, because the change in the level of the oil in the first case will 
come more slowly. 

I come now to speak of the distribution of the crusie as thus described 
and considered, and I am able either to show you or to describe — 
1 . A four-light crusie of brass, well made and tastefully ornamented. 
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It has the letters I.W.H. and the date 1727 impressed or cut on it. 
It consists of two vessels, into the lower of which the drip falls, but it 
wants the suspender. I bought it hi Holland. 

2. A brass four-light crusie of exactly the same kind, well made and 
ornamented. It has the hook and spike suspender, but the swivel is 
lost^ and it has the letters W.T.H. on it. It was bought hy Mr J. R. 
Findlay in HoUand. (Fig. 2.) 

3. A neatly ornamented brass crusie, with the wick lying in a gutter, 
which becomes nearly a tube where the wick emerges, and is so arranged 
as to let the drip return to the oil vessel. It is suspended by a spike 
and hook and swivel I bought it in Belgium. 

4. A tinned iron crusie, one vessel with lid ; wick in open gutter ; 
drip retunis to oil vessel, which is blocked into shape, no solder being 
anywhere used ; suspended by hook with spike and swivel ; oil vessel 
about 4 inches long and 3 inches wide. Recently made. Bought by 
Mr Ivison Macadam in San Raphael, in 1884, for 40 centimes. (Fig. 3.) 

5. A small tinned iron crusie (4 inches by 2 J inches), with round 
Hat on bottom ; has lid ; wick in open gutter ; one vessel to which drip 
returns ; put together with solder ; suspended by spike and hook with 
swivel; provided with a cap to extinguish flame. Bought by Mr J. 
Findlay in Perugia. 

6. A small tinned iron crusie (3 inches by 2 inches), with flat bottom : 
has lid; wick in open gutter; one vessel to which drip returns; put 
together with solder ; suspended by spike and hook with swivel ; made 
out of a preserved meat can. Bought by Mr J. Findlay in Perugia. 
(Fig. 4.) 

7. A highly decorated, four-light brass crusie ; two vessels, the lower 
receiving the drip ; lower vessel hung on a toothed rack ; suspended by 
a spike with swivel without any hook; bought by Dr Clouston in 
1896 in Taugiers; more than once repaired, and therefore not quite 
recently made. (Fig. 5.) 

8. A small brass crusie ; wick in gutter, which becomes a tube before 
the wick emerges ; gutter made of tinned iron, probably replacing an 
older one; drip returns to oil reservoir; sides of oil vessel decorated 
with a foliaginous scroll pattern ; twisted spike with hook and swivel 
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Fiff. 7. Onisie from 
Italy, and its deco- 



Fig. 6. Brass Omsie from Fig. 6. Brass Crosie from 

Tangiers. (J.) Italy, (i.) 

ration. (}.) 

suspender ; seems to have been cast, and may be bronze ; bought by 

Mr J. R. Findlay in Florence. (Fig. 6.) 
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9. A small cast-iron crusie ; wick in open gutter ; drip returns to 
oil vessel ; sides of oil vessel decorated ; pattern strongly foliaginous ; 
hook and spike attached by chain instead of swivel ; hook and spike 
very ornate and of exceptional form ; bought by Mr J. R. Findlay in 
Florence. (Fig. 7.) 

10. A small iron crusie; wick in open gutter; drip returns to oil 
vessel ; hook and twisted spike with swivel suspender ; flame extin- 
guisher attached by chain; sides of oil vessel decorated with dogs 
pursuing and meeting what appears to be a hare ; bought by Mr J. R. 
Findlay in North Italy. 

1 1. A small bronze crusie, having a patinated surface ; has three legs 
on which it can stand ; cup-shaped, a set of ten flutings radiating from 
the centre of the bottom, and clubbed near the margin ; suspended by 
a hook and decorated spike with swivel ; gutter for wick broken off. 
Bought by Mr J. R. Findlay in Rome, 

12. A crusie either of brass or bronze; open oil reservoir; hinged 
wick carrier; open spout; spike and 
hook suspender; no swivel; drip 
returned to reservoir; from Eastern 
Switzerland. Figure taken by per- 
mission from Mr Lovett's paper in the 
Reliquary and Illttetrated Archaeolo- 
gist (1896), vol. ii. p. 201. (Fig. 8.) 

13. An iron crusie; one covered 
vessel; wick in open spout; drip re- 
turned ; suspended by spike with 
hook and swivel ; a wick dresser 
attached; said to have been bought 
in Amsterdam, but regarded as of 

French pattern. Figured in Mr 

■n -11 All > n o Fig. S. Orosie from Switzerlaud. 

Romilly Allen s paper, Proc, Soc, ^ 

Ardiq, Scot^ vol. xxii. p. 94, and also in Mr Lovett's paper in the 

ReHguai-y and III Arch, for Oct. 1896, p. 202. (Fig. 9.) 

14 and 15. Two small crusies from Germany in the Scottish National 

Museum (MH 304); single vessel; wick carrier gone; spilt^e and 
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hook siispender in both — in cue of the nsual type; and in the other a 
modification of that in the two crusies from 
Perugia. 

16. A small, prettily formed iron crusie, 
found in the old Roman workings of the Bio 
Tinto mines, and given by the Rev. David 
Macdonald, B.D., to his brother James Mac- 
donald, W.S. ; extreme length 4 inches and 
extreme width 2 inches; upper and lower 
might be easily taken for a crusie 
made in Scotland ; contrivance for suspending 
it gone, except as regards the swivel. 

Mr Edward Lovett writes me that he knows 
that specimens of the crusie have also been 
found in Iceland and Norway. 

The countries I have named are those in 
which I happen to know that the crusie has 
been found. Though I do not know of its hav- 
ing been found in other countries, that must not, 
however, beheld as showing that it does not exist 
there. Indeed, it 
seems to me only a 
reasonable expecta- 
tion that it may yet 
be found all over 
Europe, and also in 
parts of North Africa. 
This ai-ea corre- 
sponds to the Roman 
area, and it has often 
been suggested that 
the well-known 
Roman lamp has 
given to the crusie 




Fig. 9. Crusie from Amsterdaiu, but regarded as 
of French pattern. 



its form and general character, and this may be true. Indeed, further 
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on ia my paper I have to draw attention to a fact which gives support 
to such a view. At the same time I think the form of the crusie easily 
arises anywhere out of efforts to use oil and a wick for lighting. The 
user of the cupped stone, with a gutter to hold the wick, had not a 
long way to travel hefore reaching a lamp having more or less nearly 
the form of the Roman crusie. A still shorter way, I think, had the 
man to travel whose lamp was a Fusu» or Buccinum shell 



I proceed now to speak of what, to a student of the crusies of Scotland, 
especially to one who has seen them largely in use and under various 
circumstances, may easily suggest a curious survival I think it must 
strike any careful observer as a point of interest to find the peculiar 
pattern of the contrivance for suspending the crusie almost constantly 
the same, not only all over Scotland, but, so far as I know, with equal 
constancy all over Europe. I refer to the spike and hook attached to 
the lamp by a swivel, forming the contrivance by which it is suspended 
— the special object of interest being the spike and hook. The question 
naturally arises — What suggested this form, and what purpose does or 
did it serve — now, or at a former time ? It is difficult, I think, to take 
in fully the curious and wide-spread similarity in the form of the con- 
trivance without asking some such question. The answer, however, 
is not quite on the surface, — at least, I do not find it there. A 
quarter of a century and more has passed since I first puzzled over the 
matter, and took trouble both to see Scottish crusies in use and to 
gather specimens. If I possessed no knowledge of them beyond what 
I thus obtained, I might be led to a conclusion which, I think, would 
have the appearance of being probably correct. But a wider knowledge 
of hanging lamps greatly affects such a conclusion. Before indicating 
what that wider knowledge is — dismissing it> indeed, for the moment 
from my mind — I think it may be interesting if I show the Society how 
the study of crusies, as they are seen in Scotland, might lead to an 
opinion as to the origin and purpose of the hanging contrivance, which 
would have the appearance of being possibly correct Having done this, 
I shall then show how such opinion is affected by finding similar, or 
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rather identical, hanging contrivances which are fifteen hundred to two 
thousand years old — thus obtaining another of those lessons of caution 
which are so useful to the student of Antiquities. 

The hanging contnvance of the Crime, — In the Scottish National 
Museum of Antiquities there are seventeen specimens of an object 
which was used for holding splinters of resinous fir, when these were 
employed to give light in the living-room of a cottage in Scotland. 
Such objects were at one time exceedingly numerous, and I have often 
seen them in actual use. All the seventeen specimens in the museum are 
constructed on the same plan. They are made of flattish pieces of iron, 
fastened together by a pin, foiming a hinge. In this way the position 
of the lighted splinter at one of the ends can be changed, just as the 
position of a gas jet on a hinged bracket can be changed. The resinous 
splinter lies more or less horizontally in a slit or cleft at one end, and 
is kept in position by the grip of the yielding sides of the cleFt. At 
the other end the last section may be described as a spike, being more or 
less pointed. This spike was often inserted either into a hole made for it, 
or simply between two stones, in the unplastered and uncemented wall 
of the cottage. In this way the jointed bracket^ if I may so call it, was 
supported. Its usual position was close to the fire, partly to let the 
embers fall on the hearth, but partly also to allow of the easy replace- 
ment of burnt-out splinters from the cradle containing well-dried 
bundles of them, which was kept by the side of the fire. There was, of 
course, the further reason that it enabled the inmates of the cottage to 
gather round the fire to spin, knit, sew, or read by the light of the 
burning splinter. 

The apparatus I have described was never hung. Even when it 
appeared in a modified form as part of the true Peer-man, it cannot be 
said to be hung. 

The following figure shows two specimens of the object of which I 
have been writing. (Fig. 10.) 

It is to the mode of supporting this fir-holder that I desire here to 
draw attention, — that is, to the fact that it is held in position by the 
insertion of the sharpened or pointed end into a hole in the wall. This 
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has a special interest, because it is knoMm to me that the oil-lamp or 
crusie was sometimes supported in the same manner, though nearly all 




Fig. 10. Two Fir-candle Holders, of iron. 



the specimens which have been preserved are furnished either with a 
hook and spike, or with a hook alone. I have not, indeed, seen any speci- 
men of a Scottish crusie in which the hook was absent, but a crusie 
from Tangiers has come into my possession (Fig. 5), highly finished and 
ornamented, which has a long bookless spike attached to the oil vessels 
by the usual swivel, and there is thus no way of supporting this 





Fig. 11. Spikes, with books placed on tbem so as not to shorten them greatly. (|.) 



particular crusie except by pushing the spike into a hole, either in the 
wall or in something else. 
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As I have stated, nearly all known Scottish crusies are furnished with 
a spike having a hook on it, hut in many of them the pointed spike 
projects a long way hejond the hook, — that is, as much of the spike as 
possihle is left. I have seen a crusie of this kind taken from the crook 
of the living-room fire (where it was hanging by the hook) to the byre 
or stable, where the spike was pushed between two stones of the wall — 
the crusie hanging from the end. 

Fig. 1 1 shows two examples of the hook placed on the spike so as 
not greatly to shorten it. (Fig. 11.) 

In a considerable number of Scottish crusies the blunt end of the 
spike is itself bent to form both the ring to which the swivel is attached 
and also the hook, thus leaving nearly the whole length of the spike 
free. This is shown in the second object on fig. 11. 

But in most specimens of the Scottish crusie the position of the hook 
does shorten the length of the free part of the spike. Indeed, we find 
the hook springing from all parts of the spike — in some cases almost 
from the point. No spike then remains which can have such a use 
as that which I have indicated. But a trace of the projection of the 
spike beyond the hook continues, though it sometimes degenerates into 
what looks almost as if it had ornament for its object, and it has then 
the appearance of being a survival of the bookless spike, and of being 
made without thought of use. It is, at least, obstinately and curiously 
persistent, whether it be a mrvival or not, and whatever may be its 
origin or meaning. 

Five hook and spike suspenders on fig. 1 2 show these changes in the 
position of the hook, and the consequent reduction of the spike, but 
not its complete disappearance. A vestige of it remains, and is, so far 
as I can see, without use or purpose. (Fig. 12.) 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of the occurrence of the spike 
in an altogether meaningless fashion are found in fig. 13. They 
are taken from an Italian and a German crusie recently made. The 
spike and hook are made of iron wire about -^ of an inch thick, and 
what represents the point of the spike is made by doubling back the 
wire, and then forming it into the hook. This makes the end of the 
vestige of the spike blunter and thicker, instead of sharper, than any 
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other part of it. In other words, it is not a pointed but a blunted end, 
but it remains as an apparent survival of the pointed spike. (Fig. 13.) 



<&= 



c^ 



^ 



Fig. 18. Two book and spike Crasie Suspenders, made of wire. ((.) 

In all the specimens which I have shown, the spike may be said still 
to appear, not only in the reduced projection beyond the hook, but in 
the whole length of the bar, still considerable, on which the hook is 
placed. But in some Scottish crusies which have the hook and spike 





Fig. 14. Three hook and spike Sospenders, showing a reduction in the 
length of the bar or spike. (}.) 

saspender, the length of the bar is greatly reduced. Occasionally this 
shortening of the bar seems to get close to the character of a hook alone. 
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Three illustrations of this reduction in the length of the spike are 
shown in fig. 14. 

At length, in this mode of looking at the matter, we reach the hook 
alone, but the number of crusies with a simple 
hook and swivel, as in fig. 15, — they almost always 
have a swivel^ whatever may be the form of the 
supporting or hanging arrangement, — found in 
Scotland or elsewhere in Europe, is very small, as 
compared with those found with the spike and 
hook. (Fig. 15.) 




Fig. 15. 
swivel 

(4.) 



Hook and 
Suspender. 



Occasionally, in Scottish crusies, the spike and 
hook contrivance for suspending them presents 
interesting peculiarities, to some of which it may 
be useful to refer. For instance, in a four-light 
brass crusie from Caithness, belonging to Professor 
Duns, fig. 16, the hook is obtained by passing a 
piece of wire through a hole bored through the 
spike, near its lamp end, and then bending the 
wire to form a hook, two-thirds of the spike pro- 
jecting beyond the hook. This looks somewhat as if the hook had been 
an after-thought, or at least as if it had been regarded as secondary to 
the spike. (Fig. 16.) 

In another crusie, also belonging to Professor Duns, of the ordinary 
one-light type, and coming from Sutherland, fig. 17, the spike springs 
from the hook nearly at a right angle, and ia wholly free to act as a 
spike. This might raise the feeling that the maker provided a hook for 
suspending the lamp, and then provided a spike as another way of sus- 
pending it, — it appears at least to be an object which could be of no 
service in any other way in connection with the use of the lamp. (Fig. 
17.) 



I come now to the disappearance of both the spike and the hook. 
From the latest form of the crusie in Scotland, as used for ordinary 
room lighting, both the spike and the hook disappeared. This form 
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differs greatly in appearance from the familiar iron or brass crusie, but 
nevertheless it has all the essential characteristics of a Scottish crusie. 
It has an upper and lower vessel, and the drip falls into the lower. The 
upper is hung on a rack, so as to enable the supply of oil to the 





Fig. 16. Crusie from Caithness, show- 
ing peculiarity in forming the hook 
on tne spike. (J.) 



Fi^. 17. Crusie from Sutherland, show- 
ing the spike springing from the hook. 



wick to be kept up when the lamp has been burning for some 
time. But in this late form of crusie the rack on which the upper 
vessel hangs is fastened to what may be called a sconce. That sconce, 
however, may be regarded as only an expansion of the strap which rises 
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from the lower vessel of the ordinary or typical crusie. There is a hole 
in the sconce for hanging it on a nail, and the bottom of the lower 
vessel is flat, so that the lamp can either 
be hung up or can stand on a table. 
This kind of crusie could scarcely come 
into existence where tinned iron was not 
in ordinary use. Perhaps it was sug- 
gested by a new material. It is more 
perishable than the iron crusie, and will 
soon be even scarcer, though it existed 
recently in very large numbers. One 
such crusie is shown in fig. 18. 

I bought three of these lamps in a 
little village in the North, and I found 
the three in houses which almost ad- 
joined each other. I mention this, 
because they differ from each other in 
respects which have been regarded as 
important. It will be seen that in two 
of them the upper vessel has a hinged 
lid. One of these two has an open spout 
for the wick, like the spout of the 

ordinary iron crusie, and another has a spout partially cut off from the 
oil vessel In the third specimen, the upper vessel has no lid, but in it 
the spout has become a tube. All three specimens were nevertheless 
used by the same people at the same time, and they were all made by 
the same tinsmith and offered together for sale in his shop. The differ- 
ences have nothing to do with progress of any kind. As regards these 
three lamps, this is positively known. As regards many other things, 
the same would be found to be true if our knowledge happened to be 
as complete. 

In these crusies it will be observed that, though the upper vessel 
hangs, the under vessel, and, as connected with it^ the whole lamp of 
course, may stand on a table or bracket. In the greater part of this 
paper I have been speaking of hanging lamps or crusies, but there is 




Fig. 18. A sconce Crusie. 
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nothing in the nature of a crusie to prevent its having its form so 
changed as to allow of its standing on a table, or of its being carried by a 
handle. It is not essential that it should be a hanging lamp. One of 

the foreign crudes which I ex- 
hibit is provided with three feet, 
and another has a flat bottom. 
Many of the well-known Roman 
crusies could either be carried by 
the hand, or placed on a stand, 

Fig. 19. Ter^-cottTorasie from °' ^'^"8 "P" ^or is it necessary 

Treves. ().) that the crusie should always 

be made of metal. Mr Roach 
Smith, in vol. ii. p. 152 of his Collectanea Antiqua (8vo ; Lond. 1852), 
figures a terra-cotta lamp made at, and used in, Treves at the time he 
wrote, which is a true single-vesseled crusie, with an arrangement for 
returning the drip, and which could either stand on a table, be hung up, 
or be carried by the hand. This lamp is shown in fig. 1 9. 

The modification of the crusie, often called in Scotland the weaver's 
crusie, and probably designed as an arrangement for seciiring cleanli- 
ness, is in the fullest sense a hanging crusie having two vesseb, one for 
the storage of the oil, and the other for catching the drip. Figs. 20 and 
21 show two of these crusies, and they sufficiently show without words 
the simple methods adopted for bringing a fuller supply of oil to the 
wick after the lamp has been burning for some time. 



If I were now to attempt, from a study of Scottish crusies only, to 
show the genesis of the curious spike and hook by which it is ordinarily 
suspended, I might, without appearing to speculate wildly, propound the 
following view. I might hold that a far way back the lamp was sus- 
pended from a simple spike without a hook, like the Tangier crusie and 
the resinous fir brackets; that some change in the environments of 
those using the lamp led to the addition of a hook to the spike, with 
convenience of some kind as the object, — still, however, retaining the 
spike effectively, so as to vary the mode of suspension ; that at first the 
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hook was placed at the lamp end of the spike, so that either the spike 
or the hook could he used, hut that as the hook hegan to he more 
frequently, and the spike less frequently used, the position of the hook 
on the spike hecame less and less important, and that thus the position 
of the hook travelled along the length of the spike, till it sometimes 
almost reached the end furthest from the lamp ; that the spike itself 
then hegan to he shortened, till little was loft hut the hook and a point 





Fig. 20. Weaver's Crusie. (J.) 



Fig. 21. Weaver's Crusie. (J.) 



of the spike heyond it ; and finally, that this point of the spike at last 
disappeared, and left only a hook. 

But I cannot confine myself to the study of Scottish, or even recent 
European crusies, and, therefore, I am not ahle to put forward this 
view as explaining the origin and pattern of the crusie suspender. 

It appears that some of the lamps found during the excavations at 
Pompeii were suspended hy a spike and hook exactly like the spike and 
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hook ordinarUy attached to a Scottish crusie. It is shown in fig. 22, 
copied from HerciUaneum und Pompeii by Roux.^ 

In another plate of the same book^ there is the figure of a boy 
supporting a lamp by the ring joining the chains — the ring passing over 
his thumb. The single chain of suspension attached to this ring is 
supported loosely by the other hand, and at its end there is the spike 





Fig. 22. Spike and Hook. 
Pompeii 



Fig. 28. Boy carryinff Lamp with spike 
and hook suspender, rompeii. 



^ HeretUaneum und Pompeii, Illustrations by H. Boux ain& Translated into 
German by Herman. 8vo. Hamburg, 1841, tab. 89, vol. vi. [This object is also 
figured under the word aiguille, on page 10 of the Dictionnaire des Antiquit^s 
Bomainea et Orecques, par Anthony Rich, traduit de Tanglais sous la direction de 
M. Oh^ruel, 8yo, Paris, 1873, and is thus described : '' Employee pour arranger les 
lampes k huile, et suspendue habituellement k la lampe par une chaine, comme on 
le pratique encore en Italic. La gravure est copi^e d*une lampe de bronze trouvde 
dans les fouilles k Pompeii .... Cette aiguille servait k tirer et k allonger la m^he 
quand elle se consumait dans le bee." That this view of the use of the object is 
erroneous is certain. The English edition of Rich was published in London in 
I860.] 

* Op, cit, YoL vL tab. 84, 3 series. 
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and hook — only a small part of the spike projecting beyond the hook.^ 
This is reproduced in fig. 23. 

In table 44 of the same work ^ there are other two bronze lamps, one 
of them shown in fig. 24, presenting the same contrivance for sus- 
pending them. 

These three lamps are from the ruins of Pompeii, but it appears that 





Fig. 24. Bronze Lamp with spike and hook 
suspender. Pompeii. 



Fig. 25. Fossor carrying a Lamp 
with spike and hook. Cata- 
combs. 



the same thing occurs also in the catacombs. I find in Garrucci's 
great work on Christian Art,* a fossor * carrying a lighted lamp at the 

' Op, eU,f vol. vi. tab. 44. The other lamp, that is, the one not figured here, is 
also given on pi. 88, vol. ii. of Raphael Gargiulo's collection of the most remarkable 
monuments in the National Museum of Naples. 4to. Naples, 1872. 

* SUfria della arte CrUtiana neiprimi otto seeoH delta ehitsa^ Bcritta par P. Raffsle 
Garrncci. Prato, 1878, vol. ii. tav. 50. 

' The fossores were the grayediggers or sextons of early Christian times, and 
fossor inscriptions are frequent in the catacombs (^oZcf^U*, 15, St Callistus). 
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end of a long rod with a hook at the end of it, exactly like the 
spike and hook of Scottish crusies (fig. 25). If the drawing in 
this case is correct, the length of the spike must have been about 
3 feet. 

The man shown in fig. 25 is on a panel at the side of a doorway in 
the catacombs. On the corresponding panel at the other side of the 
door there is another fossor, and on that panel also there is a lighted 
lamp, but in this case the hook and spike are wanting. It hangs on a 
long chain, with a ring at the end. 

Diogenes Fossor, who was buried in the catacombs with the inscrip- 
tion ^ " Diogenes Fossor in pace depositus," has been referred to as 
carrying a lighted lamp, but in this case there is no spike and hook 
suspender. It appears to be hung from the centre of the upper surface 
of the lamp by a single chain. 

The Roma Subterranea Pauli Aringhi (1659), vol. i. p. 301, gives two 
catacomb lamps with the hook and spike suspender, and I reproduce 
these in figs. 26 and 27. 

Antonio Bosio in his Roma Sotteranea (Roma, 1650) gives on a plate 
at page 336 the same lamp which is shown in fig. 26. 

So much for lamps with the hook and spike suspender found at 
Pompeii and in the Catacombs, either pictorially or as actual objects. 
But I have further to point out, that lamps furnished with the same 
curious contrivance have been found in the exploration of Roman 
sites in England. Mr Romilly Allen figures a remarkably good 
specimen^ in his paper on the Archceology of Heating Appliances, 
This lamp is in the Guildhall, London, and Mr Allen writes me that it 
is known to be Roman " by the circumstances under which it was 
found." (See fig. 28.) 

There is one lamp in the Scottish Museum called Roman for the same 
reason (DW 99). It was dug up in draining near Cockburnspath, 
in close association with objects of Roman time. Whether this lamp, 

^ Op. eit,, tav. 41 (and BokUtii, lib. i cap. 15, and BoUari, torn. ii. p. 126, 
tav. 99). 
* Proc. Soc. o/Antiq, Scot,, vol. xxii. p. 89. 
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Fig. 26. Lamp from the Catacombs, showiiig hook and spike suspender. 




Fig. 27. Lamp from the Catacombs, showing hook and spike suspender. 
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which is much decayed, was at one time furnished with the hook and 
spike, I cannot telL 





Fig. 28, Roman Crnsie in Guildhall^ Fie. 29. Roman Crasie, 

London. About J. from the Bartlow Hill 

interment. (J.) 

A Roman lamp of exactly the same type was found in the Bartlow 
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Hills ^ in close association with Roman objects, with the spike and 
usual hook and in it the swivel remains. 

I have now shown that this curiously designed contrivance for hang- 
ing oil lamps repeated itself with great frequency and persistence in 
recent times, not in Scotland only, but all over Europe and in North 
Africa, and I have also shown exactly the same design presenting itself 
in remote times in the ruins of Pompeii, in the Catacombs of Rome, 
and among the relics found on Roman sites in Britain. Tlie area in 
which the object occurs, however, is not changed. It is still the Roman 
area. The attachment of the hook and spike to the lamps of Pompeii 
and the Catacombs is by a chain, and not by a swivel, — ^the form and 
character of the lamp leading, I think, naturally to this difference. But 
in two Roman lamps, at least, the attachment is found to be by a swivel, 
exactly as occurs both in our oldest and latest typical Scottish crusies. 
Whether other examples of this absolute identity in the pattern of the 
contrivance will be found, or have been found, I cannot tell. Nor can 
I say whether the same or a similar design may not yet be found in 
the contrivances for suspending lamps belonging to areas which are not 
Roman — ^in Assyria, for instance, or old Egypt. 

A crusie made in Scotland less than fifty years ago would be suspended 
by exactly the same hook and spike contrivance or arrangement as a 
crusie or lamp made in the time of Pompeii, of the catacombs, or of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, but nothing in this remarkable fact dis- 
closes the origin or meaning of the contrivance. 

It is clear, however, that the design or pattern of the object cannot 
be confidently explained in the way to which observations confined to 
Scotland might have pointed. Yet it seemed useful to show the 
opinion which could have been drawn, with a look of probable sound- 
ness, from observations confined to the narrow home field — the use- 
fulness lying in the enforcement of caution. When observations from a 
wider field are introduced into the study of the question, the opinion 
referred to can scarcely be held without assuming that the progress from 
a simple spike to a simple hook, through all the varieties of the spiked 

' Arehceologia, vol. xzviii. pi. i. fig. 3. 
VOL. XXXI. K 
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hook, had occurred in South Italy before the destruction of Pompeii, and 
I am not able to see anything which would justify such an assumption. 
There I leave the matter. I have not succeeded in answering the 
question I put. All I have done is to draw attention to a little and 
seemingly insignificant object, curious in itself, and curiously persistent 
both as regards area and time. The hook and spike suspender of the 
crusie remains a puzzle — an interesting puzzle, it seems to me ; but in 
this study of it, I think that a lesson of caution has been disclosed and 
enforced. 

Postscript.— Sh&w in vol. it of his Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages 
figures a lamp in the collection of Mons. Dugu^ of Paris, almost exactly like 
the typical Scottish crusie shown in fig. 1 of this paper. He calls it a lamp of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and he says that " similar lamps of the same 
classical form (which appears to have been derived through a succession of 
Ages from the Romans) are still used in some parts of France. The branch 
with notches serves to raise the hinder pai*t of the lamp as the oil diminishes, so 
as to throw it forward to the wick. The one end of the horizontal beam or rod 
teas generally inserted into the side of a kind of wooden candlestick." This is said 
to be the way of using the spike, though not more than one-third of its length 
projects beyond the hook. 
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REPORT ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE SCULPTURED STONES 
EARLIER THAN A.D. 1100, IN THE DISTRICT OF SCOTLAND SOUTH 
OF THE RIVER DEE; obtained unokr the Jubilee Gift of His 
Excellency De R. H. Gunning, LL.D., F.S.A. Soot. Br J. ROMILLY 
ALLEN, F.S.A. Scot, and Lond. 

In the month of October 1894 I visited Scotland for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the photography of a series of the best examples 
of the early sculptured stones in the district lying south of the river 
Dee. 

I left London on the morning of the 9 th of October, and arrived in 
Edinburgh the same evening. On Wednesday morning, the 10th, I 
called on Dr J. Anderson at the National Museum of Scottish Anti- 
quities, to consult with him on various matters connected with the 
business in hand. 

In the afternoon I had an interview with Mr J. Yallance at the 
Museum of Science and Art, my chief object being to see the cast of the 
Kuthwell Cross, which had recently been made and erected in the 
principal hall of the Museum. The cast is a very fine one, and for pur- 
poses of study is quite as good as the original. The cast has been slightly 
tinted, to give the colour of the stone and add reality to the whole. 
Before the tint was put on, Mr Vallance was good enough, at my request, 
to instruct his photographer at the Museum to take negatives to scale of 
all four of the sculptured faces of the cross. Mr Yallance has kindly 
allowed the Society to make use of the photographs thus obtained, free 
of cost, and the half- toned blocks reproduced from them have come out 
extremely welL 

I had a conversation with Mr Yallance as to the desirability of acquir- 
ing a cast of the upright cross-slab at Nigg, in. Ross-shire, for the 
Museum, as a typical example of purely Celtic art-sculpture, to compare 
with the Anglian or Northumbrian designs upon the Kuthwell Cross. 
Mr Yallance therefore arranged that I should see the Director, M^jor- 
General Sir R. Murdoch Smith, K.C.MG., on the following Saturday, 
and lay my views on the subject before him. 
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On Thursday, the 11th, I proceeded by train to Glasgow, and called 
on Mr W. G. Black, the Secretary of the Glasgow ArchsBological Society, 
who drove me to Govan. I had here an opportunity of convincing Mr 
Black that the report I had made on a previous occasion, commenting 
somewhat strongly on the damage which was being done daily to the 
sculptured grave-slabs lying in the churchyard, was fully justified by 
the facts of the case. We were able to secure an interesting survival 
from the Stone Age, which would have delighted the heart of Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., had it been used for a better purpose, in the 
shape of a naturally formed hammer-stone lying in a hollow on one of 
the grave-slabs. The abrasions on the hammer-stone, the sand and 
water lying in the hollow of the grave-slab, and the mutilated state of 
the monument, clearly showed how this primitive engine of destruction 
had been employed quite recently. 

The neglected state of the Govan stones has been fully discussed in 
the Glasgow newspapers, and a fund has been raised for their preserva- 
tion. I understand also that it is proposed to make a set of paper 
moulds and plaster-casts of all the slabs, on the same system as that 
adopted by Mr R. G. Graham with the Islay stones.^ 

On the same day I went to Jordan-Hill, where, by the kind per- 
mission of Mr J. Parker Smith, I was allowed to take rubbings of the 
cross-shaft brought from Govan, which now stands in the grounds of 
Jordan-Hill House. Good photographs from two points of view of the 
Jordan-Hill stone, taken by Mr S. Milroy, were procured for me by Dr 
James Macdonald. 

On Friday, the 12th, I made an expedition from Edinburgh to Crook- 

^ Since this was written, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart., M.P., has with great 
liberality defrayed the expense not only of having casts made of all the Oovan stones, 
but of getting the casts photographed. The results are most successful, and the 
sculpture comes out very much more distinctly than it would do if the photographs 
had been taken from the stones themselves ; confirming my view that the other early 
sculptured stones of Scotland should be treated in the same way. Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell has set a noble example, well worthy of imitation, and deserves the best 
thanks of all Scottish antiquaries. 

The photographs have been published by Messrs T. & R. Annan k Son, 230 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, and are now available for the use of antiquaries and 
art students. 
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ston House, near Heriot railway station. Mr Borthwick, the owner, 
showed me two fragments of sculptured stones taken from Borthwick 
church, and now built into an exterior wall at the back of the modem 
house of Crookston, just above one of the windows. By the help of a 
ladder I was able to take rubbings and dimensions of the stones. My 
attention was first called to the existence of these stones by Miss Eussell 
of Ashiestiel. I have to thank Mr Macfie of Borthwick Hall, who enter- 
tained me hospitably on this occasion, and drove me over to Crookston. 

On Saturday, the 13th, I called at the Museum of Science and Art, 
on Major-General Sir R Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G., whose acquaintance 
I had had the pleasure of making many years previously when he held 
the responsible position of Director of Telegraphs at Teheran, in Persia. 
I told Sir Murdoch Smith that I considered the Nigg Cross the finest 
example of early sculptured stonework now existing in Great Britain, 
and strongly recommended him to procure a cast of it for the Museum. 
The Director quite fell in with my views, the gratifying result being that 
casts of the Nigg Cross are now available for study both at Edinburgh 
and in the South Kensington Museum, London. 

The thanks of the Society are again due to Sir Murdoch Smith and 
Mr Yallance for presenting excellent photographs of the cast of the Nigg 
stone, which have been reproduced as illustrations to the forthcoming 
work on the Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, now in the 
press. 

On Monday, the 1 5th, I left Edinburgh for Dundee, and on the 
Tuesday I made an excursion to St Andrews in the company of Mr 
Alex. Hutcheson, F.S.A. Scot., of Broughty-Ferry. Here Mr Hay 
Fleming acted as our guide, and took us over the excavations then being 
made on the site of the Priory, at the expense of the Marquis of Bute, 
K.G. Here two new fragments of early sculptured stones were seen, 
and I learn that a small coped stone and portions of crosses have been 
found subsequently. 

I here made arrangements with Mr Thomas Rodger to take photo- 
graphs of the sculptured sarcophagus in the museum, and the portions 
of cross-shafts built into the base of the wall of the Cathedral. Mr 
Hay Fleming kindly undertook to superintend the photography of the 
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sarcophagus, and to obtain the required permission from the Principal. 
The janitor of the museum rendered valuable assistance in removing 
cases and other obstacles in the way of the camera, and in cleaning the 
sculpture thoroughly before the negatives were taken. The difficulties 
of taking a photograph of the sarcophagus were considerable, owing to 
the extremely awkward position in which it is at present placed, on a 
level with the floor. We sincerely hope that the authorities will see 
the desirability of placing it on a suitable pedesta], at a height of about 
2 feet 6 inches above the floor, and in the centre of one of the rooms, 
where all the faces can be easily seen. It was so placed when I saw it 
first, many years ago ; and it is a great pity that its position should have 
been altered. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, I went to Meigle with Mr Hutcheson. 
Sir John Rinloch asked us to luncheon to meet the Yen. Archdeacon 
Aglen, of Alyth, who has published a valuable catalogue of the stones at 
Meigle. After luncheon we visited the museum, and I explained to Sir 
John Kinloch what I wanted done in the way of photography. He 
willingly gave permission to have any photographs taken that the 
Society required, and promised to afibrd every facility to the photographer 
who might be sent. 

My principal object in visiting Dundee was to arrange the details of 
the photography of the sculptured stones in Forfarshire and Perthshire 
with Mr Alex. Hutcheson, who had promised to undertake the general 
superintendence of the work on behalf of the Society, if I would give 
him all the necessary directions as to what was wanted. 

By Mr Hutcheson's advice, I commissioned Mr D. M. Duncan to take 
the negatives, and the quality of the work done by him has fully 
justified Mr Hutcheson s recommendation. I supplied Mr Duncan with 
complete directions as to the way in which the photographs would have 
to be taken, and the preliminary preparations that would have to be 
made in cleaning the surfaces of the stones, removing obstructions, such 
as the railing round the Cossins Stone, the earth accumulated round the 
bases of the Cossins Stone, and the Aberlemno Stone No. 2, and the 
dry rubble wall built in front of the Aberlemno Stone No. 3. 

The portions of the sculptured faces disclosed to view by these 
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operations do not appear to have been seen before in recent times, and 
are entirely omitted in the illustrations in Stuart's Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland, In removing the dry sandy soil from the base of the Cossins 
Stone, a curious and hitherto unknown feature was revealed ; namely, 
the fish-like tails of the pair of beasts whose heads meet at the apex of 
the pediment at the top of the slab, the bodies of the beasts forming the 
vertical marginal borders of the slab. 

The following is a list of the stones in Forfarshire and Perthshire 
which have been photographed by Mr D. M. Duncan, for reproduction 
as half-tone process blocks, to illustrate the work on the Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland : — 

Faces 







Fiusea 




Aberlemno, 


No.l, 


1 


Inchbrayockj 


« 


No. 2, 


2 


Meigle, 


n 


No. 3, 


2 


)) 


Dunnichen, 


. 


1 


» 


CoeBins, 


, , 


2 


»» 


Eassie, 


, , 


2 


» 


Glamis, 


No.l, 


2 


»> 


» 


No. 2, 


2 


>» 



No.l, 


2 


No. 4, 


2 


No. 4a, 


2 


No. 6, 


2 


No. 15, 


1 


No. 22, 


1 


No. 25, 


2 


No. 26, 


2 



Altogether twenty-eight negatives, all whole plates, except two which are 
half plates. 

In addition to the photographs specially ordered to be taken for the 
Society, permission has been obtained to reproduce the following : — 

St Madoes Stone, photographed by the late Mr Magnus Jackson, F.S.A. Scot., 

Perth. 



Dunfallandy „ 
CraiU „ 

Jedburgh „ 

Inchbrayock No. 3 
Ruthwell Stone, 
Nigg 
Gk)van „ 



Erskine Beveridge^ Esq., F.S.A. 

Scot., Dunfermline. 
C. C. Hodges, Esq., F.S.A. Scot, 

Hexham. 

Museum of Science and Art. 
T. & R Annan & Sons, Glasgow. 



Sir John Stirling Maxwell has been kind enough to give me per- 
mission to make use of this splendid series of photographs in any way 
I please for the book on the Early (Christian Monuments of Scotland., 
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The reproduction of the photographs just described, as well as of a 
selection from those already specified in my former "Report on the 
Photography of the Sculptured Stones earlier than a.d. 1100, in the 
District of Scotland North of the River Dee," was entrusted to Mr 
Drummond, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., agent 
for a Vienna firm, by whom the half-tone process blocks were made. 
The blocks were finished in May 1896, and have since been delivered 
to the Society. The photography of the Sculptured Stones and the 
preparation of the blocks was carried out entirely under my direction, 
and I may mention that the time spent on this work was very consider- 
able, and the correspondence in which it involved me was no light 
task. 

Through the liberality of his Excellency Dr R. H. Gunning, the 
Society has now acquired a very valuable series of negatives and half- 
tone blocks of typical specimens of the early Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land, which, although taken in the first instance for the purpose of 
illustrating the work on the subject now in course of publication, can 
also be made of use in various other ways subsequently for the benefit 
of the Society. Enlargements or lantern slides made from the negatives 
would be very serviceable for educational purposes, and would super- 
sede the more clumsy and less accurate lecture diagrams. If the nega- 
tives were deposited with a professional photographer, an arrangement 
might be made with him to supply Fellows with prints at a fixed rate. 

In conclusion, I would urge upon the Society the desirability of form- 
ing a complete collection of permanent prints and negatives, not only of 
the early Sculptured Stones, but of other classes of national antiquities. 
Amateur photographers might render very valuable assistance, in con- 
tributing specimens of their work towards such a collection. 

Since the above Report was written some remarkable discoveries of 
early sculptured stones, and the remains of a Celtic monastic settlement, 
with cells surrounded by a cashel, have been made at St Blane's, Isle of 
But-e, during the course of the restorations being carried out there for 
the Marquis of Bute, under the superintendence of Mr R. Weir Schultz. 
It is to be hoped that an account of these discoveries will be laid before 
the Society during the course of next session. 
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Monday, Sth March 1897. 

J. BALFOUR PAUL, Lyon King of Arms, Vice-President, in 

the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows: — 

Captain J. H. Anderson, 2nd East Lancashire Regiment, Aldershot. 

Richard Bell of Castle Cer, Dumfriesshire. 

Richard Brown, C. A, 22 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Rev. John Mackenzie Qibson, M.A, 22 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Macleod of Macleod. 

Collection of Stone Implements and Pottery, &c., obtained from an 
ancient structure in St Kilda by Mr John Young, consisting of : — 

Large Spear-head of iron (tig. 1), 14 inches in length; the blade, 
which is leaf-shaped, measures 5 inches in length and 1^ inches in 
width across the widest part ; the socket is 1 1 inches in length and 1 
inch in diameter at the butt, tapering to less than ^ an inch at the neck, 
where it merges on the blade, and having an opening down one side for 
about 4 inches. 

Conical Stone, 5| inches long by 3| inches diameter at the base, 
much cracked all over the surface. 

Conical Stone, 5f inches in length by 4^ inches in diameter at the 
base, with a cup-shaped depression in the middle of the base, and a 
shallow groove hollowed round the circumference of the lower part 
Like the other, it is much cracked all over the surface. 

Two naturally-shaped, oblong, oval Pebbles, 5^ and 6| inches in 
length, that have been used as hammer-stones. 

Sharpening Stone of triangular section, 7^ inches in length, one face 
polished smooth. 
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Sharpening or Grinding Stone of white sandstone, irregularly shaped, 

12^ inches long by 7 inches in breadth and 3 inches in thickness, 

hollowed on one side as if by grinding, and presenting 

a number of oblong, shallow groovings, as if made by 

point-sharpening. 

Three rude Implements of greenstone, 7 inches to 
1 1 inches in length and 4 to 5 inches in breadth, with 
flattish faces and rounded backs, thinning to both ends, 
and slightly striated, as if by use. 

Oval Pebble of sandstone, 4 inches in length by 2 J 
inches in breadth and about 1 inch in thickness, nar- 
rowing to one end, and having a hollow in its upper 
face If inches in length by 2^ inches in breadth and 
J inch in depth, with a flattish bottom. The form is 
suggestive of its use as a lamp. 

Triangular fragment of red sandstone, 6 inches in 
length by 5 inches in breadth and 4 inches in thick- 
ness, measuring to the apex of the triangle, having on 
its base a cup-shaped hollow 3 J inches in diameter and 
li inches in depth in the centre, very roughly formed. 
Fig. 1. Iron Spear- Several thin, flat splinters of large, rounded, water- 
K^lda. U)^ worn pebbles of hard greenstone, each splinter having 
a thick back, and thinning to a sharp, irregular, but 
rounded edge, capable of being used as a rough substitute for a knife. 

Half of the lower part of a Rubbing-Stone or Saddle Quern, 2 feet in 
length by 9 inches in breadth and 8 inches in thickness, hollowed out 
by use, and fractured lengthwise along the middle. 

About twenty pieces of exceedingly coarse pottery, consisting of frag- 
ments of vessels of considerable size, and varying in thickness from less 
than ^ inch to about 1^ inches, some showing flat bottoms and others 
parts of rims, with scarcely any attempt at ornamentation beyond a rude 
scoring in one or two instances, and all encrusted in the interior with a 
blackish deposit, which cracks and scales off when dry. 

A few teeth and bones of sheep of small size, and probably also a 
small ox, and sea-fowl. 
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The ancient structure in which these objects were found is situated at 
the back of the village, and is believed to be the same as that opened 
and examined in 1876 by Mr J. Sands, who has given a description of 
it in the Proceedings^ vol. xii. p. 186. 

(2) By A, A. Gordon, C.A., r.S.A. Scot 

Polished Adze of mottled serpentine 7 J inches in length by 2| inches 
across the cutting face, from New Zealand. 

(3) By the Pbabodt Museum. 

Report of Explorations in the Prehistoric Ruins of Copan, Honduras. 
4to; 1896. 

(4) By J; T. Irvinb, F.S.A. Scot. 

Portions of several Wedge-bricks from Peterborough Cathedral. 
Attempt to recover the first design of the West Front of Peterborough. 
8vo; 1882. An Edinburgh Contract in 1754. By T. M. Rickman. 
8vo. 

(5) By G. T. Clark, 44 Berkeley Square, London. 

The Origin, Increase, Branches, and Alliances of the Family of 
Erskine of that Ilk (on large sheets). 

(6) By A. D. Wbld French, F.S.A. Scot. 

County Records of the Surname French. Boston, 1896 ; 8vo. 

(7) By Donald Currie & Co. 

Tantallon Castle : the Story of the Castle and the Ship. By E. R. 
PennelL 1895; 4to. 

(8) By the Co-operative Congrbss. 

Handbook of Co-operative Congress at Woolwich, 1896. London, 
1896 ; 8vo. 
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(9) By the Society op Antiquaries, London. 

. Archaeologia, voL Iv. part L Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, voL xvL No. 2. 

(10) By James Cecil Maodonald, F.S.A. Scot 
Chronologies and Calendars. 8vo ; London, 1897. 

There was also Exhibited : — 

(1) By Rev. Cathbl Kerr, F.S.A.Scot. 

Polished Stone Axe of limestone, 11^ inches in length, with a small 
circular perforation through the butt, found near the F.C. Manse of 
Melness, Sutherlandshire, forty-one years ago. 

The following Communications were read : — 



I. 

ON A CALENDAR OF THE 16th CENTURY CONTAINING Ma NOTES ON 
SCOTTISH HISTORY AND OTHER RECORDS. By J. BALFOUR 
PAUL, Lyon-Kinq-of-Abms, Vicb-P&esidbnt. 

The title of this book — the property of Mr Wakefield H. Dixon of 
Dunowen, Belfast — is CcUendarium Historieum Conscriptum a Paulo 
Ehero Kittkingensi et recens ante obitum recognitum et denuo plurimarum 
rei*um memorabilium accemone auctum et locupletatum. Wittehergce. 
Excudehant Heredes Joannis Cratonis, Anno m.d,lxxix." 

The book is a small quarto of 413 pp., measuring 7f inches by 5f 
inches, with indices, appendices, etc., at the end. It is beautifully bound 
in wooden boards covered with tooled pigskin, with two curious and 
elegant twisted brass clasps. It is hardly probable that the binding is 
the original, as the leaves bear traces of having been subjected to the 
binder's knife, but it is undoubtedly old, though in perfect preservation. 
On the top edge of the leaves is written " Pauli Eberi Calendar, Histor ", 
and on the outside of the cover the name Carol us Dixon appears, in ink, 
in a 17th century hand. Inside, upon the recto of the third fly-leaf, is 
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the Dixon pedigree, neatly printed in black letter character as 
follows : — 

** Humphrey de Dixonne, borne anno 1351, in February, promised a 
barony by King Henry II 11. for his service in the troublous times in 
the yeeres 1399 and 1400, which promise was not fulfilled, the said 
Humphrey dying in the yeere 1 401, leaving issue two sonnes, Henry, borne 
1387, and William, borne 1389, and one daughter, Maud. 

"Henry, died anno 1454, leaving issue one sonne, John, borne 1436, 
and one daughter. 

'' Edward, sonne of the above John, was borne llih April 1463, and 
had issue one onlie sonne, Robert, borne 1499; John Dixon, sonne of the 
above Robert, borne 3rd January 1540, married Margaret Ayrton in 
the yeere 1569, by whom she had issue Henry and Thomas, and foure 
daughters. Thomas died in the yeere 1647, leaving a son, James, borne 
8th April 1612, the said James being grandfather to me, Charles 
Dixon. 

"Henry Dixon, my father, was borne 4th Ap. 1638." 

Then follows a space, and at the bottom of the page is written in 
ordinary cursive hand, " James Dixon, son of the above Charles Dixon, 
was borne at Sugdon, the first day of August 1719." 

Each page of the letter-press is devoted to one day, its title or 
date being set forth at the top in Latin, Hebrew, and Greek, — the 
notes of occurrences being in short paragraphs, which rarely occupy the 
whole of the page. The consequence is that there is a large amount of 
blank space, which has in many cases been used by an owner of the book 
to make notes on. 

The author of the Calendar, Paulus Eberus, was one of the early 
German Reformers, and was born at Kissingen in 1511. He was 
educated at the University of Wittenburg, and became secretary to 
Melancthon, who held him in high esteem and consulted him much. He 
was Professor of Hebrew in Wittenburg in 1556, and afterwards the 
minister of one of the churches there. Besides this Calendar, he was 
the author of a History of the Jews from their return from Babylon to 
the Fall of Jerusalem, a Commentary on the Gospels, and a book of 
Church hymns. He died in 1589, 
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In the copy of the calendar under notice, besides the MS. notes to 
which reference has been made, there are more extended notices written 
on the blank leaves at the beginning of the volume. On the verso of 
the first fly-leaf is a narrative of the vision of Sir James Hamilton of 
Fynnart,^ which appeared to James V., and of which an account is given 
by Knox, Pitscottie, and other writers. The story is written, like all 
the other notes in the book except the Dixon genealogy, in Latin, and 
is headed '* George Buchananus lib. . . . rerum. Scot, paulo ante finem, 
D." We would naturally conclude that it was an extract from Buchanan's 
History, but this is not the case, the incident there being narrated in a 
very condensed form. The MS. begins, " in the history of the Scottish 
Church it is related," etc. ; and on examining the narrative we find that 
it is practically a translation into Latin from Knox's History of the 
Reformation. I give the story in the vernacular, as taken from Knox 
(Laing's edition, published by the Bannatyne Club). The MS. occupies 
two-thirds of a page, and stops abruptly before the end of the corre- 
sponding sentence on Knox, as if the writer had been interrupted at his 
task. 

Geor. Buchananus. 

lib. . . . reram Scot. 

paulo ante finem, D. 

In the historjr of the Scottish Church it is related that after the execution of 
Sir James Hamilton, James V., King of Scotland, told his servants that the said 
Hamilton had appeared to him in a vision, " having in his handes a drawin 
sworde, by the which fra the King hie stroke boith the armes, saying to him 
these wourdis: "Tak that^ whill thow receave a finall payment for all thy 
impietie." This visioun with sorowfull conteanance hie schew on the morow ; 
ana schortlie thaireftir deid his two sonnes,* baith within tlie space of twenty- 
four houris, yea, some say within the space of six hours How terrible 

a visioun the said Prince saw lying in Lynlythgw that nycht, that Thomas Scott, 
Justice-Clerk,' died in Edinburgh, men of good credite can vitt reporte. For 
eflfrayed at mydnycht, or after, hie cryed for torches, and reissed all that lay besyd 
him m the Palice, and told that Thome Scott was dead : for hie had bene at hun 
with a company of devillis, and had said unto him these wordes : *' wo to the 
day that ever I know thee or thy service ; for, for serving of thee against God, 

* Sir James Hamilton of FinnarC, bastard son of James, 1st Earl of Arran, 
slew the Earl of Lennox, 4th Sept. 1526, extraordinary Lord of Session, 1533 ; 
Master of Works to the king, 1538 ; executed for treason, 1540. 

■ Prince James and Prince Arthur died April 1541. 

* Thomas Scott of Pitgorm, second son of Sir William Scott of Balweary, 
appointed Justice-Clerk 1535 ; died 1539. 
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against his servandis and a£;ainst Justice, I am adjudaeid to endless torment." 
How terrible voices the said Thomas Scott pronounced befoir his death, men of 
aU estaitis heard ; and some that yitt Ijrve cane witness ; his voce was ever 
* Ju$to Deijvdicio condemnatus sumj that is, I am condempned by Goddis just 
judgment.' He was most oppressed for the delatioun and fals accusatioun 
of such as professed Christis Evancell, as Maister Thomas Marjoribankis^ and 
Maister Hew Rig,' then advocattis, did confesse to Maister Henrie Balnavis, who 
from the said Thome Scott, cam to him as he and Maister Thomas Ballanden 
wer sytting in Sanct Geillis Eork . . . [and asked forgavance in the name of the 
said Thomas].^ 

On the recto of the next fly-leaf we have an account of the circum- 
stances connected with the trial, imprisonment, and death of Mr John 
Stratton, the minister of Forres, followed by some remarks made by 
Robert Bruce, a well-known figure in the ecclesiastical history of the time, 
in a letter to Mr John Ker, a son of Andrew Ker of Faudonside, whose 
wife was the widow of John Knox ; he was minister of Aberlady, a sym- 
pathiser with the ministers who were imprisoned at Blackness in 1606, 
and a man of considerable influence in the Church. Mr Bruce alludes 
to the deaths of Stratton and John Chalmers, who both became insane. 
The latter was sub-principal of King's College, Aberdeen, and minister of 
the second charge of Old Machar, from which he was translated in 1610 
to the living of Keith. We are told that after celebrating a marriage, in 
a fit of melancholy he attempted suicide, but survived a week, and died 
after full confession and repentance, giving glory to God, 11th June 
1611. 

Following Mr Bruce's letter, we have an account of the misfortunes 
which befell Mr William Cooper on his accepting the Bishopric of 
Galloway, in succession to Gavin Hamilton. " None was more forward 
in the purer times," Calderwood says, " against the state of Bishops : 
none now more frank for the corruptions of the time. After he had 
gotten the Bishopric he maketh not residence in Galloway, but in the 
foot of the Canongate, that he might be near to the Chapel Royal, where 

^ Mr Thomas Marjoribanks of Ratho, one of the ten advocates admitted at 
the Institution of the Collece of Justice, 7th May 1532 ; Provost of Edinburgh, 
1540; Clerk Register Feb. 1548-9; deprived of oflfice 1554; died before 
1560. 

* Hugh Rig of Carberry, admitted advocate 16th Nov. 1537. 

' Thomas Bellenden or Ballantyne of Auchinoul, admitted as ordinary Judge, 
22nd June 1535 ; Director of Chancery, 1538 ; Justice-Clerk, 1539 ; died 1546. 
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he preached as Dean, neglecting his diocese where he ought to have 
preached as a Bishop, if his office had been lawful." 
The following is a translation of the Latin original : — 

^ Mr John Stratton, preacher of the gospel in Morayshire in Scotland, made an 
eloquent oration in that province against the corruption of the Bishops and the 
newly erected hierarchy in the year [1611] day .... the Bishop himself 
beiug present and listening: after the end of the sermon, the opinion beina 
taken, those who had stood fast in the Truth gave thanks to Qoa that it had 
been asserted with so much liberty and evidence of the spirit, insomuch that 
the Prelate himself, who had fallen away from the Truth, pricked in conscience, 
could sar nothing more of that matter when giving his vote : " Brother, I 
would advise you to abstain from that style, for so much liberty will bring you 
into trouble, for it will not be borne." There was no more said about that 
matter at that time : afterwards the Archbishop of St Andrews having been 
informed of this sermon, ordered him to appear before the form of Court lately 
erected in Scotland in favour of the hierarchy which is called the High Com- 
mission. Stratton there compeared, nleads his cause, and renders reason ; the 
principal argument which the Archbishop used to confute him was that he 
seemed like to that man who burned the temple of Ephesus, that he might get 
himself a name thereby. Stratton answers, ** Not I, but thou rather who hast 
set on fire, and art pulling to pieces a far more famous and more glorious 
church.'' At length ne was committed to Inverness Castle, there to be detained 
as a captive in close custody ; where, when after two years or more he had 
remained, constantly adhering to the sermon which he liad made and affirming 
it. Lord Qrant, a noble of tnat region, interceded between the Bishop and 
Stratton, that the differences between them might be compounded and arranged ; 
that Stratton, by in some measure departing from that truth which he was 
before asserting, should come to an agreement with the Bishop, and in sign of 
concord they ate and drank together. But immediately after, Stratton fell 
into madness and frenzy, and after lying confined to his bed for six days with- 
out relief or one word or sign of consolation breathed his last and died. 

•* Robert Bruce, a famous servant of God, and preacher of the word, on 
accoimt of his singular piety, power to move, and his sacred doctrine and 
erudition, who also by the contrivance of the Prelate had been sent to Inverness 
from his house and flock like an exile or captive, and compelled to remain 
there, writes to a faithful pastor, a familiar friend of his, living in Lothian, six 
or seven miles frcHu Edinburgh, by name John Ker, in this manner about this 
matter. After informing him of the miserable end of Stratton, the words of 
Bruce are : — * All here [ascribe] this heavy ending to this compromise with 
the Prelate, made against his mind and conscience ; and certainlv,' says 
Bruce, Hhe memory of this thing appals me ; to have seen one so abandoned of 
Qod and empty of grace, who before always seemed so pious. Surely,* said he. 
speaking of the Prelates, 'their way is not good, and we,' says he, *have neea 
to search and examine our hearts, that we may adhere more steadily to the sure 
foimdations ; for Qod makes us preachers gazing-stocks to men ; for there are 
two in this province of Moray, Mr John Chalmers and Mr John Stratton, both 
endowed with excellent gifts, who strangely and miserably ended their lives. 
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It is not carelessly to be passed over, but wortby to be remembered what 
was told of Cooper, who was very lately made Bishop of Galloway in 1612. 
For he, while he persevered in the truth, wrote to Nicolsou after he had 
accepted the Bishopric of Dunkeld, praying earnestly that Nicolson would 
consider with himself whether it were the wafls of Jerusalem or Jericho that he 
was repairing. This letter of Cooper was seen and heard by many it is said. 
Now so it is, that some years afterwards this same Cooper accepts the Bishopric 
of Qalloway (but after being much and earnestly requested and attracted by no 
small promises), and at the same time one of his sons died ; secondly, when he 
receives that superstitious consecration the second son dies ; thirdly, when he 
not long ago returned from the Court, where, as it is said, the king thanked 
him for changing his mind, not without promises of more ample rewards, his 
third son deceased, and he himself was visited with an ague ; which strongly 
suggests that this judgment was inflicted on him on account of his repairmg 
the walls of Jericho, 1613. 

We now come to the notes which are interspersed throughout the 
volume at the end of the printed notices for each day in the calendar. 
There are in all sixty-four entries under sixty days : of these, nine relate 
to matters which had recently occurred on the Continent of Europe, 
but have no connection with Scottish History, such as the appearance of 
comets, the marriage of the Princess Margaret with Henry of Beam, 
which preceded the massacre of S. Bartholomew, a shower of wheat in 
Austria in 1570, and other matters. Eight entries deal with classical 
incidents, such as the fall of Troy, the founding of Rome, the birth of 
Pompey, etc ; two deal with mediaeval subjects, viz., the death of 
Hieronymus or St Jerome, which is entered under 30th March, though 
the commonly received date is 30th September, 420, and the death of 
Thomas Aquinas in 1274. Four relate to events in England, viz., the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, of Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1612, 
the coronation of King James, and the Gunpowder Plot. All the rest — 
if we except an obit of a Carolus Ayrton in 1550, which is written in 
a different hand from any of the other entries, and was probably made 
by one of the Dixon family whose genealogy appears at the beginning 
of the volume, as one of them married a Margaret Ayrtoun — relate to 
Scottish affairs mainly in connection with ecclesiastical matters. The 
earliest in point of date is given under 7th December, and chronicles 
the birth of Queen Mary on that day in 1542, and mentions that five 
days after, on the 1 3th of that month, James Y. died at Falkland, and 
was buried at Holy rood, near the remains of his first wife, Magdalene. 

VOL. XXXI. L 
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This, with a note of the birth of James YL at Edinburgh on 20th Jane 
1566, and five other entries which do not relate to Scottish affitirs, 
must, along with those dealing with classical and mediaeval incidents, 
have been written long after the occurrence of the events chronicled, 
as the calendar itself was not printed at the date when they happened. 
The first incident recorded after 1579, the date of the publication of 
the volume, is an eclipse of the sun, which took place on the 15th of 
February 1597. " On this day," the writer says, " a little after the ninth 
hour, and the seventh day of the week, or Sabbath, was seen an eclipse 
of the sun in Scotland. In it the moon so obscured the face of the sun 
for six minutes that hardly could any one who tried discern writing ; 
the eclipse lasted, during the approach and receding of the moon, for 
about the space of two hours or an hour and a hall" 

** And what it portends to the earth the God of gods knows, and the 
fates will show in their own time." 

'' Concerning this eclipse, Mr James Melvin, a faithful pastor of the 
church of Eilrenny, a most learned and just man and of excellent 
prudence, wrote the following verses in the Scots language to preserve 
the memory of the fact : — 

In Febmar the fyftein day exact 
We sawe the scone, the tent hour of the day, 
Beginne to loee his light, and tume to blak ; 
Qimilk peece and pece, his whyt did wear awaye. 

The cause is this, as learned men do save, 
The darksome bodie of the changine moone 
Cam in betwixe our sight and Phoebus geay, 
And hid from us his holsom light so soone. 

Amide the meetinges of our kerk this done, 
Portendes the dark and variable warld 
Shal com betwix the Kirk and Christ alone, 
And make her pastor crooked, blind, and thrald. 

Then statelie stares stik fast and tak gud tent, 
The dragones taill will raing the firmament. 

" The event proved the truth of this prediction, as fully appeared from 
the events of this year in the Scottish Church, and the years which 
followed it proved it more and more." 

The lines above quoted are to be found in James Melville's diary. 
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with the exception of the substitution of " twentie-five " for " fyftein " as 
the day of the month. This may only be a clerical error, but there can 
be no doubt that the writer of the note either had access to Melville's 
diary, or had seen the lines, probably by the permission of Melville him- 
self. 

Under 22nd June, we are told that on that day 1597 " the Presbytery 
of St Andrews appeared by the King's command before His Majesty 
and the deputies of the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who had 
met in the Royal Palace of Falkland. Here they considered of the justice 
of the deposition of John Rutherford from the ministry: the decree 
of the Presbytery was reversed, and he was ordered to be reponed, yet 
he did not long remain there, for God confirmed the sentence of the 
Presbytery, and, in fact, executed it, though human authority tried to 
uproot it" 

John Rutherford had been deposed from his ministry in the parish of 
Kilconquhar for neglect of duty, non-residence in his parish, and because 
he was " louse in his behaviour and speeches at gentilmannis tabiUis, 
ane brawlar and boetar, to the gret sclander of his profession." Not- 
withstanding his reponement by the Commission of Assembly, his 
brethren would have none of him, and they ultimately, in 1603, got rid 
of him, when he took to the profession of medicine and settled at Dairsie. 

Another natural phenomenon is chronicled on 5th July. On that 
day in 1597 **the King's Majesty, moved by the ill reports of idle men, 
came to St Andrews in Scotland, whither he convened the Com- 
missioners of the Church of Scotland. About this time, or a little after, 
in various parte and provinces in Scotland a great earthquake was 
felt, such as never before was heard of within the memory of man. 
In the village commonly called Cromarty, in the north ; in the middle 
part of the realm, in the town of Perth ; and in the western region, 
in Lenox. By this occasion it came into the minds of some to think of 
the earthquake which was in the time of Uzziah at Jerusalem : Anios i. 
1 ; and ZecTi, xiv. 5 : vide Josephus' Antiquities, ix. cap. x. 4, concerning 
this quake." 

It is interesting to compare the above account with that given by 
James Melville in his diary. He says it ** maid all the north parts of 
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Scotland to trimble from St Johnstoun throw Atliall, Bredalbain, 
and all these hie lands to Ros and Nerin and Kinteall, quihilk was 
schawin me for certain be sum of our merchantes wha wer in Ros and 
Cromartie Firthe for the tyme." Then follows the same reference to 
Josephus' account of the earthquake in the time of Uzziah, and the 
same note of the incidental allusions to it in the prophecies of Amos 
and Zechariah. This is an additional confirmation of what I remarked 
before, — that the writer of these notes had had access to James Mel- 
ville's diary. 

On the 7th of July in the same year " some quires of paper full of 
calumnies which some ill-afifected citizens of St Andrews collected from 
the sermons of their ministers and the preachings which were held in 
the days of the Presbytery, were offered to the King's Majesty and the 
Commissioners of the Church of Scotland who had met at St Andrews, 
that they might the more incite the King to anger against Presby- 
terianism." Melville says of this : " I saw before the King lying, and 
thereafter had in my hand, a quere of paper (the words used in the 
Calendar notes are schedce cartce) of calumnies in fear wrait, gyfen upe 
to the King." The calumnies appear to have concerned Robert Wallace 
and David Black, both ministers in the town, the former being Rector 
of the University. He demitted his office, and George Gladstanes, 
afterwards Bishop of Caithness and Archbishop of St Andrews, was put 
in his stead, as we shall see from the next entry, which narrates how 
both ministers were removed from St Andrews : — • 

"12th July. — George Gladstanes on this day, by command of the King and the 
Commissioners of the Church of Scotland, preached in St Andrews before the 
King, and then in the City Church, that so he might give them a specimen and 
make preparation of the ministry of that church from which before David 
Black, a famous preacher and effectual by the power of the Holy Spirit, had 
been banished ; then also it was decreed to please the Court that Wallace, a 
learned man and of integrity, and a powerful preacher, should ako be expelled 
from that charge, and Wallace was commanded under pain of rebdlion to aepart 
from the city within twenty-four hours ; and likewise a day was appointed to 
David Black on which he was to depart under the same penalty." 

On the 1 7th of the same month, accordingly, ** George Gladstanes took 
the ministry of the church of St Andrews on himself, those faithful 
servants of God, who had formerly ministerd there, being expelled." 
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On the 8th of February 1599, it is noted that **Rollock, rector of 
the University, and minister of the church of Edinburgh, after he had 
been long afflicted with stone, and harassed by many infirmities of body, 
took to bed in his house : at length William Scot, of £lie, in Fife, moved 
by singular affection towards Mr Bollock, would have him carried to 
his own house, and after he had been there some time he passed away 
quietly in God." 

• This was the famous first Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
who did so much for the institution of which he was head. A full 
account of his life will be found in the preface to his collected works, 
published by the Wodrow Society. 

Another obit occurs under Ist March : — 

^ John Durie, a faithful servant of Christ and the Qoepel, who, after havii^ 
prenched Christ in Edinburgh about eleven years, was ordered by the Kings 
authority to depart thence to the province of the Mearns and to ward himself 
on the northern part of Montrose, which happened about 1583. From that time 
he performed the duties of the ministry at Montrose, Celurcae ad Mosam^ till the 
year (this day in the Julian style) 1600 by the new calendar, beginning the 
year from the first January, on which day he slept in the Lord.'' 

Durie was well known to the writer of the notes, being probably, as 
we shall see, a relative of his, if not his son. He was the father-in«law 
of James Melville, and was a genial and lovable man, as we are told that 
he delighted in having good men around him, was given to hospi- 
tality, helpful to the destitute, compassionate to the distressed, and 
did not disdain occasionally to share, for relaxation and amusement, in 
the sports of the field. James Melville says of him : " For the gown 
was no sooner of, and the Byble out of hand, when on ged the corslet 
and fangit was the hagbut, and to the fields." It will be noted that 
the chronicler in the Calendar specially alludes to the change of style, 
the Julian calendar being superseded in Scotland by the Gregorian at 
this date. 

2nd November 1600. — ** Mr Robert Bruce, minister of the church of 
Edinburgh, having been ordered by command of the King to depart 
from Scotland, embarked this evening, and the third day after reached 
Dieppe in France." 

Robert Bruce is so well known a figure in the ecclesiastical history 
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of the period that it would be out of place to enlarge on his character 
or work here. His exile from Scotland at this time was on account of 
his incredulity as to the exact circumstances of the Growrie Conspiracy, 
which incensed the King highly against him. It will be noted that the 
chronicler says the ship arrived at Dieppe the third day after sailing. 
As the port of embarkation was Queeusferry, this is evidently a mistake. 
Calderwood gives the date of his arrival in France as the 8th. 

On the 23rd May it is noted that in 1601, "in Burntisland, where 
on this day the General Assembly had sat for nine days, other business 
being finished, it pleased the King publicly to renew his covenant with 
God and the people : then the ministers who were present^ in the name 
of the churches and the people, did likewise, and promised to do the 
duty incumbent on them ; and it was decreed that this action should be 
published in every church of the kingdom of Scotland." 

The proceedings at this Burntisland Assembly must have been curious 
if not edifying. A long letter having been addressed to the Assembly 
by James Melville, who was ill at the time, the King took it out of the 
Moderator's hand and put it in his pocket; but, says Melville, His Majesty 
followed the advice of the first part of it, " and renewit the Covenant, to 
the grait comfort of all the Kirk at that Assemblie, and ordeanit the 
same to be done throwout the land." The King also confessed his sins 
and his faith, promised to abhor all papacy, idolatry, and superstition, 
to execute justice, and do all duties of a godly and Christian king better 
titan ever before. The last touch is delightful. 

" On 3rd May 1602, Robert, third son of James VI. of Scotland, was washed 
with holy baptism, and on the third of June immediately following died." 

" lOth Nov. 1602. — The General Assembly began to be held in the royal 
palace of Holyrood. In this Synod men were named who might be promoted 
to episcopal benefices, on conditions before arranged : the Assembly sat till the 
20th day of this month." 

"4th Jan. 1603. — David Black, a Scot, a man of great integrity and a 
famous preacher of the Word, in the morning, safe and sound as it seemed, and 
to all appearance in good healthy had appointed [to go] from Dundee to Perth 
in the evening with certain ministers ana other good men whom he had invited 
to breakfast with him. After those who were with him had sat down on either 
side of the table, he himself, standing at the end, invoked evidently the blessing 
of God, and in the very act of prayer, gradually sinking down as he spoke, 
save up the ghost, and put an end to his warfare in the year 1603, January 



; held for the fir^t month." 
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This sudden death of David Black is related also by Calderwood, who 
says that James Melville deplored the loss which the Church sustained 
by his death in certain sonnets. He was minister of Arbirlot^ and a 
man of much diligence and piety. 

The departure of the King for his English dominions is noted under 
5th April and his coronation under 25th July. With regard to the latter, 
it is stated that the day was " anticipated " ; if this is so, it may possibly 
have been on account of the discovery of the plot in which Lord 
Cobham and others were involved, or it may have been owing to the 
prevalence of the plague in the city. 

On 31st July 1604, we are told that James Melville and William 
Murray, Commissioners from the Presbytery of St Andrews, kept the 
appointed day for the General Assembly in Scotland at Aberdeen, and 
because no other Commissioners of Synods met, therefore it seemed to 
them fit to declare their presence by testimony and instrument of 
notary public, and to protest that it was not their fault that the 
Assembly was not held that day. 

The King, always ready if possible to prevent the meeting of 
Assemblies, had postponed this one as fixed at the last meeting at Holy- 
rood before referred to. The Presbytery of St Andrews, however, were 
determined to assert the liberties of the Church, and sent their Commis- 
sioners, with the above result. Calderwood gives the name of a third 
Commissioner, Mr William Erskine. 

We now come to the entries which deal with the troubles in con- 
nection with the General Assembly at Aberdeen in 1605. It was an 
important event in Scottish Church history, and the chronicler devotes 
no less than fourteen entries to circumstances in connection with it The 
notes are short, but they are evidently written from intimate knowledge 
of the facts, and can hardly have been made save by one who was 
closely associated with the incidents set forth. The facts are well known 
to students of the history of the period, but it may not be out of place 
to give a brief resumS of what occurred, as it will help to the better 
understanding of the notes which follow, and will render unnecessary 
any further comment on them. 

At the Assembly held at Holyrood in 1602, it had been settled that 
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the next Assembly should be at Aberdeen, in 1604. It was, as we 
have seen, not summoned, and much dissatisfaction had been the result 
Another was summoned for 1605, but countermanded, and the Council 
sent a letter to the Commissioner, Stratton of Lauriston, intimating that 
the King would highly disapprove of an Assembly being held. Notwith- 
standing the inhibition of the meeting, nineteen representatives from 
Presbyteries met, elected a moderator, and constituted the Assembly, 
and ten more joined them in a few days later, through some misunder- 
standing as to the date. They dissolved the meeting before any actual 
business had been done, but the mere fact of the Assembly having been 
held was sufficient to make the King furious. Summary measures 
were at once taken with the oflfenders. The whole twenty-nine were 
summoned before the Privy Council : of these sixteen were, on their 
expressing regret, dismissed with an admonition, but thirteen who justi- 
fied their action were committed to various prisons. These thirteen, 
with the addition of one more who had repented of his former apology, 
were before long again brought up before the Council. This time they 
gave in a formal document called a dedarafar, signed with their names, 
in which they denied the competency of the Privy Council or any 
other secular authority to try them for their conduct in such a purely 
ecclesiastical matter as the holding of a General Assembly. The pleas 
they put forward were rejected by the Council, but the mere fact of the 
declarator having been put forward led to an unexpected result. The 
King, highly incensed at such independent views, ordered a new action 
to be taken in the document, and they were at once indicted on no less 
a charge than high treason. Six of the ministers, who were probably 
accounted the ringleaders, had been wai-ded in Blackness Castle : their 
names were Forbes, who had been moderator of the Assembly, Durie, 
Strachan, Welsh, Duncan, and Sharp. It was decided to try these 
lirst, and the trial took place at Linlithgow before a jury, the presiding 
judge being the Justice-Depute, Hart, assisted by many noblemen 
and others. Tlie question to be tried was put as a syllogism by 
Lord Advocate Hamilton as follows : " Whosoever, in whatsoever cause, 
declines the Kings and Council's judicatory, incurs the guiltiness and 
pain of treason ; but upon these the panel have declined the King's 
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and Council's judicatory ; et-go, they have incurred the guiltiness and 
pain of treason." 

After much argument and considerable pressure having been brought 
to bear on the jury, the panel were found guilty by a majority of nice 
to six ; they were sent back to prison, and the King expressed his wish 
to have the remaining eight similarly tried ; but the Council, subservient 
though they usually were, made a stand and positively refused to go on. 
Indeed, the effect was that so much sympathy with and interest in the 
ministers were shown, that there was a distinct revival of Presbyterian 
zeal in the laud. James, however, was determined to fulminate all 
kinds of penalties against offenders. In February 1606, a proclamation 
was issued denouncing as seditious and punishable with death all 
speeches in defence of the Aberdeen Assembly, and all criticisms what- 
ever on His Majesty's policy in Kirk and State; and in the month follow- 
ing a long treatise was issued under authority of the Privy Council, and 
printed for distribution throughout the country, under the title '^ A 
Declaration of the just causes of His Majesty's proceedings against those 
Ministers who are now lying in prison attainted of high treason." This 
was followed by another and still stronger proclamation, issued in 
September after the failure of the Hampton Court conference, discharg- 
ing all ministers on pain of death from remembering in their sermons 
and prayers, otherwise than with reprobation, any of the ministers now in 
ward for holding " the late contemptuous conventicle in Aberdeen." 

The rest of the story is soon told. Sentence of exile was pronounced 
on the six ministers, and on the 7th November they embarked at I^ith, 
and left the shores of their native country for ever. 

Turning to the notes in the Calendar relating to this stirring incident, 
we find the following : — 

" 2nd July 1605. — The ministers of the churches in the different provinces in 
Scotland, according to the order appointed by the Church, and confirmed by the 
authority of the Kinc's Majestv and the estates of the realm, besides that that 
order of meeting in Assembly had been continually in use for about forty-five 
years, met at Aberdeen, and as they had been instructed by mandates from their 
several Presbyteries, held the appointed Assembly that day after various pro- 
rogations ; and, therefore, many of them were punished with imprisonment, and 
some also with exile." 

'* 3rd Augu8t.~Certain ministers of the gospel in Scotland were this day corn- 
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mitted to prison by the authority of the highest tribunal of the Kingdom, the 
King ordering it, as afterwards several others were also for the same cause." 

"17th August— The General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland were 
prohibited by public proclamation through a hersdd in the principal towns in 
the provinces." 

" 27th Auffust — The six Scottish ministers who had been imprisoned for some 
weeks were this day brought before the King's Council at Perth." 

•* 3rd October.— The other ministers who were present at the AjBsembly at 
Aberdeen appeared at Perth before the King's Council, except those six who had 
before been committed to prison. Of these, six were ordered to enter diflferent 
prisons. They obeyed." 

" 23rd October. — The ministers who were committed to prison at the beginning 
of August were this day summoned before the King's Council at Edinburgh." 

" 10th January 1606. — This day the six Scottish ministers who had been con- 
fined in Blakness for six months were produced before the tribunal at Linlith- 
gow, and bv the judge who presides at criminal causes were put to the verdict 
of fifteen chosen men, which is commonly called an assize, that the^ might pciss 
sentence in a capital cause. And they at first, for the sake of justice, were dis- 
posed to acquit the accused ; but afterwards the greater part, to please the chief 
magistrate, were induced partly to condemn and partly to throw doubt on their 
previous sentence. Meanwhile, there were six of the numbers who formerly 
adhered to a sentence of acquittal, yet these six ministers were condemned and 
put at the mercy of the prosecutor, and that with such a form of sentence as 
no one in that country remembered to have heard, much less any one experienced. 
Afterwards these ministers, six in number, were sent to prison, and when they 
had been confined there for ten months all of them were condemned to exile. 
The day of the judgment and sentence of condemnation was this 1606." 

" 24th May. — Forbes, one of the imprisoned ministers, was transferred from the 
prison of Blakness to the Castle of Edinburgh, and with him John Welsh his 
fellow prisoner, whose testimony he was to use in the cause he was compelled 
to plead." 

^ 23rd September. — This day the sentence of exile of the Linlithgow tribunal 
was published against the six ministers who had now been above fourteen months 
confined in prison." 

" J 3th October. — The sentence of the Court which judged the ministers on thd 
10th of January was judicially promulgated at Linlitligow this day, and they were 
ordered to go into banishment within the space of thirty days, and that on pain 
of death ; but meanwhile they were sent back to prison and very closely kept." 

"23rd October. — The six ministers who had already been condemned were 
brought before the Court this day to hear the sentence of exile which was in- 
flicted on them, and to which [exile] they were sent after some days." 

I cannot reconcile the statements of the last three entries, which seem 
to state that sentence of exile was thrice published. As a matter of 
fact^ the sentence could not have been known so early as the 23rd 
September, because the King had not yet intimated his pleasure on the 
subject, but Melville gives this date also — besides the promulgation on 
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the 1 3th of October. It was not till some days later than that — three 
days indeed after the break-down of the Hampton Court conference— that 
His Migesty wrote to the judge who had presided at the time, ordering 
him to fix a court, to be held at Linlithgow or elsewhere, on the 23rd 
October, and then to cause doom of banishment to be pronounced on 
the alleged traitors. (Cf. Privy Council Becords, vii, pp. Ix. 262, note,) 
This was accordingly done, and Sir John Arnot, treasurer-depute, was 
ordered by the Coimcil to make " dew and tymous provbion of schipp- 
ing and otherwyse for the transporting of the ministers." We know 
that the chronicler is right in the little detail he gives about their being 
** very closely kept," because the keepers of the castles throughout the 
kingdom were strictly charged by the Council " not to suffer the warded 
ministers to repair furth of the Castles, or any person to have access to 
them, as they will answer at their highest peril." 

On the 1st November we have the following entry: — "On this day 
the six ministers in Scotland who had been confined in prison for fifteen 
mouths were led out and went into exile in the year 1606 ; and on the 
7th of this month they embarked." 

They were probably brought from Blackness to Edinburgh till the 
vessel was ready to sail. This it was expected to do on the 6th, at 
four in the afternoon, from Leith, and a large number of people assembled 
to see them off. A touching description of the scene is given by Calder- 
wood. They did not actually sail on the 6th, however, as it was 
found that the skipper had not come on board, and they were allowed 
to return to their lodgings. " This," says Melville in his diary, " was 
not without a Providence, as that night such a storm sprang up that the 
ship was compelled to lie all night in Kinghom roads." The date of 
the embarkation is specially mentioned again in the Calendar under its 
proper date, 7th November. "In the year 1606 the six ministers 
sentenced to exile beyond the dominions of James, King of Great 
Britain, went to Leith, and took ship to-day." This is the last entry 
relating to the six ministers. Few of them were ever destined to see 
Scotland again. Alexander Strachan, the minister of Creich, died at 
Middleburg the following year. John Welsh, of Ayr, Knox's sonin-law, 
settled in France, and for some years had his stipend regularly remitted 
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to him by the magistrates of Ayr : he became a fluent French preacher, 
and was much respected. He came back to Britain in 1622, intending 
to settle in Kova Scotia, but died in London in that year, aged 52. 
Andrew Duncan, minister of Creich, obtained the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the College of Rochelle, but returned to Britain in 
1613, and having made submission to the King, resumed his ministry 
in his old parish ; he was, however, ultimately subjected to various pro- 
secutions, and died at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1626. John Sharp, of the 
parish of Kilraany, in Fife, became Professor of Theology in the College 
of Die in Dauphin^, but being compelled to leave France in 1630, 
returned to Britain, and probably gave in his submission to the King, as 
he was appointed Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
in which town he died in 1648. Forbes, the minister of Alford, was 
the third son of William Forbes of Corse, and brother of Patrick Forbes, 
Bishop of Aberdeen. He had been Moderator of the Aberdeen Assembly, 
and was therefore considered a kind of ringleader of the offending 
ministers. After his exile he settled as preacher to the English mer- 
chants at Middleburg, whence he removed to Delft. He afterwards 
went to England and obtained the King's promise that his sentence and 
that of his co-exile Durie should be annulled ; but the promise was of 
the usual pie-crust order, and, indeed, it was not long before he had to 
remove from Delft^ owing, it is said, to the interference of the English 
Government. He died in Holland about 1634. Of Durie, the remain- 
ing one of the six, I shall have occasion to speak immediately. 

I have dealt with all the entries relating to the case of the six 
ministers together in order to present a consecutive view of the situa- 
tion, but seeing the incidents related extended over a period of about 
fifteen months, there are, as might be expected, some other occurrences 
which are noted as having taken place during that time. On 2nd Oct. 
1605 a great eclipse of the sun, accompanied with great darkness, was 
seen in the kingdom of Scotland, and on the 5th November the 
Gunpowder Plot is duly chronicled in these words: — 

*' On thia day the design of the Papists in England, and of others who were 
allied with them, was to destroy at one stroke, with gunpowder, the house in 
which the estates of the Kingdom were sitting, when all liad met together in 
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Parliament This plot, a very short time before it was to be pot in execution, 
was wonderfully detected and frustrated ; which posterity should never forget ; 
for the King, Queen, and all their children would tnus have perished in a moment 
if some one who was privy to that horrible treason had not warned some one 
dear to him of the danger by a letter, which, when it came into the hands of the 
King to be read, made him suspect that there was some contrivance on foot. 
Scrutiny in consequence was made, and there were found twenty-four casks of 
gunpowder under faggots in the lower storey of that edifice ; and at the same 
time they observed a subterranean conduit sprinkled with gunpowder, and fire 
prepared outside in a subterranean ditch, which would quickly have reached the 
powder and set it on fire. Never can we sufficiently admire and gratefully 
acknowledge the deliverance which was given by Qod this day." 

On 11th February 1606, a meeting of the Synod of Fife is mentioned 
as having taken place at Cupar thirty days after the condemnation (i.e., 
the verdict against them) of the imprisoned ministers. Calderwood tells 
us that the King had appointed all the Synods to meet on this day, in 
order that one might not understand the resolution of another. Five 
Articles were submitted to them by his Majesty, all tending to the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy in the matter of calling Assemblies, 
and to the continuance and support of the state of Bishops. The result, 
however, was not satisfactory to the King, most of the Synods content- 
ing themselves with referring the consideration of the Articles to the 
General Assembly. 

On 8th May 1606 we have the obit of Robert Pont, "Theologian, 
Jurist, and a man skilled in various other sciences, minister of the 
church which is commonly called St Cuthbert's." Pont was one of 
the most distinguished and learned men in the Church. He was in 
1569 made Provost of Trinity College, and afterwards presented to St 
Cuthbert's Church, In 1572 he was appointed to be one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, but was deprived of that office in 
1584 by the passing of an Act prohibiting all persons "exercising 
functions of ministrie within the Kirk of God to bear or exercise any 
office of civil jurisdiction." In 1587 the King desired him to be 
Bishop of Caithness, but this was prevented by the General Assembly. 
He died in the 81st year of his age, and is buried in St Cuthberts 
churchyard, Edinburgh. 

Ist July 1606. — "On this day the estates of Scotland met in Parlia- 
ment at Perth, when the Kpiscopal Hierarchy was re-established." 
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This entry refers to what is known as " the Red Parliament," because 
the nobles appeared in new red robes. Its most memorable Acts, so far 
as they related to ecclesiastical matters, were one "anent the King's 
Majesty's Prerogative," which upheld his supremacy over all estates, 
causes, and persons whatsoever. Another, " anent the restitution of the 
estate of Bischoppis," did not really re-constitute that order, because 
there were at that time no less than ten Scottish Bishops, but it gave 
them certain privileges and emoluments which they did not before 



23rd September 1606.— The obit of William Douglas, Earl of 
Morton, who died at Lochleven Castle. He is best known as the 
custodier of Queen Mary when she was imprisoned at Lochleven. On 
the death of Archibald, Earl of Angus and Morton, in 1588, he 
succeeded as sixth Earl of Morton. It is stated that " while he main- 
tained all the hospitality and oven magnificence of the ancient barons, 
his domestic arrangements were conducted, and his fine family .reared up, 
in accordance with the purity of his morals and the strict regard which 
he uniformly showed to the duties of religion. His public conduct was 
marked by independence, and he showed himself a warm cmd steady 
friend to the Presbyterian Church." 

On 20th April we have the obit of Daniel de Dron " presbyter in the 
Church " (this in the vernacular and underlined), minister of the church 
of Flushing, and who commonly preached both in the Belgian and 
English church there. He died this day, Gregorian style, 1607. 

I have not been able to discover who this Daniel Dron was. Stevens 
does not mention him in his list of ministers of the Flushing church, 
the first he gives being a Mr Potts, who acted previously to 1610. 

On 20th June 1607 is chronicled the death of Elizabeth Dune, James 
Melville's first wife. Meanwhile, we are told, "her husband, partly 
as an exile from his native land, partly as a prisoner, was detained in 
England, for, summoned by royal letters, he had sailed from Anstruther 
on the 11th August, in the Julian style." 

There is peculiar appropriateness in the mention of that lady, for, 
as there is reason to believe, these lines were penned by a relative, if 
not her own brother. She was the daughter of John Dune, one of the 
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ministers of Edinburgh, and Melville had, according to his own account, 
fallen in love with her when she was a girl of eleven or twelve, and 
had married her at sixteen. Melville himself was, at the time of her 
death, in England, where he had been since the Hampton Court confer- 
ence. He was allowed to return for a short time to Anstruther to arrange 
his affiiirs after his wife's death. 

On 17th September 1607 the appearance of a comet in the eastern 
parts of Europe is noted, and on the 25th of the same month it is again 
mentioned as appearing in the north-west at seven or eight o'clock in 
the evening. 

On 6th January 1608 the death of Alexander Strachan, at Middle- 
burg, to which I have previously referred, is chrouicled. Calderwood 
says he died of the Flanders sickness, and had sent many but unavailing 
supplications to the King to be allowed to return to his own country. 

2l8t November 1612. — ** Prince Henry of Wales, the eldest son of 
the King of Britain, who had raised the greatest hopes in all, died this 
day. There was a rumour of poison administered through sprinkled 
gloves." 

The Prince of Wales was most popular in the country, and was, owing 
to his strongly expressed opinions against popery, the champion and 
hope of the Protestant party. '* It was to his holding this ecclesiastical 
position/' says Dr Hill Burton, '' that we may attribute the dark rumours 
about foul play that attended his early death." It is more likely, 
however, that he died of some malignant fever. 

The next note we have is an accoimt of the death of James Melville, 
and so much space is devoted to his career that it is clear the entry 
must have been made by one who had some special interest in him. 
The entry is as follows : — 

"20th January. — Mr James Melville, a man of rare piety and more than 
common prudence, and endowed with learning and erudition both divine and 
human, for three years and more lectured in Hebrew in the College of Glasgow, 
and after that was called by the public authority to the professorship of The- 
ology in the University of St Andrews in Scotland. Havinc obtained this Sparta, 
he nobly, and with great applause from all, adorned it till 1587. at which time, 
on account of his singular and great gifts, he was called by the Cnurch to under- 
take the pastoral office at churches which were destitute of mimsters, which 
before were ruled by one minister, and could not agree to call any other 
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minister but him. He, when he was there, with the prudence and piety in 
which he excelled, provided two other ministers for those churches, one for 
the church of Anstruther, the other for the church of Pittenweem, where a 
church was newly built, for that town had before been a part of the parish of 
Anstruther. But he himself remained minister of the church of Kilrenney 
from the vear 1590, where he discharged his ofl&ce with very great profit, not 
only to that congregation but to all the neighbouring churches, till 1606, in 
which, on the 15th August, by the King's command, he went to London with 
Andrew Melville, his uncle. From which time till 1613 he was confined within 
certain limits, so that he was not permitted to return to his church and flock till 
a little before the end of that year liberW was given to him. And while he was 
considering of his return, on the 20th «fanuary he piously mve up his soul to 
God who gave it, 1614 by the Roman calendar, but by the Jewish calendar in 
the eleventh month of 1613, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, if not older." 

The life of James Melville is so well known to students of this period 
of Scottish history, and has been treated of by so many writers, includ- 
ing himself, that it would be out of place to enter into any discussion of 
it here. There is a long and minute account of his last hours in Calder- 
wood*8 History. 

Under 2l8t May 1613 there is the following curious notice of the 
execution of Lord Maxwell for the assassination of the Laird of Johnston 
in 1608 :— 

" Regulus Maxwell (a mistake for John), a Scottish noble, was put to death 
at Edinburgh, on account of the foul slaughter of Lord Johnston : nis limbs are 
said, after his head was cut off, to have turned five men off the scaffold by many 
sharp blows, and that when his headless body was enclosed in a cofiin, the coffin 
burst as it was being carried. As he professed himself a Roman Ositholic, he 
perished in great favour with men of that kidney." 

"2nd December. — On this day, in the Julian style, Mr John Einnear, a 
learned man and pious minister of the churdi of Leuchars, died in the Lord in 
the year 1613." 

Up to this date all the entries relating to Scottish affairs have been 
by one hand. Another now takes up the tale, and relates that on the 
14th September 1616 "Robert Durie, when he had been an exile for 
ten years from his country of Scotland at Leyden, after he had there set 
up a church to his God, and had there preached the Gospel continually 
for seven years, died this day." The same writer notes the appearance 
of a large but pale comet in Holland on the 29th November 1618. 

These are all the notes on the Calendar which have any relation to 
Scotland ; and though they may not disclose anything which is actually 
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new — and it would be strange if they did, seeing that few periods of 
our history are so well supplied with annals — they yet afford consider- 
able interest as being the work of one who lived at the time, and was 
probably an actor in the scenes described. Let us see, as briefly as 
possible, if we can discover his identity. The entire notes on the book, 
to the number, as I previously stated, of sixty-four, seem to be the work 
of four hands. Those relating to classical and mediaeval subjects are in 
the handwriting, so far as I can judge, of one who, under date 23rd 
September, describes himself thus : — **Thi8 day in the year 1554 was 
bom the possessor of this book, John Funger, in the village of CoUum, 
at seven in the morning ; " and he gives us a further glimpse into his 
family history on 9th April, when he says, **Mr Tilius Andreas, of 
pious memory, a reader (lector) in Leuwarden College, and my father- 
in-law, a candid and pious man, in the early morning, when it was just 
getting lights when he was hardly awake, heard a voice [say] that all 
things had been peaceful enough in the past months, but that the 
present month would be stormy. In this very month afterwards the 
most noble Prince of Orange was slain by a bloody thief, who discharged 
a girn at him, to the great sorrow of many men." This, of course, refers 
to the assassination of William the Silent, which, however, did not take 
place in April, but on 10th July 1584. Who Mr Tilius Andreas was 
I do not know, but his son-in-law, Funger, the original owner of this 
book, was sufficiently celebrated for some facts about him to have come 
down to us. He lived, or at all events was born, as he tells us, at 
Collum, which is a village in Frisia, near Leuwarden. He was a bit of 
a poet, and some verses of his may be found in the Delieue Poetarum 
Bdgicorum ; he was the author also of a poem of 170 lines in praise of 
his native country, which he dedicated to Prince Maurice and Count 
William, the governors of Frisia, and also of a kind of etymological 
dictionary in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He is said to have died in 
1611, but the book was probably out of his possession long before that, 
as the notes on Scottish affairs are in a different hand. The writer of 
these gives no personal details whatever about himself, but he must at 
the time of writing them have been living abroad, from his constant 
and specific mention of Scotland, which he would not have used had he 
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been in that country himself. Dealing, as the notes do, ahnost entirely 
with ecclesiastical affairs, we are led to suppose that he was in all 
probability a minister of the Presbyterian Church, while his frequent 
allusions to the Presbytery of St Andrews seem to show that he was a 
member of that body. With James Melville he must have been 
intimately acquainted, and, as we have seen, must either have had access 
to his diary, or have been in some way put in possession of his lines on 
the comet. He follows Melville, too, in his account of the publication 
or pronouncing of the sentence of banishment on the six ministers, and 
which appears, according to them, to have been done on three several 
occasions. Melville appears to have a special interest for the writer, as 
he not only gives a comparatively long account of his death, but 
mentions the demise of his first wife also. It may be noted, too, that 
he must have seen one of the few copies of Vautrolliers unfinished 
edition of Knox's Hisfart/^ which was printed in I^ndon in 1586, but 
almost immediately suppressed. The incident, however, which is most 
fully treated of in the notes is the trial and banishment of the six 
ministers, and the details given can hardly have emanated from 
any one who had not a personal share in the proceedings. The 
inference to be drawn, therefore, is that the writer was a Presby- 
terian minister, a member of the St Andrews Presbytery, an intimate 
friend of James Melville, and one of those six ministers who were 
exiled in 1606. We have seen the ultimate fate of five of these: 
the sixth was Robert Durie, the minister of Anstruther, and upon 
a careful consideration of all the circumstances, I have come to the 
conclusion that he was in all probability the author of the notes. He 
is said to have been the son of John Durie, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, and if this is the case he would be Melville's brother-in-law, 
and this would also account for the special mention which he makes of 
Mrs Melville's death. At all events, he was an intimate friend of 
Melville, and is frequently mentioned in the diary ; indeed, there is a 
most amusing account given there of a stormy passage across the Forth 
from North Berwick to Elie, when he had to row for his life ("the auld 
man being dammist and niachless "). He was for some time assistant to 
the schoolmaster at Dunfermline, and was ordained as minister of Aber- 
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cronibie in 1588. His coming there was really through the influence 
of Melville, who in 1586 had been admitted to the parish, which then 
consisted of Anstruther, Kilrenny, Pittenweem, and Abercrombie. He 
brought with him Robert Durie as his assistant, and ultimately got him 
appointed to the sole charge of the parish of Anstruther : this was in 
1592. A few years after, Durie accompanied the Association of Adven- 
turers to the Isle of Lewis, but was not long there. In 1601 he was 
appointed with Robert Pont to visit the bounds of Orkney and Zetland. 
He took part, as we have seen, in the Assembly of 1605, and his subse- 
quent fate has been fully told. When he reached the continent he was 
fortunate enough, after a time, to get a church endowed by the magis- 
trates of Leyden, in Holland, where he Anally settled. Being, as I have 
said, an attached friend of James ^lelville — ^who indeed styles him '' my 
faithful friend and companion " — it is not surprising to find that he kept 
up a correspondence with Andrew Melville, who was living at Sedan. 
The sturdy old Presbyterian champion, resting after a stormy life in the 
cold shade of exile, wrote Durie many letters, some of which are now in 
the Advocates* Library. He not unfrequently writes on terms of 
intimate and even playful familiarity. ** When our dame bakes," he says, 
** you shall have a scone. Commend me to my good cummer and to my 
godson, and to the rest of the bairns. I may see them once er I die, now 
entering my seventie year." As Melville was bom in 1545, this must 
have been written very shortly before Durie's death. The pen was soon 
to fall from the hand of him who, I believe, wrote the notes we have 
been dealing with ; if further evidence is wanted to connect him with 
their authorship, it is supplied by the fact that while the last entry in 
the handwriting in which all the Scottish notes have been made is on 
2nd December 1613, the next entry, in point of date, is in an entirely 
different hand, and chronicles Durie's death on 14th September 1614. 
This makes the presumption of his having been the writer of the others 
very strong indeed. 

Of the adventures of the volume itself, unfortunately, we know but 
little. How it passed from the hands of Funger into those of Durie it 
is impossible to say : Leuwarden and Leyden are a long way from each 
other, though both in Holland, but the possibilities of the book chang- 
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ing hands are endless, and need not be discussed. It next turns up in 
England, and must have been in the hands of the Dixon family before 
the end of the seventeenth centwy, as Charles Dixon chronicles the birth 
of his grandfather in 1612, and of his father in 1638, while his son James 
tells us that he himself was bom in 1719. Some member of that 
family has inserted, under date 27th July, the obit of Carolus Ayrton in 
1550, — a Margaret Ayrton, probably his daughter, having married John 
Dixon in 1569. The Dixons have lived at a place called The Marsh, 
in Salop, about 8 or 9 miles from Shrewsbury, for the last 300 years. 
The book was re-discovered in a curious manner about eight years ago by 
a member of the family, in a secondhand bookseller's shop in Shrewsbury. 
He was attracted to it by seeing his own name, Carolus Dixon, on the 
cover, and the pedigree of his family inside : he lx)ught it forthwith for 
2s. 6d. The book had either been sold at one of the sales at the Marsh, 
after the death of one of the proprietors, or it may have got into the 
bookseller's hands in another way. The grandfather of the present 
possessor, ^Ir Craig, was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, married 
in 1811 a Miss Dixon of The Grange, Atcham, near Shrewsbury, and 
settled in Shrewsbury on his retirement from the ministry about 1817. 
It is possible that the book was given to him as relating to Scottish 
matters in which he would have an interest, and that it was sold at his 
death. In any case, it is not a little remarkable that it should have 
returned to the family in the way I have described. 

In bringing this paper to a close — which has run to a length which I 
did not anticipate when I began it — I cannot but express my thanks to 
Mr Maitland Thomson, the Curator of the Historical Department, Register 
House, and Mr Hume Brown, the distinguished biographer of Buchanan 
and Knox, for much valuable assistance. And I venture to hope that 
the voice from the past, echoing over a gulf of nearly three centuries, has 
not fallen on your ears \vithout exciting some degree of interest 
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XL 

NOTICES (I.) OF THE DISCOVERY OF A CIST AND BRONZE BLADE 
AT LETHAM QUARRY, PERTH; (II.) OF THE STANDING STONES 
AT HIGH AUCHSNLARIE. ANWOTH. KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. By 
FRED. R. COLES, Corr. Mbm. Soc. Antiq. Scot. 

Information of the discovery of a cist and a bronze blade, at a quarry 
near Perth, on the 5th February, having come to Dr Anderson through 
the Exchequer Office, I was deputed to investigate it On the morning 
of Tuesday the 8th we were arranging for this to be undertaken on the 
following day, when a telegram from Perth arrived stating that, as the 
contractor could not possibly leave the cist intact for even half a day 
longer, the examination must be made at once. I therefore started at 
1.20, and soon after 3, immediately on my arrival, I placed myself in 
the hands of Mr Melville Jameson, the Procurator-Fiscal, and we drove 
to the spot, on the brow of Newhouse, or Letham Quarry, which is 
situated on a rising ground over 200 feet above sea-level, in Tibbermuir 
parish, about 2| miles distant from Perth. At the north end of the 
quarry, we noticed, in passing, a very distinctly artificial mound, suggestive 
of a long oval caini. This I do not find marked on the O. map. The 
quarry at Letham, which is about 200 yards south of the mound, is of 
pale red sandstone ; but the stones of the cist are not of the same rock, 
but of the redder and harder sandstone worked at Cherry banks, 1^ 
mile to the south-east. 

(a) Stntcture of tlie Cist, — The fii^t part seen, as we stood on the edge 
of the quarry, was the upper surface of the cover-stone (ftg. 1). It lay 
about 20 inches below the surface, and measured 6*4 inches by 5*9 
inches, the longer axis facing N. W. and S.E. Its thickness varied from 1 3 
inches to about 10. In the angle nearest the north there were eleven 
cup-marks, arranged as shown in the drawing: their exact positions, 
however, were not ascertained with the accuracy I should have 
liked. The front stone (shown as C in dotted lines) was not tn situ 
when my examination was made, the proprietor having caused its 
removal to the quarry-top, where I saw it It measured 2 feet 10 
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inches by 2 feet 6 iuches by 7 inches. The two side stones, A and B, 
each measure 4 feet 1 1 inches by 3 feet 1 inch, the space thus built in 



V '^SJ* \fm^.y ..,y^^ .J^^^ iv//-vV''i^ 



-^^.-^.^rt^/^.._ 




Fig. 1. Section of Cist at Letham, near Perth, and up|>er suiface of cover-stone, 
showing cup-marks. 

narrowing from 2 feet 10 inches at the outer edge to 2 feet 5 inches at 
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the inner, where these stones, and the cover-stone also, touch the rock. 
All these upright stones were plastered together with red clay, the 
front stone (C) being particularly well fitted in. The floor of the cist 
consisted of a thickish layer of sand, gravel, and pebbles * of about the 
size of a hen's egg, laid upon the natural bed of rotten sandstone. There 
were no other cup-marks than the group above mentioned. 

(b) Contents of the Cist, — The navvy who first saw the cist and re- 
moved the front stone says there was such a quantity of bones — un- 
bumt — ^as to suggest the remains of two bodies. But of all this mass 
there was no fragment larger than a florin. On the instant of exposing 
the burial, however, it had been possible to observe that the head lay 
at the inner, that is, the S.£. end of the cist. This utter decay of the 
bones, the whole of which, we were informed, had been removed by 
the Antiquarian Society of Perth, is partly to be accounted for by the 
extreme dampness of the site, which is proved by the very moist con- 
dition of the clay used in its construction. During the very brief time 
at my disposal, though diligent search was made, not a 
vestige of any implement of bone, of metal, or any 
other material, nor of any pottery, was discoverable. 
It remains, therefore, now only to describe what, after 
all, is the really valuable fact in connection with this 
cist, that is, the presence within it of a small, thin 
bronze blade, of a somewhat rare type, the form of 
which is shown in fig. 2. It has been considerably 
damaged, and measures 3| inches in length, near the 
butt it is 1^ inches wide, tapering to about I inch at 
the broken point, and when complete probably measured 
nearly 4 inches in length. It is oblong-oval in contour, 
very thin, and the handle has been attached to it by ^\^l;^ from^d^ 
three small rivets, one on each side of the central one, at Letham. 
which is the lowest The striated marks of the handle, 
probably of wood, are just faintly discernible below a horizontal line. 
The rivets, one of which is preserved, are square-cut, and their heads 

^ Cists of almost exactly the same dimensions, and with pebble-strewn floors, are 
described by Dr Anderson in ScoUa^vd in Pagan TitAe$t p. 10. 
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swell out of their main thickness, without being sharply and abruptly 
defined. Oval, short blades of this type, unomamented, destitute of a 
mid-rib, and fastened by three rivets, are accepted as being the most 
ancient form of bronze blades known in Britain.^ 

They are decidedly rare : one found at Butterwick, E.R. of Yorkshire,^ 
is extremely like our Letham specimen ; and, out of several described 
by Evans, only one other cori-esponds in size and character to these. It 
was found at Rudstone, Yorkshire. Both the English specimens, how- 
ever, belonged to barrows. In the forty-third volume of Arclueologia^ 
fig. 3, on plate xxxiii., shows a blade, also from a barrow at Lett 
Low, Derbyshire, very similar in form, but much larger, between 5 and 
6 inches long ; and on the opposite page Dr Thumam says : " There 
are two strongly contrasted varieties of riveted dagger-knives, which 
belong to two distinct methods of manufacture. The rarer flat and 
thin blades seem to have been simply cut out of hammered metal, whilst 
the more common, but more beautiful, leaf-shaped blades must have 
been cast in carefully prepared moulds." But the means by which the 
original piece of bronze was cut is not suggested. Is not the real dis- 
tinction, rather, between the leaf-shaped blades which were cast and so 
left untouched, and these plainer and broader, thinner blades which 
were subsequently hammered down into their flat form and fine edges ? 
Among our own specimens in the Museum, that which comes nearest to 
the Letham blade in size and character is a portion of one, originally 
about 5 inches long, found in Carlochan Cairn, Chapeleme, Crossmichaol, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright; presented in 1782 by Mr Alex. 
Copland of Collieston. But even this blade diflbrs in having just above 
the central rivet one of those deep lunations in the handle-plate, — a 
feature which characterises most of the English and Scottish specimens. 
Of the general class of bronze blades, whether tanged or riveted, found 
in association with interments, the Museum possesses eleven specimens. 
In his description of the contents of Cairn Greg, at Linlathen, Forfar- 
shire, however, Dr Anderson figures a little blade, which in all particu- 
lars bears an extremely close resemblance to the specimen from Letham, 

* See Evans* AficietUBr. Impl.^ p. 222. * Figared ibid,, p. 223. 
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and it is there noted that the probability is that the interment it ac- 
companied was that of an unburn t body.^ 

Summing up all the facts, we see that this specimen of the £arly 
Bronze Age blade from Letham, in its association with an unbumt 
burial in a solitary cist, and unaccompanied by any other relic, presents 
features of special interest, — an interest which is strengthened when we 
have discovered by comparison that its own specific points warrant us in 
placing it among the rarest of its type, and that its association with such 
an interment as this confirms the conclusions of Dr Anderson and others 
as to the occurrence of the type in Great Britain alone. See Proceedings^ 
vol xii. p. 457. 

Stamdinq Stonb8 of High Auchbnlarib. 

My object in writing this brief paper is twofold. I wish, first, to 
refer to errors in the representation given in Stuart's Scvlpturetl Staties 
of Scotland of one of these stones ; and next, as I was, a year or two ago, 
unwittingly the medium through which these errors were perpetuated, 
to make what amends 1 can, by placing on record a faithful drawing of 
the stones.^ 

These two rather remarkable stones are figured in plate cxxii. in 
the first volume of the great work on the Sculptured Stones ; and there 
they are shown as if in their original position, the taller one to the left 
The text describing them runs as follows : — " The rudely sculptured 
stones at High Auchenlary are situated on the elevated part of a field 
about 500 yards west of a point where there is still seen a few upright 
stones, apparently the remains of a 'Druidical circla' The standing 
stones, which arc placed quite close together, and have an acute inclina- 
tion to the north, having evidently sunk into the ground on that side, 
are surrounded by a cairn of boulder stones. In the adjoining field, 
about 200 yards to the west^ the stone represented at the top of plate 
cxxiii. was found." The last stone here referred to is the well-known 

» Scot, in Pag. Times, p. 12. 

' A copy of the lithograph iu Stuart will be found among the illustratioDB to my 
paper ou Tfu Standing Stones of the Steicartry, coutribnted to the Dumfries and 
Galloway Transactions for 1894-95. 
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and elabomtely cup- and ring-marked (supposed) cist-cover, afterwards 
figured and described by Simpson.^ 

About thirty-three years ago all these three stones were removed to 
the garden at Cardoness, where, nearly overgrown with ivy, and under 
the fancied shelter of heavy-dripping yews, they now stand. It is need- 
less, therefore, to make any inquiry into the truth of the statement that 
the two standing stones ** were surrounded by a cairn of boulder stones ** ; 
but I may just remark, in passing, that a cross-sculptured stone of 
primitive type was said to have been found among the stones of a cairn 
at the Holm of Daltallochan, in Carsphairn, and that it is one of a 
couple of stones so found.^ 

On the Ordnance map (six-inch scale) the two standing stones are 
shown, — tliat on the east being exactly 1000 feet west of the central 
stone in the irregular group described by Stuart as a * Druidical circle,' 
and between the two stones is a space of about 35 feet. There is no 
indication whatever of a cairn, or of the rim stones of a cairn, at this 
spot. Having, last April, the opportunity of seeing these stones in the 
garden at Cardoness, I made a carefully measured drawing (here repro- 
duced as fig. 3) of the two tall upright ones, the slab with the cup- and 
ring-marks being worn down to such a degree that I doubt if any use- 
ful drawing of it could now be made. When this drawing is placed 
beside the print in Siuart^ it becomes plaiu, first, that the outer thick 
line on the left of the taller stone in the plate, so long a puzzle to 
those who have studied the design, should not have been engraved 
as a line of the sculpturing, but is really only the edge of the stone 
itself ; next, that the base of this line does not run horizontally across 
the stone ; and thirdly, that at the apex of the stone the two perpendicu- 
lar lines are not continued right up, but end in two cups out of a group 
of four, a repetition of the central group. The shorter stone pre- 
sents two points of difference. Its base-line of sculpture does not run 
to the edge of the stone on one side (as shown in the plate), but stops 
about two inches beyond its contact with the upright lines. 

Both figures, moreover, are shown narrower and neater than they really 

* See plate ziiL fig. 8 in the appendix to volanie vi. of the Proceedings. 

* One of these in irrevocably lost ; the other U at Oarryhom. 
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Fig. 3. Staudiug Stones of High Aucheularie. 
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are, and I can see no cup below the arms of the cross. In short, the 
incised designs on the originals display a quaint feeling of the archaic, 
which, I submit, is quite lost in the plate. 



lU. 

NOTICE OF A BURIAL MOUND AT CAVERS, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
By D. CHRISTISON, M,D., Sbcretary. 

The remains here noticed are situated f of a mile north-east of Cavers 
church, in Belvedere Wood, a small plantation crowning an eminence on 
the south side of the Teviot, and about ^ a mile distant from it 
Although inconspicuous, from the gentleness of its slopes, except 60 
yards north-west of the centre of the tumulus, where there is a sudden 
precipitous descent upwards of 40 feet high, the hill, nevertheless, as its 
name implies, commands an extensive view, particularly down Teviot- 
dale. It rises about 600 feet above the sea, and 300 above the Teviot. 

On the highest point is the tumulus, which has been mistaken by 
the Ordnance Surveyors for a fort, but the accompanying plan (fig. 1), 
prepared by Mr Manoel, Hawick, for the accuracy of which I can 
vouch, shows that it bears no resemblance to a fort. It consists of a 
central part, measuring from 60 to 70 feet across from N. to S. and 
from E. to W., but of an irregular shape, in consequence of giving off 
four limbs or horns. Two of these run nearly north, but with a curve 
westward, leaving a horse-shoe space between them. The other two 
follow a straight and nearly parallel course to the S.W., the southern- 
most being continuous with a shallow trench, which has a slight mound 
on its 8.E. side, and which ends abruptly at the edge of the wood, about 
200 feet off. 

The eastmost of the curved horns, E, measures 100 feet along the 
top from the centre of the tumulus, and diminishes in width and 
height, with perfect regularity, to a mere point. The other, F, falls 
rather suddenly from the centre, and is not so regular. The westmost 
of the straight horns springs from the foot of the centre tumulus, and is 
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also not so regular. It has little elevation, especially on the north side. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Tumulas at Belvedere Wood, GaTers. 



The other, H, falls rather steeply upon the trench, opposite D, the 
mound of which runs up to near the top of the tumulus. 
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The singular shape of the mounds attracted the attention of Captain J. 
H. Anderson, 2nd East Lancashire Regiment, when on a visit to Midgard . 
House in Noveml^er 1896, and he made an exploratory cutting, which 
proved that the central part, from which the limbs proceeded, was in 
reality a cairn, covered by green turf and a few inches of soil. He also 
discovered on the north side of the cairn the remains of a human 
skeleton, from a foot to 18 inches below the surface, where the super- 
ficial earth was somewhat deeper. The remains were not inclosed in a 
cist, and there was nothing to indicate that they were of any great age. 
Captain Anderson having been called away. Captain and Mrs Palmer 
Douglas continued operations by opening the cairn from the centre at 
the top. It was found to consist of the ordinary whinstone or grey- 
wacke of the neighbourhood, in small, easily lifted fragments, mixed 
with some rolled pebbles. At a depth of 3 feet 9 inches below the top 
of the cairn a large slab of whinstone was uncovered, measuring 7 feet 
2 inches in length, 2 feet 10 inches in breadth, and 18 inches in thick- 
ness. This rested on a smaller slab, of which the corresponding 
dimensions were 4 feet 7^ inches, 3 feet 9 inches, and 8 inches. 
Beneath this was a cist, which had been constructed in a space hollowed 
out of the solid rock. 

On the 12th November the cist was opened in presence of Captain 
and Mrs Palmer Douglas, Mr Walter Haddon, the Rev. Mr Johnman, 
president of the Hawick Archseological Society, and others. As I 
happened to be staying in the neighbourhood, I was kindly afforded the 
opportunity of being present. The upper slab was first raised on its side 
by the use of tackle, and then the lower one by the hands of six men, 
under the careful superintendence of Mr Leishman, forester on the 
estate, and the interior of the cist, with its contents uninjured, was 
exposed to view. 

The cist lay with its long axis directed a little K of N.K, and after 
removal of the contents its dimensions, as ascertained by Mr Haddon, 

were — 

Length. Breadth. Depth. 

S.E. side, 3 ft. 10 in. S.W. end, 2 ft. 4 in. S.W. end, 2 ft. 3 in. 

N.W. side, 3 „ 8 „ N.E. end, 2 „ 6 „ N.E. end, 2 „ 
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The S.W. end and S.E. side were formed of single slabs, although the 
one on the latter side was broken. The other end and side were of 
smaller slabs, set on edge at the bottom, and made up at the top, as 




Fig. 2. View of Cist, with Skeleton uncovered, d^ linear.) 
(From a Photograph by Mr J. E. D. Murray, Hawick.) 

required, with other stones. The bottom consisted of clay and small 
stones, so hard at the S.W. end as almost to resemble stone. 

The slabs appeared to have been displaced about a couple of inches, 
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and some fine stony debris had fallen into the cist, but this did not 
hinder the originally deposited contents from being fully visible. 
Photographs of the cist and its contents were taken by Mr Murray, 
photographer, Hawick, from one of which fig. 2 has been reproduced. 
The remains consisted of an unburn t skeleton and a quantity of cremated 
fragments of bones. The skeleton was in a fair state of preservation, 
except the bones of the feet and hands, which were 
entirely gone. The body had apparently been laid on 
its right side, with the head at the S.W. end of the 
cist, the arms flexed so that the hands were opposite 
but at some distance from the face, and the knees 
drawn up so that the left femur was at a right angle 
and the right femur at an acute angle to the body. 
From the position of the vertebrae, scapulae, and ribs, 
the body in process of decay appears to have fallen on 
the back. The skull stood on its base, looking as it 
were towards the knees, with the lower jaw clear of 
it and a little to the left. 

The cremated bones were fragmentary, and lay in 
large heap in the space in front of the body. In the 
view, which was taken before anything was disturbed, 
the right humerus is seen partially concealed by the 
cremated bones, which entirely cover the bones of 
the forearm. The bones of the left forearm rest 
partly on the skeleton, partly on the cremated bones. 
After removal of the cremated bones, the bones of 
the right forearm came into view. Slightly covered by the cremated 
bones, and opposite the neck of the skeleton, a bone pin was discovered 
(fig. 3). It is 2 J inches long (but a considerable part of the point 
had been broken off and was not found) and | inch in breadth below 
the head, which is flat, cordate, f inch wide and ^ inch thick, and 
is neatly perforated by three holes forming a triangle. The sides of 
the holes were bored straight through. A similar pin, with three 
holes in the head, from Scratchbury, Wilts, is figured in Archteoiogia, 
xliii. 433. 




^ 



Fig. 8. Bone 
found in 
cist, (i.) 
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The bones of the skeleton were in a soft condition, and required 
careful handling. Unfortunately, a stone, detached from the top of the 
cairn by a careless onlooker, fell on the crown of the skull and broke it 
in pieces ; but before this happened, all present were struck with its fine 
form, and marked brachycephalic type. The teeth in both jaws were 
regular and perfect. Sir William Turner, to whom the bones were 
submitted, pronounced them to be those of a young man, not above 
twenty-three years of age. Sir William succeeded in piecing a great 
part of the skull together, and found it to be of good average capacity. 
The recognisable fragments of the incinerated bones were carefully 
examined by Emeritus Professor Struthers, and pronounced to be un- 
doubtedly human. Several bones of the fingers and toes were perfect. 

The whole of the fine stony debris at the bottom of the cist was re- 
moved and carefully sifted, but nothing of consequence was found ex- 
cept a fiint scraper, fig. 4, and a bone disc. The latter, fig. 5, was 1^^ 
of \n inch in diameter and ^ of an inch thick, and was perforated in 
the centre by a circular aperture J of an inch in diameter, with straight 



# 





Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Flint Scraper, Disc of Bone, and Flint Arrow-head 
found in the cist (\), 

sides. About the third part of a bone disc of nearly the same dimen- 
sions was found along with cremated bones in an urn at Sheriff Flats, 
Lanarkshire. It is not recorded in the notice of the cemetery there 
(Proc, S, A, Scot J xiii. 113), but it is preserved in the National Museum, 
and Dr Joseph Anderson is cognisant of the facts. On subsequent ex- 
amination of the cremated bones, after their removal to the Museum, a 
flint arrow-head (fig. 6), much burnt, was found among theuL 

VOL. XXXI. N 
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The description being now completed, it remains to make a few 
general remarks. And first, as to the singular branched form of Uie 
tumulus. Were the earthen horns or tails originally added to a cairn 
built on the surface of the ground, or are they remains of the original 
surface, elsewhere scooped away by some natural or artificial process 1 
and was the cairn, as happens in other cases, an inverted one, so to 
speak, and built under ground ? These are questions that can only be 
satisfactorily answered by further excavations, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the shape of the cairn, and its <;onnection with the earthen tails. 

As for the trench and mound given off to the south-west, all that can 
be said of it is that it may be modern, although it does not serve any 
apparent purpose, but that it does not differ from similar works traced 
by me, still more frequently by Mr Francis Lynn, and quite recently by 
Mr Richard Bell of Castle O'er, for a long distance from many forts, 
and not distinguishable in structure from the CatraiL In this instance 
the trench stops abruptly at the edge of the wood ; but as the field 
beyond has been long cultivated, it may have extended much further. 

Secondly, the conjunction of an unburnt with a cremated burial in 
the same cist, although rare, is not unknown in Scotland already. The 
first recorded was by Mr George Petrie, at Newbigging, near Kirkwall, 
Orkney, if I may venture to call that in Scotland (Proc. S. A. Scot, vi. 
411). The covering-stone of the cist was on the level of the ground, 
and formed the floor of a bilocular empty cist in the substance of the 
cairn above. The dimensions of the lower cist were 4 feet 8 inches by 
3 feet 1 inch in length and breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches in depth. It 
contained two skeletons, laid on their sides, with the skulls at opposite 
ends of the cist, and their backs towards the same side of it. The lower 
limbs of one were on the top of those of the other, and opposite the 
knees of both, but partly under those of the upper skeleton, lay "a 
quantity of ashes, intermingled with small fragments of calcined bones, in 
a small heap." It could not be ascertained if they were human, but Mr 
Petrie thought they probably were, as in numerous instances of cremated 
burials in Orkney he had found fragments of human skulls. 

The only other instance with which I am acquainted is at the re- 
markable stone circle of Crichie, Aberdeen {Proc. S. A. Scot, xviii. 319. 
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''Excavation of the Stone Circle at Crichie." By Charles Elphin- 
stone Dalrymple). This circle was formed of six stones standing on a 
platform 50 feet wide, surrounded by a moat 6 feet deep, with a high 
vallum on the outside. In front of each stone, deposits of calcined bones 
were found, some in little pits, others in cists, some with inverted urns 
over them, some without urns. But in the centre of the circle was a 
monolith, under which was first a deposit of burnt matter 18 inches 
below the surface, then an underground cairn, as it were, 5| feet deep, 
filling a hole 15 feet in diameter at the top, narrowing to 10 feet at the 
bottom, where it rested on a pavement of heavy slabs, two of which 
overlapped a third, beneath which was a cist containing a skeleton, and 
about the centre of the cist "a quantity of incinerated human bones,'* 
but no urn or implement of any kind. The position of the skeleton is 
not mentioned. An important question is whether the cremated bones 
were deposited in these cists along with the unbumt bodies, or were 
independent burials ? From the position of the cremated with regard to 
the unbumt bones, both at Newbigging and Cavers, the former theory 
seems the more probable of the two. 

From the descriptions given, it will be seen that the three burials agree 
in some respects and differ in others. One important point in which 
they agree is the absence of urns, which is the more remarkable in the 
case at Crichie, as they were present in what would seem to be the sub- 
sidiary burials opposite the surrounding circle-stones. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to congratulate the investigators of 
this interesting tumulus, and particularly Mrs Palmer Douglas and Mr 
Walter Haddon, on the thorough and careful manner in which they have 
carried out the work as far as it has gone, and to express the hope that 
the intention of completing it by further excavations may shortly be ful- 
filled. 
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Monday, I2th Api-U 1897. 

JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows :-— 

Walter Barnett, 2 Wilton Place, SaUsbury. 

Rev. KiRKWooD Hew AT, Free Church Manse, Prestwick. 

P. M. Macintyrb, Advocate, 12 India Street. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By the Dowaqer-Countbss op Sbafibld, through Dr W. 

Cramond, F.S.A. Scot. 

Fragments of a large Cinerary Urn, ornamented with impressed 
markings. 

Small Urn of cinerary form, 5^ inches high and 3^ inches diameter 
at the mouth, tapering to 2^ inches diameter at the base, and unorna- 
mented. 

Arrow-head of greyish flint, l\ inches in length, with barbs and 
stem, and serrated on the edges, found with the larger urn. 

Bone Pin, 3^ inches in length, with head flattened to a chisel shape, 
found with the arrow-head and larger urn. 

All found at Foulford, CuUen, as described in the subsequent Com- 
munication by Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot 

(2) By Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot., Cullen. 

Iron Casting (1731) and fragments of Slag from the old Iron Works 
of the York Buildings Company at Abemethy, Inverness-shire. 

(3) By Professor Duns, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Tirling-Pin, with its fastenings, on part of the door of the house of 
Mary of Guise. 

Double Candlestick of wood, from Kilmartin, Argyleshire. 
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(4) By His Excellency Dr R. H. Gunning, F.S.A. Scot., through 

Professor Dunb, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Cooking Vessel of steatite, in use among the natives of Brazil [See 
the subsequent Communication by Professor Duns.] 

(5) By Andrew Muirhbad, F.S.A. Scot. 

Axe-head of gneissose stone, 8^ inches in length by 2| inches across 
the cutting face, found in Perthshire. 

(6) By John Tbnnant, F.S.A. Scot., Ecclefechan. 

Oval Disc of greywacke, 7 by 4 inches, perforated in the centre by a 
hole 2 by 1 J inches, found near Ecclefechan. 

(7) By D. Frasbr Harris, F.S.A. Scot. 
Church Token of Haddington, 1745. 

(8) By Brigade-Surgeon Lieut-Colonel Johnston. 

Description of the Armorial Bearings, Portraits, and Busts in the 
Mitchell Hall and Picture Gallery, Marischal College, Aberdeen. By 
E. A. (Elinor Amott). 8vo; Aberdeen, 1896. 

(9) By Alex. M. Munro, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 

Memorials of the Aldermen, Provosts, and Lord Provosts of Aberdeen, 
1272-1896. 4to; Aberdeen, 1896. 

(10) By Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Church of Keith. Reprinted from the Banffshire Journal, pp. 95. 

(11) By the Master of the Rolls. 

Letters and. Papers, Foreign and Domestic. — ^Henry VIIL, vol. xv. ; 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1586-87 ; Red Book of the Exchequer; — 
3 vols., 1896. 

(12) By J. R. FiNDLAT, F.S.A. Scot. 

Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. By James C. 
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Egbert, jiin., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Latin, Columbia College. 
8vo; London, 1896. 

(13) By the Society op Antiquaries, London. 

Archaeologia. Vol. Iv. part 1. 4 to. Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Second Series. Vol xvi parts 1 and 2. 8vo. 

(14) By the Anthropological Institute. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Vol. xxvL 8vo. 

(15) By the British Arch-eological Association. 

Journal of the British Archaeological Association. New Series. VoL ii 
8vo. 

(16) By the British ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Institute. 

Journal of the British Archaeological Institute. VoL liii. 8vo. 

(17) By the Cambrian Arch^bolooical Association. 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. Fifth Series. Vol. xiv. 8vo. 

(18) By the Royal Irish Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Third Series. Vol. Iv. 8vo. 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. VoL xxx. pts. 18-20. 4to. 

(19) By the Royal Society op Antiquaries op Ireland. 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Fifth Series. 

Vol. vi. 8vo. 

(20) By the Society op Antiquaries op Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Archaeologia ^liana. VoL xviii., and Proceedings. 8vo. 

There were also Exhibited : — 

(1) By the Magistrates and Town Council op Invereeithino. 
The ancient Standard Ellwand of Inverkeithing, of bronze and iron. 
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dated 1500. [See the subsequent Communication by Mr Balfour Paul.] 
A Standard Ellwand of wood, stamped W N, D G. 

(2) By Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot., Cullen. 

Three Volumes of Road Bills, Scottish and English, chiefly of last 
century. 

(3) By T. R. Bruci of Slogarie. 

Part of a Wooden Comb-like Implement, having a single row of flat 
brass teeth, with tangs like short pointless knife-blades, found at Old 
Grarroch, in the Glenkens, Kirkcudbrightshire. [See the subsequent 
Donation by Mr Arthur Young.] 

(4) By J. G. Baxter, Gilston. 

Flat Oval Disc of stone, 3J by 2| inches, with a slight oval hollow 
round the flat centre, found in draining at Gilston, Colinsburgh, Fife. 
[See the subsequent Donation by Mr Baxter.] 

The following Communications were read : — 



NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF URNS AT CHESTERS, ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE; AND NOTES ON LAMPS, CROGACH, AND BRAZILIAN 
POTTERY, &o. By Pkofkssoe DUNS, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Perhaps * Antiquarian Fragments * would have been a better heading 
to the remarks which follow than that on the billet. Tt would fit the 
'notes' as well as the specimens. Both are fragmentary; but loose 
stones are necessary in order to compact building. What I have chiefly 
in view throughout this communication is, not so much to speak about 
the specimens referred to, as to exhibit them. Most of us are familiar 
with nearly all of them, but I have tried to select illustrative forms, 
which, in a general way, we are in the habit of regarding as identical, 
but which, in some respect of shape, or ornamentation, or locality, or 
environments, differ from those in our Museum. 
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The specimens now on the table may be ananged in three groups : — 
I., Prehistoric ; II., Historic, under two divisions, (a) ancient, (b) recent; 
and III., Specimens once common, but now comparatively rare, and 
gradually passing out of sight. 

I. Prehistoric Forms. — I at once acknowledge that an assumption under- 
lies the use of the term ' prehistoric ' as necessarily and appropriately 
applicable to the specimens to which I now refer — the urns and some 
bronze weapons. But the term serves my purpose here, and the assump- 
tion will be taken for what it is worth. 

(1^) Notes on the Discovery of Urns in Roxburghshire, — I had hoped 
to have one of these to show to the Society. Instead of this, however, I 
have only a photograph of that most recently found. In a communica- 
tion from a friend in the district, of date 22nd March, he says : — " I am 
afraid that we cannot get the urn in time for your April meeting, as the 
lady who owns the estate is away from home. However, as soon as she 
returns, I will try and secure the loan of the urn." The estate referred to 
by my correspondent is Chesters, a seat in Ancrum parish, on the river 
Teviot, four miles north-west of Jedburgh. This was not the first time a 
so-called cinerary urn had been found in the same locality. On the 1 1th 
January last my friend had informed me tliat " the bank of a little 
stream had become disintegrated by the melting of the snow, and that a 
large part of it had split off and fallen down the slope towards the burn ; 
that a son of the gamekeeper on the estate had gone to examine the 
slide, and had noticed a bit of curious pottery and some calcined bones. 
Having called the attention of his father and others to these, they set to 
work, and eventually unearthed what seems to be a cinerary urn of 
great age, standing on its mouth. I found it much broken, the breaks 
being apparently old ; but large pieces were intact, and marked by a 
simple pattern." That urn was, I understand, placed in the Hawick 
museum. 

Writing again on March 15tli he says : — " Another of these cinerary 
urns has turned up at Chesters. There have now been three discovered, 
and there is a patch of charcoal in another place which points to a 
fourth there. We have evidently come upon a regular cemetery of them. 
This last one has been got out complete, though considerably crushed by 
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tree roots. I enclose a photo of it which I took the day it «was found. 
The foot-rule standing beside it shows the scale. The colour of the 
print I have brought as near as I could to that of the urn. This urn 
stood, not on a shaped, flat stone as the others did, but upon a very 
rough pavement of small broken stones. Certain large stones are begin- 
ning to appear in the soil above, in a horizontal line over the line of 
urns, as if they had been put there purposely." 

With the first urn to which my friend refers, two or three bones, 
much calcined, and one flint, almost white, were found. **This flint," he 
says, " was in two pieces, which, when fitted together, made a shape not 
unsuitable for an arrow-head. The bank in which the urns are found 
is about seventy feet above the burn, and sloping steeply to it. The soil 
is light at the top, but slightly clayey from a few inches down. The 
urns had been buried not deeper than two feet from the top." 

(2nd) Bronze Weapons, — These are three in number. Though they 
belong to well-known types, a good deal might be said of them; but, with- 
out dwelling on the patterns on which they are severally modelled, or 
speculating on the nature of the hilts to which they had been attached, 
or characterising furrows and flutings, downright markings and diagonal 
indentations — minutice which have been repeated times innumerable — I 
have only to record that the flat celt is Scottish, the flanged form with 
transverse stop ridge is Irish, and the narrow, slender-looking, tapering 
spear is from the English Northern Border. They are each worthy of 
notice: the very simple but efl'ective ornamentation on the specimen 
from Ireland is especially so. 

ir. Histai'ic Forms, — (\st) Ancient: Baked Clay Lamps. — Two from 
Italy, four from Greece, two from Egypt, and two from Palestine. One 
of the Italian specimens is from Rome, the other from a rural district 
in Italy. The former — the Lucema simplex of the Romans — has a 
massive appearance in shape and ornamentation ; in the latter, the semi- 
circular handle is attached at each side to the body of the lamp, in 
line with which it opens behind it, giving a flat-like look to the vessel. 
Three of the four Greek specimens are from Corinth, the other is from 
Smyrna. The small form from Corinth is prettily shaped and simply 
ornamented. The figure of a wolf in relief lies across the circular top 
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of the oil-welL The large form has been made for hanging, but the 
suspending loop has been broken, otherwise the lamp is perfect The 
term Bilychnis applied to it by the Romans shows that this lamp, with 
its two lights, was used by them as well as by the Greeks. The Egyp- 
tian specimens are very rude, and of the simplest make. They seem to 
have been formed of two bits of half -dried clay of the same size, being 
made hollow, then placed edge to edge, the line of contact obliterated 
by passing the hand over the damp surface, and a nozzle formed by a 
part being pressed between the forefinger and the thumb. Such lamps 
would be used by the lowest and poorest of the people. There is proof 
that those in use among the higher classes were of a more artistic kind, 
many of them glass. The Palestine specimens are small, simple in 
shape, and without ornament, made for the occasion. 

The wide-mouthed vessel, the two small unguent vases, and the four 
* FigurifUBj* together with three of the lamps just referred to, were sent 
to me a good many years ago by a friend. Being in Corinth when 
some excavations were made, he was able to obtain these. The orna- 
mentation on the unguent vases differs from that on any of those in the 
Museum. The Figurince are the heads of terra-cotta statuettes. The 
jug has a top-hea^^y appearance. Perhaps its chief interest lies in its 
inartistic shape. It is proof, I think, that every Greek artist did not 
ornament whatever he touched ! 

The only other forms to which I have to refer under this head are a 
' Lachrymatory ' from St Paul's Bay, Malta, a very small unguent vase 
marked '* Etruscan^ found in a tomb/* and another unguent vase in a small 
basin marked ** Jerusalem." 

{2nd) Historic — Recent. — " At a time," says the Hon. W. Egerton, 
in the introduction to his Handbook of Indian Arms, "when the 
weapons of even the earliest and rudest races of mankind are engaging 
the attention of science, as illustrative of the life of prehistoric man, a 
greater share of attention than they have hitherto received may well be 
devoted to the arms of so large and important a portion of the globe as 
India.'* Under a feeling akin to this, I venture to submit some notes 
touching the weapons now on the table. The arms which figure most 
in our Proceedings are those of prehistoric forms in stone or in bronze ; 
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and were it for no more than to give prominence to points of contrast, 
it is always worth while to set the prehistoric alongside of the historic 
and recent In the following Notes^ I had before me the method of the 
handbook ; but in the case of each weapon described, marks are referred 
to which are not given in it. There are differences, and the differences 
testify to the individuality of the makers. The shape and general 
features may be identical, while within these much room may be left for 
the exercise of the workman's taste and talent without interfering with 
specific form. I have no definite information as to the locality and 
distributive range of the specimens. They have come to me at different 
times in the course of the last dozen of years simply as Indian, but 
' India ' is a wide word. When locality is mentioned by me, no more is 
meant than that the specimen is very like one figured in the handbook 
whose locality is well known. In dealing with such specimens as are 
now before us, much depends on the student s point of view. ** I had 
the option," says Mr Egerton, '^ of arranging the arms on an ethnologi- 
cal, a historical, or an artistic basis. I think identity of arms to a 
greater extent than identity of language or religion denotes identity of 
ethnical origin, and shows the influence of race in their ornament and 
character long after the traces of language have disappeared. I have 
therefore tried to arrange this collection as far as possible from an ethno- 
logical point of view." He sees that an arrangement on a historical 
basis would raise the difficulty of determining the date of the specimens, 
and that to arrange the weapons as a history of art would imply his 
accounting for the differences (I quote) "between the Turanian and 
Aryan civilisations." But he did not, at the time, anticipate that in the 
course of sixteen or seventeen years even the ethnological point of view 
would be crowded with controversies far more difficult to be dealt with 
than those associated with the historical or with the artistic basis. To 
show this change of point of view, I may refer to the volume. 
Ethnology {Cambridge Series), 1896, in which one ethnical term is 
summarily discredited thus : " At present Turanian is the shibboleth of 
unscientific and inaccurate writers on ethnological subjects " ! And in 
tlf& same volume the difficult Aryan question is summed up very dogmati- 
cally also : '* The Aryan peoples, it is said, must be regarded, not as a 
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single ethnical stock, but as an amalgam of many Caucasic and, no 
doubt, some Mongolic elements, leavened by an original xanthochroid 
strain, and endowed with a certain racial uniformity by the immense 
preponderance of the Caucasic physical characters." In fact, the ethno- 
logical basis, if critically considered, presents points of controversy quite 
as many and as formidable as either of the other two. In order to have 
grounds for inferences regarding origin and shape and ornament, so 
much speculative element has to be introduced as to render such inferences 
of very little value, except perhaps to prove the theorist's ingenuity. 
This has long been held by many to be true relative to prehistoric 
weapons, and has led to the question, " Is it equally true as to ancient 
and recent historic wea[)ons?" The question is easily put> and the 
reason for it easily and briefly stated ; but to take part in the inevitable 
discussions implied in the answer, I have at present neither time nor 
taste. These remarks, however, are made to indicate the kind of motive 
which led me to give a good deal of attention to the weapons of war 
now on the table, — weapons touching whose fitness for the dread work 
for which they were designed, the scientific skill in the treatment of the 
metals of which they are made, and the art-feeling in the beauty of their 
ornamentation, there can be no difference of opinion. I content myself 
by giving a very general description of each weapon : — 

Dagger {Katdr) : Fluted blade, thickened at the point, straight ^ards, hilt 
transverse, length 12 inches, length of blade 6h incnes. Sheath tipped with 
steel, inlaid with gold, covered with purple velvet, at top edged on one side 
with band of crimson velvet, edged on other side with filigree work. Inlaid 
gold on all the edges of the hilt in zigzag lines, with a tiny conventional leaf 
in each hollow of the zigzag. {Gwalior) 

Dagger (Pittani Ja?»aiwi6)— death-giver — an appropriate name, suggestive of 
the s^led handling of this ma^ificent weapon : Bright fluted blade, thinning 
towards keen point, enriched with gold where it meets the transverse hilt, the 
whole hilt being covered with gold decorations, — a royal-lookinff weapon. 
Sheath of strong brown leather. Length 19 in., length of blaae 10 in. 
( ViziancLgtam) 

Dagger (Peshkabz) : Watered blade of dark steel, pretty gold floral enrichment 
where it meets the hilt, inlaid with gold zigzag along the back, hilt jade. 
Sheath, embossed leather. Length 12 in., length of blade 8 in. {Sind.) 

Dagger (PeshJcabz) : Watered blade, one narrow line of inlaid gold where it 
meetsthe hilt of ivory, which is enamelled with gold enrichment at its sides. 
Sheath, leather, covered with green velvet on back ; narrow band of filigree ; 
steel knob at point. Length 9j in., length of blade 6J in. (Sind.) 
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Dagger {Peshkahz) : New, Indian make, highly polished, bright steel, hilt of 
Btag-hom. {Araungabad,) 

Sword (Kukri) : Bright curved blade of highly polished steel, near the hilt a 
crescent ornament, and along the blade, near the oack, oblong figures in line, 
the foremost terminating in a sword-like point at about a third of the length of 
the blade from the hilt. Sheath, strong black leather, with two pockets, in one 
of which a small knife. Length 19 in. ; length of blade 14^ in. €kK>metric 
figures near the hilt. (N&pal.) 

Sword {Kukn) : As in foregoing, but much smaller, figure along the blade a 
strongly marked groove instead of oblong ornaments. (Nepal,) 

Sabre (Tulvxir) : Brightly burnished blade, hilt witn knuckle-guard, blade 
damascened. Sheath, strong dark-coloured leather, with geometric marking, 
openinjg bound with crimson velvet, edged with gold filigree. Length 30 in., 
hilt 6 in., knuckle-guard 3 in. (Eajputana.) 

Dagger (Kris) : Blade undulating longitudinally, watered. Sheath, light- 
coloured, polished, hard wood, ^uard same, hilt efiectively ornamented by 
simple straight lines, terminating in a bird-head-like process. Length 14 in., 
length of blade 9 in« (Singapore,) 

Tlie only other specimen to be noticed is a heftless axe of fine grained 
iron. This implement is in common use among some of the hill tribes, 
as the Santals and the Kols in Chota Nagpore, both as a weapon of war 
and an industrial implement. The bow, however, is the chief weapon 
of war among these tribes,— « fact suggestive of the weakness of ethno- 
logical theories touching the value of the study of the war-weapons of 
tribes, as the key either to their ethnical origin or their retarded civilisa- 
tion. For very many generations these hill tribes have lived alongside 
of, and in touch with, neighbours noted for the beauty and efficiency of 
their weapons, without copying them. The explanation of the presence 
of two cultures existing in closest relations without one of them merging 
in the other, or even in any way mutual changes taking place, will not 
likely be found in the mere study of their weapons. 

Under the Jiead of * Historic recent,' the cooking vessel, of Brazilian 
native pottery (fig. 1), remains to be briefly noticed. It is one of several, 
for which I am indebted to His Excellency R. H. Gunning, Esq., M.D., 
LL.D., of whose large liberality the Society has had much experience. 
The shape of the vessel is peculiar, and suggestive of the skill of the 
makers. The first look at the substance of which it is made suggested 
micaceous schist, ground into fine powder, mixed with a cement, and 
thus used as clay for the potter^s wheel. We have fragments of very 
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early, if not prehistoric, fictile ware, which seem to warrant this sug- 
gestion. This, so far, would have put the Brazilian natives on the same 
level as the modern artists, not only in moulding or marring their 
products at pleasure, hut in determining the ingredients of which they 
would consist. More likely, the vessel had heen worked out of a com- 
paratively soft stone. A note, however, from Dr Gunning, after the last 
sentence was written, settles the matter. He says, — " Ahout the cook- 
ing vessels that you remind me of, they are made from soapstone, and 
are turned by small, simple machinery. Forty years ago there was no 
vehicular communication with the capital, Rio de Janeiro, and even 
then meats and vegetables had to be cooked in clay pans, or soapstone 
ones. Metal pots of iron or copper were too expensive for the poor, and 




Fig. 1. Brazilian Cooking Vessel of steatite, (i linear.) 

hence the use of stone pots. Once the stone pans get seasoned, their 
cooking qualities are excellent" To have been able to turn out a neat 
vessel from a bit of solid rock, better adapted for cooking purposes than 
the comparatively clumsy sun-dried clay pan, indicated a decided 
increase among the people, both of selective faculty and practical skilL 
In the measure of these we have a good gauge of stages of civilisation. 
Variety of resource, of expedient, may we not say, of art-feeling, in 
connection with such vessels, is proof of the growth of reflective power; 
in a word, of growth of elements which tend to, and find expression in, 
social improvement and family comfort. No doubt there is plenty of room 
for speculation here, because the better form may be no more than proof 
of the persistent abiding among a tribe of scattered examples, or the 
memory of the better forms once common among their ancestors. The 
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shape and substance of this vessel, but specially the former, might carry 
thought as far back as some of the food prepared in it. When and 
how did the Indian learn how to separate the starch from the poison in 
the tubers of the plant which give them the mandeoca — the bread of 
Brazil) The complex process of organic chemistry implied in this 
seems to warrant the inference that those by whom it was first used 
were not savages. 

IIL Some Forms once eommoriy hut now becoming rare, and gradually 
passing out of sight — One cannot write the words without association, 
more solid than ideal, crowding the fancy. Flint "strike-lights," 
tinder, tinder-boxes, spunks, and their use, not long ago, in dark, cold 
winter mornings when men had to be up either for brain-work or handi- 
craft, are all brought into almost painful brightness by the sudden flash 
of the lucifer-match ! In memory, these are the fragments, ra jcXdo-fuira 
of * the imabiding,* which are worth noting, were it for no more than as 
marks onward and upward of the march of improvement. The progress 
of the mechanical arts can at once be seen and appreciated by all, but 
the steps thereto, generally very many, often lie out of sight, and before 
they can be seen, they must be sought for. When found, the phases 
of progress take definite shape in a series of contrasts, which are far- 
reaching and suggestive. They occur in hundreds, which cannot, how- 
ever, be made useful except in the concrete, and it falls to the antiquary 
to deal with them thus. Working from this point of view, generalisa- 
tions touching progress — improvement, civilisation — are not only 
warranted, but they become prophecies of still farther advancements in 
like lines. Watching the unfoldings of improvement, the best, if not 
the only, way to get good out of them is to put them on record. 
Scattered facts regarding the form and use of articles once common in 
domestic and social life, but which have either disappeared or are dis- 
appearing, when brought together and understood, give us information 
as to the pursuits and habits of past generations more trustworthy, 
perhaps, than the history which looks chiefly at men in the mass, 
seldom dealing with aught save what are known as national or social 
phases of thought and habit. 

To illustrate this group — ^** Forms once common hut now comparatively 
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rare " — several examples may be given. In Fleming's BHtish Aniviah 
(a very able contribution to the history of British Zoology, published in 
1828), the following sentences occur in his description of the hedge- 
hog {Ennacem Europceus) : — " It is sometimes persecuted, from the foolish 
belief that it climbs up trees and robs them of their fruit, or sucks cows 
and hurts their udders. The skin of the hedgehog is sometimes fixed on 
tlie noses of calves or foals at toeaning-time^ to prevent them sucking, and 
to irritate the mother,** The article referred to is the * crbcach * of tlie 
Highlands, the * calf*s hranx of Fife,' the * cow's pap-gtuird ' of other 
districts. In pastoral districts and in moorlands where there are great 
areas unfenced, or ill fenced, it was the habit to permit calves and 
their mothers to feed together in the open at the weaning-time. Of 
course, about the instiucts in both cases there could be no doubt — the 
cow to give the milk, the calf to suck it. But the owner of the cow 
wanted the milk as well, and naturally he thought that after its weaning 
the young should be satisfied with grass. Without fencing oflf fields 
they could not be kept separate. The expedient to make the mother 
dread the very approach of her young was for their owner to fix an 
instrument on the calf's nose which would irritate or sharply pain the 
skin surrounding the source of the milk supply. The expedient was 
more than barbarous. Happily the practice is passing away. Steps in 
its historical decline can easily be got Ask a man of seventy years of 
age if he had ever seen it? The answer would likely be — "Oh, it was 
quite common when I was a boy ! " Another at forty would say — 
" Yes, often, when I was a boy ; " and another at twenty would reply— 
" I have seen it when a boy, but I don't think it is much, if ever, used 
now." Of the specimens on the table, one is from the parish of Ardna- 
miurchan, the other from that of Aberdour, Fife. The CrdcacJi is a 
very formidable-looking object, and interesting as an excellent piece of 
hammer-work by a Gaelic village smith. It has a forbidding look, but 
its touch would not be so effective and painful as the touch of the Fife 
specimen. 

As regards the ' Crusies ' on the table, a good deal might be written 
touching their history — time, type, variations, and use ; but Sir Arthur 
Mitchell's recent able, interesting, indeed exhaustive paper leaves little 
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to be said. I may, however, quote the note of the lady from whom I 
kindly received the Caithness crusie : — ** I came across an old thing the 
other day, which perhaps you might care to have, so I take the liberty 
of forwarding it to you. I fancy it is older than the * Goose neb, but 
what poor light must have sufficed people in those days, and yet they 
did a good deal of work by it. I thought of cleaning it, but am told 
not to do so, — to send it with the dust of at least fifty years upon it." 
It has been three or four years in my possession, and both because of the 
metal of which it is made and its shape it is worth notice. 

There are other two ' non^biding ' and now comparatively rare 
patterns of articles once in common use, which, along with the native 
Brazilian dish, I have pleasure in presenting to the Museum. I refer 
to a door knocker, or Ttrling-pin, and a wooden double candlestick. 
The former is still attached to wood which was part of a door of the 
house of Mary of Guise, mother of Queen Mary, The latter was, 
till recently, in use in a Highland village, but was given up by its 
owner, the district shoemaker, who had followed the fashion and 
taken to the paraffin lamp. The upright stand is in shape like a 
mason's mallet, with an elongated handle shaped as a screw. On this 
a horizontal beam with a corresponding screw is placed, fitting the 
beam, to be moved up or down at the will of the worker. At each 
end of the beam is a thick knob, into which two tin sockets are fixed 
for the candles. The mallet-like part is 4j inches across the bottom 
and 1 J inch where it meets the screw, the length of which is 1 1 J inches, 
and the cross-beam 1 1 inches. In the centre of the stand a piece of 
lead is neatly inserted, giving stability to the whole. The part bearing 
the sockets is ornamented in a simple but effective fashion. The candle- 
stick is in every way creditable to the handicraft. and taste of the joiner 
of the out-of-the-way Highland village where it was made. 
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11. 

NOTES ON OLD SCOTTISH MEASURES, WITH A NOTICE OF 
THE INVERKEITHING ELLWAND. By J. BALFOUR PAUL, Vioi- 

PRE8IDENT. 

The subject of Scottish Weights and Measures still wants a competent 
exponent, who will take the trouble to go into a somewhat abstruse 
inquiry. At present I can only give you a very cursory sketch of their 
early appearances, and briefly trace the legislative provisions regarding 
them. 

The earliest measures used by man were naturally enough all taken 
from parts of the human body, because in that way the standard was 
always at hand. The foot and the pace were quite obvious means of 
measurement, while from the arm and hand we get the thumb, the palm, 
the cubit, and the ell ; the oldest measures being generally the smallest 
The Cymri measured by thumbs, inches, palms, and feet, four of the 
last making a herjau or short yoke, which was equal to 36 inches^ or 
exactly our yard : the foot was 9 inches only, the measurement being 
probably taken originally from the unshod foot. In England the thumb 
had disappeared as a measure before the reign of Athelstane, and the 
barleycorn had taken its place, most likely because the latter were more 
generally of one size than men's thumbs. The palm survives to our own 
day, not indeed under that name, but as the * hand,' though it does duty 
exclusively as a standard measurement for the height of horses : it is 
now four inches instead of three. The nail is, I believe, still a cloth 
measure. The Teutons had an ell or gyrd (from which our yard) of two 
feet, but the ell was of varying dimensions in diflferent countries, depend- 
ing on the part of the arm to which it was measured. It was usiially a 
cloth measure ; and it must be kept in view that before the introduction 
of coinage, cloth passed from hand to hand as a sort of currency in the 
North of Europe, where it was called marc wadmdl. But the transi- 
tion from cloth to coinage is not a subject on which I can now enter. 

From very ancient times some kind of weights and measures must 
have been used, their necessity, in however primitive form, being obvious, 
even to races of very limited intelligence ; but the earliest written record 
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relating to them in Scotland is contained in the laws of the Four Burghs, 
which is the most ancient collected hody of laws which has come down 
to us. They owe their origin to David I., the Scottish Justinian, as he 
has been called, and represent the effect of a great Saxon movement 
which was taking place at his time simultaneously over all Great 
Britain. These privileges of the Burghs were evidently little more than 
a declaration of the common law, as settled by general consent and im- 
memorial usage. *' Ilka burges," they say, '* may hafe in his hous a 
mesure to met his come, ane elnewand, a stane and pund wecht for til 
wey. And al thir mesuris and wechtes sal be selyt with the seale of 
the burgh. And it is for to wyt that quhasa is fundyn with fals mesure 
or wecht sal pay a full amercyment" 

While it is difficult to understand on what principles the different 
measures were originally based, it is interesting to be told the names of 
some of them, and their modes of computation. In an assize of the same 
king, David I., we are told that "The eln aw to conteyn in lenth 
xxxvii inch met with the thowmys of iii men, that is to say, a mekill 
man, and of a man of messurabil statur, and of a lytell man, but be the 
thoume of a medilkinman it aw to stand, or ellis after the lenth of iii 
bear cornys gud and chosen but tayllis : the thoum aw to be messurit at 
the rut of the nay 11." 

From the above it will be seen that it was not three thumbs that 
made an inch, as has been sometimes erroneously stated, but the average 
of the thumbs of three men of different sizes, — a very different matter, 
and one that is quite comprehensible. 

In an Iter Camerarii or Chamberlain ayre, apparently of the end of 
the 14th century, and printed in the first volume of the Scots Acts, 
inquiries are directed to be made if the bailies of the different towns 
examined the weights, measures, and ells, and if two kinds of weights 
and measures were used, one for buying and another for selling. This 
was a common trick, not only of individual inhabitants of towns, but of 
the towns themselves, and continued for long to be declaimed against by 
the authorities. Complaints were made, for instance, to the Privy 
Council against the Burgh of St Andrews, both in 1579 and 1601, to 
the effect that the civic authorities were in the habit of using measures 
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sealed with the seal of the town in which rents were paid to the 
neighbouring landlords, but when the latter came to sell their grain 
in the market, they were bound to sell it " by the greit firlote, and 
gif alsaa charitie, as said is, to every boll of quheit half ane peck, and 
everie boll of beir and attis ane haiU peck." This " charity to the 
boll " was a widely spread practice, and was the occasion of so much 
grumbling that Parliament itself had to take note of it, as we shall see. 

In the Parliament of James I. held at Perth in 1425, it was ordered 
that the ell was to contain 37 inches, '' as is contenit in the statute of 
King David the first, playnly maide thereupon." 

During the 1 5th century Acts were from time to time passed, showing 
that the questions of Weights and Measures, and their accuracy, were not 
lost sight of by the Scots Parliament. In 1503 it was provided that 
they were all to be of one quality and measure, which were to be fixed 
at Edinburgh by the Chamberlain ; and that all burghs were to send to 
Edinburgh and get a sealed standard of all the weights and measures. 
However good the intention of the legislature may have been, it cannot 
have been carried out with any great zeal, for in 1555 Commissioners 
were appointed to cause the ellwand and other weights and measures to 
be brought to them from Stirling, Linlithgow, and Lanark, and to make 
the system universal throughout the kingdom, except the water measure, 
which was to remain the same as before. Still, no good seems to have 
come out of this commission ; and eight years after, another was appointed 
for the same purpose ; and still another, twenty-four years later. This 
commission of James VI. in 1587 reported that they had considered 
the matter, and recommended that double standards should be made of 
all the weights and measures ; one to be in the Register at Edinburgh, 
and another at the town to which it had been committed of old. {Acta 
Pari Scot, iii. 521.) 

Notwithstanding all the previous attempts at legislation in the 
direction of regulating the weights and measures of the country, much 
inconvenience was still felt in 1617 at their diversity, and it was ordered 
that the standard of all measures to be used in future was to be that of 
Linlithgow, which it is stated " is now commonly used and has been 
used through the greater part of the kingdom for 50 or 60 years." 
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(But this really appears to be the firlot and its parts alone.) Com- 
missioners were again appointed to bring the whole system into con- 
formity with one standard (lb, iv. 538). They reported in the following 
year, and a long Act was passed, which it was fondly hoped would settle 
the question. By this, five copies of all weights and measures were to be 
made, two to be kept in the Castle at Edinburgh, two in that of Dum- 
barton, and the other in the town which had the ciistody of them formerly. 
In this way, the ell was committed to Edinburgh, and was fixed at 37 
inches ; the pint stoup, to contain 3 lbs. 7 oz. weight of clear running 
water of the Water of Leith, was given into the custody of Stirling ; 
the French troy weight, of 1 6 lbs. to the stone and 1 6 oz. to the lb., 
went to Lanark. The firlot, of which Linlithgow got the keeping, 
was to measure 19^ inches across by 7 J deep: it was to have a 
triangular iron bar across its mouth, the edge of one of the angles 
resting on the rim, and another coming up from the bottom of the 
measure to meet it. This was to ensure that whatever was measured 
should not be heaped up, but should only come so far as the edge 
of the iron cross-bar. This was called the straik firlot; but as 
certain commodities, such as malt and oats, had always been sold 
by the heaped measure, it was found expedient not to allow them 
still to be sold in such a haphazard fashion, but to make a larger 
firlot, so that while it was still a straik firlot, it made allowance 
for the former heaps, and held about a third more than the smaller or 
ordinary firlot. 

The Scottish people, however, have always been difficult to move. 
Although the Act of 1617 was ratified in 1621, yet four years later we 
find the melancholy admission that in some places it had fallen into 
desuetude, everyone making choice of measures " according to their 
unrewlie appetite, and as their avaritious and greedie humour leadis 
them " ; and that maltmen, bakers, and others were in the habit of exact- 
ing a peck or more, under the name of " charity to the boll." Parlia- 
ment made the usual order that no victuals were to be received or 
delivered except with the measures appointed in 1617, and expressly 
prohibited the practice of exacting charity for the boll. 

But local customs, especially in Scotland, are very conservative, and 
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were even more so in the seveuteeuth century, so it is not surprising to 
find that within a very few years (1630) complaints were made that 
the Acts were not enforced. The Lord Treasurer and the Exchequer 
were appointed to try offenders against the statute, but the complaints 
still went on. In 1633, for instance, the counties of Perth, Angus, and 
Fife complained that the town of Dundee exacted a ladleful of all kinds 
of victual, ground and unground, which was sold in the market there 
(lb, V. 48); and in 1641 there was a complaint that Wigtown would not 
use the standard measures, but stuck to their own local ones {Ih, v. 676). 
Little progress, indeed, seems to have been made towards the adjustment 
of the weights and measures to a common standard, as in 1661 Parliament 
admitted that sensible prejudice was seen and felt through many parts 
of the kingdom, by reason of the diversities of weights and measures 
used in the same : it enacted the Linlithgow measure to be the standard 
for the future, and a commission was, as usual, appointed for the carrying 
out of the Act: this of course only referred to the dry measures of 
which Linlithgow had been previously appointed custodian, and even to 
these there were exceptions, as two years afterwards it was found 
necessary to state that the standard chalder by which coals were to be 
sold was to be the Culross chalder (lb. vii. 488). Other kinds of measures, 
too, had not been sufficiently regulated* for a loug time, as in 1683 it 
was found that, notwithstanding by the ancient laws of the kingdom 
the ell had been fixed at 37 inches, yet many persons were in the habit 
of using inches by which the ell was divided into 42 parts, and that in 
consequence the foot measure was made of a smaller proportion than it 
ought to be : this irregularity, it was stated, was owing to the fact that 
no standard had hitherto been appointed for the foot, so the latter 
measure was fixed to be 12 of those inches of which the ell had 
37. A standard of iron or copper was appointed to be made and 
kept at Edinburgh, and all burghs were ordered to have a measure 
made by it, and hung at their tolbooth doors and market crosses 
(lb. vii. 488). 

Another peculiar measure was brought under the attention of the 
legislature in 1681, and it was arranged that the measure for salmon 
was to be that of Aberdeen (lb, vii. 400). 
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The last enactment relative to measures passed by the Scottish 
Parliament was in 1685, when it was officially ordered that — 
3 barleycorns set lengthwise . = 1 inch. 
12 inches . . . . = 1 foot. 

3 feet = 1 yard, or 3 feet 1 inch = Scotch ell. 
1760 yards . . . . = 1 mile. 

And in 1707 the whole of the weights and measures were, nominally 
at least, assimilated to those of England by the Treaty of Union, though, 
as we all know, local practices continued to be carried out down to very 
recent times. 

The Inverkeithing Standard Ellwand is a thin bar of brass or bronze, 
1 1 inches in width and fully J inch in thickness, strengthened by being 
clamped between two rods of iron, each ^ inch in width, J inch in 
thickness at the edges, and slightly bevelled to the middle, where the 
thickness is f inch. These rods are clamped down the middle of the 
brass bar by rough iron rivets, with square heads on one side and round 
heaiis on the other alternately, placed about 9 J inches apart, the two 



Fig. 1. The Inverkeithing Ellwand. 

nearest the ends coming within 2 inches of the extremities. The brass 
bar shows a strip J an inch in width on either side of the iron rods, 
extending from end to end, but portions of this strip have been cut 
away at different distances, one side showing a long cut, and the other 
side two short ones: The long cut on the one side measures exactly 37 
inches, and may be taken as the standard ell. The short cut on the 
opposite side measures 2 inches only, the distance between that and the 
next cut lOf inches, and to the second cut 16 J inches. 

It does not look as if there was any standard here except the Scotch 
ell, which was a fraction over 37 English inches. 

On the brass band at one end of the ellwand is the inscription in 
black letter : — 

3HtUm0 (Karmitliel trnno bni milUsinto quigutiesm. 
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III. 

NOTES ON TUMULI IN CULLEN DISTRICT; AND NOTICE OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF TWO URNS AT FOULFORD, NEAR CULLEN. By W. 
CRAMOND, A.M., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

A remarkable series of tumuli exist, or rather existed till recent 
years, in the neighbourhood of Cullen. In the Ordnance Survey map 
of 1871, in a space representing two miles square, immediately to the 
west of the town, the word * tumulus' occurs no less than twenty times, 
and the additional information is frequently appended, ''urns found 
here." The centre of this locality is designated in the map " site of 
the battle of the Bauds, a.d. 960." 

It is a matter well worthy of investigation whether it was not the 
presence of such tumuli in the Bauds and other places in the North 
that suggested to the historian Boethius and others the many fanciful 
battles with the Danes and other foes that so disfigure the pages of our 
older historians. Boethius, the Principal of Aberdeen University, 
partly from being what we should now call a consulting physician, and 
partly for other reasons, was familiar with the north country ; and wher- 
ever he saw a considerable number of tumuli, he there seems to have 
invented a battle. He appears, from record, to have been in this dis- 
trict, and no doubt saw the tumuli for himself, and he would have 
seen them even had he been privileged to defer his visit for three 
centuries. If the battles of Boethius originated in these tumuli, they 
have taken a remarkable hold of the popular imagination, — a hold that 
perhaps no opposing facts will ever be able to eradicate. 

Pennant, in his Tour^ published in 1774, gives a description of 
several cairns and urns found to the east of Cullen. Pennant was of 
opinion that the cairns found on the Cotton Hill, about four miles to the 
south-east of the Bauds, were probably " in memory of the dead in the 
victory of Indulphus, a.d. 988." " The battle," adds he, " chiefly raged 
in a moor near Cullen, where there are similar barrows." 

Strange to say, almost every one of the tumuli referred to has dis- 
appeared since 1871, their very site being no longer recognisable. Not 
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only 80, but, of all the urns that have been found, only two have escaped 
destruction, and the many flint arrow-heads, and such-like remains of 
antiquity, that have been met with, have almost all, without exception, 
met with a similar fate. 

It may not be amiss, therefore, to rescue from oblivion such informa- 
tion as is still available regarding these traces of a bygone age. 

Several tumuli appear in the 0.8. map in the Bauds, between the 
farm of Smithstown and the sea. 

^* Atween Csedlich and the sea 
There lies Kings' sons three.** 

The old legend tixes that locality as the burial-place of three Kings' 
sons, and it is curious to find in such close proximity, namely, in the 
bay of CuUen, the " three Kings " themselves, three insulated rocks, once 
believed to mark the scene of the conflict or of the burial-place of a 
Scotch, a Danish, and a Norwegian king. These rocks, however, 
doubtless derived their name from the similarity of the word Cullen or 
Culane to that of Cologne, written * Culane ' in the mystery plays, as in 
that of " The three Kings of Culane." Another * King s cairn * in the 
neighbourhood is referred to in the New Statistical Account (1842) as 
being ** a large collection of stones on an eminence in one of the Earl 
of Seafield*s inclosures near the farm of Woodside, south of the public 
road. Tradition has handed it down that it is the grave of King 
Indulphus." The writer in the N.S,A. adds the following remarks : — 

** A great many small cairns are still visible on the moor where the 
battle of the Bauds was fought in 961, between the village of 
Findochtie and that part of the Bauds now planted, supposed to be 
the burial-places of the Danes who fell in the battle with Indulphus. 
About seventy-five years ago, a countryman found on the lands of 
Rannes, in a tumulus or cairn which he was removing, a stone coffin, 
containing human bones of a large size.'* "Having obtained per- 
mission," says the late Rev. Mr Donaldson, " to ransack this grave, I 
found it covered with a large stone, 4 feet long, 3 broad, and about 
14 inches in depth. On removing this, we found four other stones set 
on their edges, which served as a coffin to part of a skull and jaw-bone, 
with several teeth and some fragments of a thigh-bone. The dimensions 
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of this coffin were 3 feet 1 inch in length, 2 feet wide, and 1 foot 10 
inches deep. There was no stone in the bottom. The bones were 
removed into a similar chest, a few feet northward of this one, in the 
same tumulus. This last one was discovered four or five years ago by 
a man in the neighbourhood, who was removing a few more of the 
stones for building a house. It is of smaller dimensions than the other, 
and was originally covered with two stones, one of which was off. No 
bones were found in it. There are many other cairns near this one, 
but none of them has been searched." 

The stones of the cairn of Caedlich, referred to in the lines already 
quoted, were used in making the turnpike road about the year 1819. 

The three fields north of Smithstown farm-house all show tumuli in 
the Ordnance Survey map, but it is doubtful if these were all tumuli 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The most westerly field has one 
tumulus and two groups of tumuli. The next field has a tumulus and 
a group of tumuli, to which is added " a stone coffin found here," and 
in the most easterly field are three groups of tumuli. In a field 
adjacent, and nearer the sea, is another tumulus, and in another field 
another group of tumuli. The place where the said stone coffin was 
found usually went under the designation of the * King's grave.* The 
* King's grave ' was opened about the year 1873. It occupied nearly 
the central part of a mound of stones about 30 feet in diameter and 5 
feet in height, and contained six times as many stones as the adjacent 
tumuli. The stones were utilised in building the dyke that runs along 
the north side of the field. The site of the cairn is now cultivated, 
except a small part that seems to resist cultivation. The cist consisted 
of four stones forming the sides, so roughly put together that small 
stones were used at the comers to complete the inclosure. No bones 
or other objects were observed by those who opened the grave, except 
some pieces of red satndstone. A tumulus, east of the * King's grave,' 
when opened about 1881, was found to contain a cist and bones. 
Several fine arrow-heads have been found in the neighbourhood and 
throughout the Bauds. A few years ago a piece of ground near the 
^te of these tumuli was being trenched and cultivated for the first time 
out of ttie moor, and the present writer took the opportunity of ex- 
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amining the ground for traces of flint arrow-heads. He found one 
good specimen and a considerable number of flakes of red flint, a 
variety which does not belong to this district. When making the main 
drain from Woodside to Cullen Bum about 1863, the workmen came 
Upon what seemed to have been a manufactory of flint arrow-heads, a 
large number of which were taken to Cullen House. No trace of any 
of the numerous tumuli in the fields around Smithstown now appears: 

At a place a few hundred yards to the south-west of these tumuli- 
covered fields, the Ordnance Survey map has the mythical entry : 
" Site of the battle of the Bauds, a.d. 960." Still farther west, on the 
Muir of Findochty, and to the east of the farm of Knowhead, are 
entered in the map two tumuli, nearly adjacent, with the remark 
" urns containing ashes found here." I am assured on good authority 
no urns were ever found here. A cist, however, was found under one 
of the two cairns that were formerly to be seen here. The site is now 
cultivated. One of the cairns was called the Gallow Hill. North of 
Camach farm was another tumulus, but the ground is now under 
cultivation, and no trace of a tumulus is visible. There was another 
at Hillhead of Brunton, but not the slightest trace of it now appears. 
Perhaps there is some connection between its disappearance and the 
existence of a substantial stone dyke close by. In the woods in 
Chalmers' Slack, between the Home farm and the Bin, tumuli are noted 
in the map at three localities, and at one of these it is stated '* stone 
coffin containing urns found here.'* This last-named spot is after you 
cross Foulford Bridge, on the north side of the road. There were here 
found in 1820, about 3^ feet from the surface, one large urn, and in the 
same cairn, a few feet apart, two small urns. They were discovered by 
workmen when digging gravel, but, for want of sufficient care or other 
reasons, all got broken. The large urn was covered with a stone, and 
appears to have been similar to the cinerary urn found at Banff, as 
figured in Pennant's Tour^ and to urns found more recently at Buckie 
and elsewhere in the district. The site of the aforesaid tumulus may 
still be recognised by the remains of the gravel-pit. The artificial 
hillock was upwards of 30 yards in length, but is now completely 
levelled. 
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About 200 yards north-west from Foulford Bridge is a mound of 
earth and stones, but consisting principally of stones. It is about 40 
feet in diameter and almost circular, and about 6 feet in height. In 
this mound, not in the centre, but towards the north side, a cist was 
found about the year 1864, along with broken pieces of an urn. It 
had apparently been opened previously. Towards the south side was a 
cist with an urn resting on fine sand, among which were found rounded 
white pebbles, apparently from the seaside. A third urn was also found 
nearer the centre. The urns were all small, and about 2 J feet apart. 
Unfortunately, they were not preserved. Some of the pebbles referred 
to and small fragments of the urn are sent herewith. Two years ago 
the writer dug at the spot and found the sides and ends of the north 
cist in their original position, and there, for the edification of all, they 
still remain. The cist lies east and west, and measures about 36 inches 
by 21 inches. A well-shaped stone wedge of quartzite, 10 inches by 5, 
was also found, and presented by the writer to Banff museum. 

On 9th March 1897 workmen were engaged making a track for the 
new Cullen water system at a spot 18 yards from the aforesaid cist, 
when in breaking ofif the end of a rough unshapen block of gneiss that 
projected into the track, and removing the earth, the side of an urn was 
removed along with it. The greater part of the urn remained in its 
original position, covered by a heavy block of stone, and above the stone, 
strange to say, there was growing a fir-tree of considerable size. The 
workmen took a most intelligent interest in the * find,' and exercised the 
greatest care, but the roots had so intertwined themselves that even the 
remaining half could be removed only in fragments. It was found to 
be a cinerary urn, 1 1 ^ inches in height and 9 inches in width at the 
mouth. The urn had no overhanging rim. It was ornamented only on 
the upper part (see fig. 4). Half an inch from the lip a line ran round 
the urn. A similar line ran parallel, at a distance of 2^ inches apart. 
The space between these lines was occupied by an X-like ornament, the 
legs at the base being | of an inch apart, and the lines forming it 
being a double series of small divergent markings of an elongated oval 
shape. The markings are unconnected, and about eight of them go to 
an inch. 
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On a shapely oblong slab of mica schist the burnt bones rested in a 
heap, and over them was placed the urn, with the mouth, as usual, 
downwards, resting on the slab, and around the mouth clay appeared to 
have been placed to exclude the air. If this was the object it was 
entirely successful, for the slightly charred bones were in singular pre- 
servation. The teeth, jaw-bones, portions of the skull, and the rounded 
end of the thigh-bone were specially well preserved. Around the urn 
were pieces of charcoal. The urn was scarcely 2 feet below the surface. 
The site for the urn seems to have been specially selected, and it seems 
strange how it could have been hit upon, for it lay at the edge of a 
small natural bed of fine sand, not many feet in extent, while for many 
yards in either direction only a coarse 
gravel occurs. 

About 2 feet farther on the track, and 
at a depth of 12 inches from the surface, 
the workmen came upon a small cinerary 
urn (fig. 1), 5 J inches in height, 2 J inches 
in diameter at the base, and 4 J inches at 
the mouth, and with no ornamentation 
except a narrow raised band at the 
widest part. It lay mouth upwards, with 
no protecting stone, and contained a con- 
siderable quantity of burned bones. This 

urn was in a condition so soft that it Fig. 1. Small Cinerary Urn 
would not bear handling, but was got out ^°™ ^" ^^ ' ^*'^ 

about three-fourths entire, and it hardened after a time on exposure to the 
air. An hour or two after the * find ' the writer was on the spot, but even 
by that time the bones from both urns, with the remains of the urns 
themselves, were so mixed together that they could not be distinguished, 
neither, unfortunately, could it be known to which uxn belonged a fine 
arrow-head the writer subsequently discovered among the bones. The 
an*ow-head (fig. 3) is of grey flint, Ij inches in length, with barbs and 
stem, and serrated on the edge with great regularity. Since the contents 
of the urns came to the Museum, the broken portions of a finely made 
bone pin, 3 J inches in length, have been picked out from amongst the 
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burnt bones, and fitted together as shown in fig. 2. The pin is peculiar 
in form, presenting a curiously flattened head, brought to a blunt^nded 
chisel shape. 





Figs. 2, 3, 4. Bone Pin, Arrow-head, and Part of Urn, found at Foulford. 

The arrow-head, with the remains of the urns and their contents, are 
now presented to the Museum by the Countess-Dowager of Seafield, 
who, previous to the operations, issued directions to the workmen to 
exercise care as they proceeded. 
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About 250 yards still farther north is another tumulus. It is about 
32 yards in circumference, and has not yet been opened up. Flints 
have been got from the east end of this hillock. About 450 yards west 
of Foulford Bridge are two tumuli. In the more easterly of the two 
was found a cist. The flags that inclosed it are about 2 feet in length, 
and are still lying there. The cavity was about 2 feet deep, and at the 
bottom was an urn and a quantity of bones. The westerly hillock has 
never been explored, but it would probably be worth the trouble to do 
so, as these hillocks seem honeycombed with cists. 

About the distance of a few fields south of the farm-houses of Rannes 
and Westerside are apparently well-marked tumuli, and it is here some 
authorities place the site of the battle of the Bauds, but these so-called 
tumuli will probably admit of a difierent explanation. Still farther 
west, near Bogside, are marked in the map * tumuli ' at two localities, 
and at one of these there is added " stone coffins, containing human 
remains, found here." 

Two other sites may also be worthy of explanation — Boulie's or Bouliss' 
Caim and the Silver Hillocks. Boulie's cairn is some 200 yards east of 
the Woodside gate. There is now no appearance of a caim there, nor 
probably has there been for a hundred years. Flint arrow-heads have 
been found at the spot. To the foregoing, it may be added that about 
the year 1819 an urn was discovered in Rottenhillock Park, near the 
Barnyards of CuUen House. 
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IV. 

SOME NOTES ON ROAD BILLS, WITH REFERENCE TO A COLLECTION 
OF THEM, IN THREE VOLUMES, NOW EXHIBITED ;— AND NOTES 
ON THE CASTING FROM ABERNETHY IRON WORKS, NOW PRE- 
SENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By WM. CRAMOND, A.M., LL.D., 
F. S.A.Scot., Cullen. 

A perusal of the Boad Bills of last century recals some interesting 
features in the social life of our fathers. The collection that illustrates 
these notes is probably the largest that has been made, containing, as it 
does, in two bound volumes, about seventy different varieties of Scottish 
bills, and nearly an equal number of English. A third volume consists 
almost entirely of MS. bills from 1733 to the present day, a few 
modern continental varieties being included for comparison. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century, road bills were wholly in 
MS. Printed forms then came into general use. The name and address 
of the hotel-keeper appear at the top, with occasionally an appropriate 
pictorial design in a style of art not much removed from that of the 
old chap-books. The body of the bill is occupied by a list of eatables 
and drinkables and other requirements on a journey, as copious and 
varied as the most exacting traveller could be expected to demand. 
The Scottish varieties are, as a rule, ruder in design and execution than 
the English bills. Exceptions, however, occur. The bill of the George 
Inn, Stonehaven, shows a spirited engraving of St George and the 
Dragon, while the Swan Inn, Brechin, in 1768, has an elaborate steel 
engraving, representing a swan as the central figure. The latter was 
executed in Birmingham, and excels even most of the English road bills. 
The French traveller Saint Fond remarks in 1780 that his Edinburgh 
hotel was magnificent and adorned with columns, as his bill was with 
flourishes and vignettes. Many of the northern bills were printed by 
Chalmers of Aberdeen and Davidson of Banflf. 

In the collection are represented most of the hotels the traveller 
would have passed about a century ago in going by the usual road from 
Inverness to London. As we look at the names of some of the hotels 
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we are reminded that there Burns, Johnson, and other famous tourists 
rested for the night 

One may judge from these bills what were the favourite drinks of our 
fathers. It was not wliisky, for till the present century the entry 
seldom occurs. Claret, port, and sherry were more suited to the taste 
of those times, and these and several other varieties of wine, as Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, and Madeira, could be had even at most of the out-of- 
the-way inns. Wine was the drink of those who could afford it. The 
humbler classes drank ale or beer. 

* A tappit hen * heads many of the bills, but few had the courage to 
call for one. Many a company, however, felt itself equal to a ' mugnuui 
bonum,' and at a club dinner sixteen magnums was not thought an 
immoderate order, for it had to be supplemented by a dozen or two 
bottles of port or sherry. Some of the drinks, although they attained 
popularity in their day, have scarcely survived to our time. Such were 
' Old men's milk,' * Scrape,' 'Shrub,' and 'Athol brose.' 

In looking over these bills, one is struck with the extreme dispropor- 
tion of the charge for eatables compared with tliat for drinkables. The 
dinner proper, for example, may have cost 2s., but to this was some- 
times added 3s. for claret, 2s. 3d. for port, and perhaps a small supple- 
mentary charge for porter or ale. Claret could generally be had in 
Scotland at a moderate rate, especially at the seaport towns which traded 
direct with France, a bottle sometimes costing only lOd. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century all charges were moderate : for example, 
at Banff, in 1737, the laird of Lesmurdie's horse cost him Is. 2d. for com 
and straw for two nights, his two servants' diet for three days, at a 
l)enny per diet, came to Is. 6d., and eighteen pints of ale to them 3s. 

Other entries one cannot fail to note in these old bills are * To grease,' 
which was required sometimes for the horses' feet and sometimes for the 
chaise, appearing in the latter case as * cheese greese ' ; * To watching the 
coach, Is.' — ^a regular nightly chai-ge when valuables were carried on a 
journey ; and ' To broken ' or * To bi*okage ' — a fair item for the land- 
lord to indemnify himself for, seeing the customs of last century were 
such that the utmost stretch of charity could not be expected to charac- 
terise such occurrences as accidental. 

VOL. XXXI. p 
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On ciod^iiug the lk>rder, ike bills, like tlie cimtoms, change. ' Eating ' 
now becomes the first entry in the bill in place of *tappit hens.* 
* Servants' eating and ale ' takes the place of * Drink to servants,' and 
so on. 

The facilities for ti-avelling at the present day as compared with 
former times mark one of the greatest triumphs of modem civilisation. 
Two centuries ago it was the custom in Scotland to travel on a hired 
horse, a footman running alongside to bring the horse back, the charge 
being 2d. per mile for horse and guide. About 1770, as these bills 
show, the charge for a chaise was 9d. per mile, which chai^ afterwards 
increased to about Is., including government duty. It cost a gentleman 
at that time about £90 to make a journey from the North of Scotland 
to London; and in 1782 the travelling expenses of the Countess of 
Sutherland from London to Sutherland and back amounted to the sum 
of £192. 



T/te Iron Foundry at Abenidhyy Inveniess-sliire. — The great forest of 
Abernethy, in Inverness-shire, attracted the attention of the York 
Buildings Company of London, who in 1728 purchased a portion of the 
forest for JK7000, and worked it for some nine years. This company, 
with all their shortcomings, was notable at least for enterprise. They 
made roads and saw-mills, and transported wood, as had never been done 
before. One of the most energetic of the officials was Aaron Hill the 
poet, who devised a form of raft, which proved a great success. A nian 
guided it with an oar at each end. Another industry they introduced 
was iron-smelting. The iron ore was carried on the backs of ponies 
from the Lecht, near Tomintoul, and smelted with wood, of which there 
was an inexhaustible supply, at the Iron Mill Croft. The Company 
ceased working and left the district in 1737, the floods of the Nethy 
covered and concealed almost all trace of their operations, and not till 
the memorable flood of 1829 laid bare the foundations of the iron mill 
did the inhabitants realise that a great industry had once existed in 
their midst. 

Two iron castings of great size are still to be seen at the rear of the 
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hotel buildings. They are eighteen feet in length and seven inches 
square, and weigh perhaps three tons each. The pig-iron has usually 
the date cast upon it, the most common date being 1731 or thereby. 
Tlie specimen now exhibited when entire bore the following — ' I. 1731/ 
It weighs fully thirty pounds. Near View Cottage smithy are the 
remains of the kiln, and quantities of ore, slag, and charcoal. Speci- 
mens of these are also exhibited. Part of the dam dyke still exists 
close by, and another dam may be traced near the Iron Mill Croft. 
'Crawley's Well,* a substantially built well of excellent water, per- 
petuates the name of one of the Company's workmen, James Crawley. 
The large hammer of the foundry lay, not many yeai*s ago, at tlie boat 
on the Spey, near where Broomhill Bridge has been erected. A rope 
through the hole in the head of the hammer kept the boat fast. Farm- 
servants considered it a fair test of strength to lift the hammer-head ; 
but unfortunately it one day slipped into the river, where it no doubt 
still lies. 

The employees of the York Buildings Company hud a bad reputation. 
A Gaelic rhyme still lingers in the district, which may thus be trans- 
lated : " A hundred times wishing you good health, the forester that 
frightened the Englishman from Coulnakyle." 

The specimen of iron here exhibited, and now jiresented to the 
Museum, was submitted to practical men, who pronounced it to be 
hematite iron in the first state after coming from the furnace, and 
before being submitted to the process of moulding. 
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NOTE OF A STONE ON THE MOOR NEAR DULLATUR, CALLED THE 
CARRICK STONE, SHAPED LIKE A ROMAN ALTAR, AND HAVING 
CUPS ON ITS UPPER SURFACE. With a Drawing. By W. A. 
DONELLY. 

The stone, of which a rough sketch is given in fig. 1, stands on a 
rounded knoll overlooking Dullatur and Cumbernauld, on the line of 
the old moor road between Glasgow and Stirling, and about f of a mile 

to the southward of the line 
of the Roman WalL It is 
known locally as the Carrick 
Stone, and is also said to 
have been a Roman altar, 
which its shape certainly 
suggests, and it has also a 
legend attached to it that 
King Robert the Bruce, on 
some one or other of his 
campaigns, raised his stand- 
ard upon it. It is of butt- 
coloured sandstone, and 
measures 3 feet 1 incli in 
lieight, and 2 feet 4 inches 
by 1 foot 9 inches in breadth 
and width uix)n the top, 
narrowing considerably in 
tlie middle of its height, and 
expanding again to the 
bottom. 

Apart from all conjectures as to its historic associations, the stone 
seemed to me to be chiefly interesting on account of the cup-markings 
on its upper surface. It is not a cup- and ring-marked stone, but some 
of its cups have unmistakable ducts leading from them, one of which is 




Fig. 1. Cup-marked Stoue at Dullatur. 
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very deep. The two larger cups are about 8 inches in diameter and 4^ 
inches in depth ; the two smaller have no ducts, and do not exceed 3 
inches in diameter. Most of those who have visited the stone, I believe, 
regard it as a Roman altar, but I have not been able to find any 
explanation of the cups upon the top, which are certainly not usual 
accompaniments of a Roman altar. Could they have been upon the 
stone before it was made into an altar? Another curious feature is the 
worn and rubbed appearance of the waist of the altar, as if it had been 
subjected to powerful friction. It reminded me of nothing so much as 
one of the old wooden pauls on a pier, the middle part of which had 
been worn much thinner than the upper and lower parts by the constant 
friction resulting from the mooring of vessels to it. 

Having been asked whether the stone was called after the farm of 
Carrickstone, on which it stands, or whether the farm had received its 
name from the presence of this particular stone, I revisited DuUatur and 
procured some further information. It seems that the present genera- 
tion has confused this stone with another which was formerly called the 
Carnck Stone. The latter was a large slab, which lay horizontally on the 
ground at the foot of a field about 200 yards in a direct line from the front 
door of Carrickstone farm-house, and at the l)ase of the slope of the field. 
This stone, as described to me, was a rudely dressed slab of freestone, 
liaving inscribed on its surface, in large and boldly incised letters, the 
one word C A R R I G K, and the local tradition said that it marked the 
grave of a noted Covenanter who was killed and buried here. In 1857 
this stone went the way of so many other relics of the past, and was 
used in the erection of a modern farm-steading on the site of the older 
Carrickstone farm. I went to the farm, and made a careful survey of 
all the dykes, outhouses, and garden-walls, and finally of the farm-house 
itself. Mr Pollock, the present tenant, who has been in the farm for 
twelve years, gave me his cordial permission to search within the build- 
ings for such a slab as I was in pursuit of, but there were none of the 
kind wanted except some paving-stones in the boiler-house floor, and 
these Mr Pollock told me he had laid down himself, and they had no 
marks of any kind upon them. The only other large stone he knew 
was one at the foot of the steps at the front door. It looked likely 
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enough, but no marks were to be traced on its upper surface, and to 
make the matter certain it was raised to allow the under side to be 
examined. No marks of any kind, however, were discovered. If this 
were the original Carrick Stone, it must have been re-dressed and all 
traces of the inscription erased. 

After some inquiry, I succeedcil in disentangling the confused tradi- 
tions of the two stones. The cup-marked stone is more generally 
known as the * Standing Stone ' or the ' Roman Altar,' and it is the 
one which is associated by tradition with King Robert the Bruce, and 
sometimes confused also with the original Carrick Stone, which no 
longer exists, so far as I could make out The site of the Cove- 
nanter's Stone is about half a mile from the place where the cup- 
marked stone stands. Carrickstone Farm is mentioned in a parchment 
deed dated 1401, which makes the Covenanter's legend all the more 
puzzling. 



Monday, lOth May 1897. 

JAMES MACDONALD, LLD., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following (rentlemen were duly 
elected Fellows : — 

Rev. Arohibald Allan, Minister of Channelkirk. 
Robert Shiblls, Banker, Neenah, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By J. G. Baxter, Gilston, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

Oval Disc of stone, 3J by 2f inches, with shallow, flat-bottomed 
hollow in the centre, found in draining at Gilston. 

(2) By Arthur Young. 

Part of a Wooden, Comb-like Implement, having a single row of 
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twenty-three flat brass teeth, like short, pointless knife-blades inserted 
by tangs, found in the Garroch Burn, Glenkens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

(3) By John Brucb, F.S.A. Scot. 

Highland Brooch of brass (^g, 1), 4 inches in diameter, ornamented 
on obverse with interlaced work in triangular spaces, and figures of 
animals placed back to back in oval spaces, the reverse plain, but 




Fig. 1. Highland Brooch of Brass. (^.) 

bordered with bands of herring-bone work, found in Titwood Bog, 
Pollokshaws. 

(4) By John Shxddkn Dobib, F.S.A. Scot. 
Memoir of William Wilson of Crummock. By James Dobie, 
F.S.A. Scot. With a Prefatory Notice of the Author. By John 
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Shedden Dobie, F.S.A.Scot. Privately printed. 4to; Edinbui^, 
1897. 

(5) By the Numismatic Socibtt. 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 
Third Series. Vol. xvi. 8vo. 

(6) By the Bristol and Glouobstxrsuirb Arch^ological 

Society. 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch»ological 
Society. VoL xviii. 8vo. 

(7) By the Shropshirb AncHifiOLOGiOAL Socibty. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society. Second Series. Vol. viii. 8vo. 

(8) By the Sombrsetshirb AncHiEOLOGiOAL Socibty. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society. Third Series. Vol. ii. 8vo. 

(9) By the Surrey Archaeological Society. 

Collections of the Surrey Archaeological Society. Vol. xiii. 8vo. 

(10) By the Sussex AncHiEOLOOioAL Society. 
Sussex Archaeological Collections. VoL xl. 8yo. 

(11) By the Wiltshire ARCHiBOLOGiCAL Society. 
The Wiltshire Magazine. Vol. xxix. 8vo. 

(12) By the Chester ARCHiEOLOGiCAL* Society. 

Journal of the Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society for 
the County and City of Chester and North Wales. Vol. vi. pi 1. 
8yo. 
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(13) By the Essix AROHiBOLooiCAL Socibtt. 

Transactions of the Essex Archseological Society. New Series. Vol. 
vi. 8yo. 

(14) By the Historic Sogibty of Lancashirb and Chbshibb. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancasliire and Cheshire. 
Vol. xlvii. 8vo. 

(15) By the Associated Architectural Socibtiek. 

Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural 
Societies of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Bedford, &c. Vol. xxiii. pt. 1. 
8vo. 

(16) By the Geological Society of Edinburgh. 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Greological Society. Vol. vii. pt. 2. 
8vo. 

(17) By the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. Vol. iii. 
No. 2. 

(18) By Sir Hbbbkrt Maxwell, Bart. M.P., F.S.A. Scot, the 

Author. 

Robert the Bruce and the Struggle for Scottish Independence. 8vo ; 
London and New York, 1897. 

(19) By Willlam Stevenson, Leith. 

Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca. Venice, 1763. Folio; 
4 vols. 

The following Purcliases — Articles acquired by the Purchase Com- 
mittee for the Museum and Library during the session 30th November 
to 30th April 1897— were Exhibited : — 
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Luckenbooth Brooch of silver (figs. 2, 3), enriched with settings 
of paste, from Obbe, Harris, Island of Lewis. 




Figg. 2, 8. Luckenbooth Brooch of silver, back and front (|.) 

Carved Distaff, 33^ inches in length, from Harris, Island of I>3wis, 
resembling those figured in the ProceMingn, vol. xii. p. 309. 

Jacobite Quaich of wooden staves, bound with hoops of cane, 4J 
inches diameter, having a circular silver plate let into the bottom on the 
inside, on which is engraved the initials J. R' Avith a crown above and 
the date 1692 below; the upper surfaces of the handles are also 
mounted with triangular plates of silver bearing the initials B. H. 

Small Bronze Dagger-blade of the thin triangular variety, found in a 
cist at Letham Quariy, near Perth. [See the previous Communication 
by Mr F. R. Coles, p. 183.] 

Penannular Armlet of gold, measuring 2| inches diameter, with 
very slightly expanded ends, formed of a beaten rod \ inch thick, and 
weighing 636 grains, ploughed up on the farm of Briglands, Fossoway, 
Kinross-shire. 

Flanged Axe of bronze, 4 J inches in length by 2\ in width across 
the cutting face, and having crescentic hollows on both sides under- 
neath the stop-ridge, found near Largs, Ayrshire. 

Axe of granitic stone, 6^ inches in length by 2f inches across the 
cutting face, broken at the butt-end, from Clachan, North Uist 

Small Circular Silver Brooch, l-j^ inch in diameter, with faintly 
engraved ornament of triangles, filled with lines parallel to one side, 
from Waternish, Skye. 

A Pouring of Bronze, found in a mound near Fort-'W^illiam. 
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Pair of stirrups of brass, 5^ inches in height and 4^ inches in width, 




Fig. 4. Stirrup of brass, one of a pair found in Diindoc- (^.) 

with nearly circular foot-rests, found in Dundee. One is here shown 
(tig. 4) from a drawing by Mr Alex. Hutcheson, F.S.A. Scot. 





Fig. 6. Straight-edpl Saw of flint, Fig. 6. Hollow-faced Saw of flint, from 
from Kippit, Dolphinton. (].) Culbin Sands. 

Two Arrow-heads of flint, with barbs and stem ; two Saws of flint, 
one l)eing straight-edgod and finely serrated (fig. 5), measuring 1| inch 
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in length by J inch in breadth, the other slightly curved and 1 J inch 
in length ; Stone Axes, viz. — (1) of clay elate, 5f by 2f inches, (2) of 
greenstone, 3f inches by 2 J inches, imperfect at the butt, (3) roughly 
made Axe of greenstone, df inches by 2f inches, three 
broken Axes; a Wliorl of dark-coloured shale. If inches 
diameter ; and Flint flakes and Scrapers, — all found on 
the farm of Kippit, Dolphinton. 

Collections of Flint Implements from Culbin Sands, 
Elginshire; Golspie Links, Sutherlandshire ; and Tan- 
nadice, Forfarshire. The collection from Culbin Sands 
includes the hollow-faced Saw shown as fig. 6. 

Carved Wooden Spindle (fig. 7), 8 inches in length, 
ornamented with interlaced work, from Kilmuir, 
•Skye. 

The following Coins ; — Robert III. — St. Andrew, 
Aberdeen Groat. James I. — Groat. James II. — Groat. 
James V. — One-third Groat. James VI. — Ryal, Two- 
thirds Ryal, Half Balance Merk, Quarter Thistle Merk, 
Twopence. Charles II. — Four-Merk piece, Dollar. 
Charles I. — Half-Crown, Shillings (2), Sixpence, Unit. 
James VI. — Rider. Alexander III. — Pennies (2). 
David II.— Pennies (2). 'Robert II.— Penny Edin- 
burgh, Halfpenny. J. Baliol — Penny. James I. — 
Groat. James IE. — Groat. Mary and Henry — ^Two- 
thirds Ryal 1566 ; James VI.~Hardhead, Thistle Merk 
Fig. 7. Carved 1601, Noble 1572, Noble 1574, Half-Nobles (2), Two- 
ISmJfrSk^^ thirds Ryal 1569, Two-thirds Ryal 1571, One-third Ryal 
^^ muir, ye. ^^^^ Charles I.— Thirty-Shilling pieces (2), Shilling, 
Noble. Charles II.— Half-Merk 1664, Half-Merk 1669, 
Half-Merkl672, Quarter-Dollar 1 682, One-eighth Dollar 1685. William 
and Mary — Forty-Shilling piece 1690. Anne — Edinburgh Shillings 
1708 (2), Sixpences 1707 (2). 6?oR— James IV.— Half-Rider 1594. 
James VI.— Swoi-d and Sceptre piece 1603, Thistle Crown. David I. 
— ^Penny. William the Lion — Penny. David II. — Pennies (3), Groats 
(8), Half-Groat. Robert II.— Pennies (2), Groat, Half-Groats (2). 
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Robert III. — Penny, Half-Gix)at. James 11. — Groat. James III. — 
Groats (4), Half-Groat. 

Earthenware Money-jar or Purlie-pig, found full of gold coins of 16th 
century at Perth. It is a small globose vessel of reddish earthenware, 
unglazed, 3} inches in height and 3f inches in diameter, having a 
flat bottom, and a circular knob at top. It was found, on 29th Dec. 
1896, by a little girl aged 5 years, who was playing on a heap of rubbish 
which had been carted from the excavation for the foundation of the new 
Post Office, High Street, and deposited on a vacant piece of ground 
beside her father's house on the Edinburgh road. After playing with it 
for a time, she rolled it against a stone and broke it, scattering the con- 
tents. What was recovered of them consisted of the following gold 
coins : — 

John of Poi-tugal, . . .1 

Francis! of France (1515-1547), . .11 

Louis XII. of France (1465-15 15), . 10 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (1474-1516), ;5 

25 
The Money-jar (fig. 7) Is shown in the accompanying illustration, and 





Fig. 7. Money-jar or Purley-pig (16tli century), from Perth. 

Fig. 8. Money -jar or Pnrley-pig, found uuder the Municipal Buildings, Edinburgh. 

along with it another (fig. 8), of brown glazed earthenware, which 
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was recently found in excavating for the foundation of the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Edinburgh, on the west side of Exchange Square, and 
which is exhibited to the Society by the kindness of Dailie Dunlop. 
Jamieson detines a purlie-pig as a circular vessel of crockery, which has 
no opening save a slit in the top, but he gives no indication of the 
antiquity of the custom. 

There were Exhibited : — 

(1) By Rev. G. C. Baxter, F.S.A. Scot. 

Curious cup- and ring-marked Boulder of sandstone, found at Gallow- 
hill, parish of Cargill, Perthshire. [See the subsequent Communication 

by Rev. G. C. Baxter.] 

2. By J. Pattbn Macdougall 
of Gallanach, F.S.A. Scot. 

Fragments of an Urn of drinking- 
cup type, finely ornamented, found 
in a cist near Gallanach, Oban. 

3. By Frank Corner, 
M.RC.S., Manor House, 
Poplar. 

►Silver Tankard, found in an 
ancient structure in the parish of 
Canisbay, Caithness. 

Mr Corner gives the following 
account of the tankard, and of the 
Fig. 9. Silver Tankard, found in a" Pict's circumstances in which it was 
House" in Ganisbay, Caithness. found • 

" The silver tankard (Hg. 9) was given me by my friend Alexander 
^litcheli, M.D., and he obtained it from the original finder when resid- 
ing in Caithness. The discoverer stated that he found it in a ' Pict's 
House ' near John o* Groats, in the pariah of Canisbay. The finder did 
not consider the vessel of any value, nor did Dr Mitchell for some time 
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notice that it was of silver, but kept it because of tlie crudeness of art 
and workmanship shown in its manufacture. Dr Mitchell also tells me 
that these * Picts' houses ' have been used from time to time as places 
of refuge, and for hiding, smuggling, and the like, so that things found 
therein are often of much later date that the structures themselves. 

** The tankard is of hammered silver, and made up of four separate 
pieces, viz., the body, the bottom-piece, the rim, and the handle. It is 4^ 
inches high, 3^ inches diameter at the mouth and 3^ at bottom : it weighs 
9 oz. 10 dwts. troy. The rim band is ornamented by two incised lines, 
having between them a central circle, slightly elevated above its edges. 
Its upper edge is bevelled towards the cavity ; near the handle it is 
broken, and partially separated from the body-piece, probably at the 
junction of the band. The body-piece is sutured down one side, the 
handle being inclosed in the suture. This suture leaves a rough, 
slightly elevated ridge on the surface, which has been filed down by a 
rough instrument : the striae remain distinctly. It is ornamented above 
and below by a series of seven incised lines passing completely round. 
They are roughly cut, and irregular incisions are to be seen where the 
tool of the workman slipped. In both sets of lines will be seen a series 
of little pits or depressions : the edges of the pits are in places broader 
than the lines, — the explanation I think being, that the operator first 
marked out the lines by pits and then joined them by incisions. The 
bottom-piece is circular, with its edges turned up so as to embrace the 
body-piece, which is thus inserted into it. The turned-up portion is in- 
cised by two less regular lines than those mentioned above : there are no 
pits, and the incisions often overlap. The handle is curved, and of a C 
shape of a f inch broad band, and is ornamented by two sets of incisions, 
very irregular in character. The vessel holds a little over a pint of 
water. I have failed in finding any notice of any similar specimen, but I 
consider it of a more recent date than the * Pict's House ' in which it was 
found. But what age or by whom made I have no evidence to show." 

Mr Alexander J. S. Brook, F.S.A. Scot., of Messrs Brook & Son, 
goldsmiths to Her Majesty the Queen, 87 George Street^ has been kind 
enough to examine the tankard. He says — 

" The quality of the silver in the tankard is 9 o«. 8 dwt. 1 2 gs. to the 
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lb. troy. This is very coarse, as 1 1 oz. is the old Scottish standard, and 
1 1 OK. 2 dwt the modern standard. As to the date, it is very difficult 
to form an opiniou. I should think, from several indications about its 
make, that it is the work of a coppei-smith of one of the small Scottish 
burghs." 

I. 

NOTES ON THE EXCAVATION OF A KITCHEN-MI UDEN, AND ON A 
CUP-MARRED STONE, AT DEN OF DUN, FORFARSHIRE. By Libut.. 
COLONBL H. W. LUMSDEN, F.S.A. Scot. 

This kitchen-midden was found on the right bank of the wooded 
ravine called the Don of Dun, about 200 yards above the bridge on the 
Edzell road. Its existence was first suspected by Mr Black, gamekeeper 
at Dun, who was struck by the quantity of shells ejected from a rabbit- 
burrow, and by the occurrence of a layer of shells on the side of an old 
and long disused quarry, about 25 feet from the rabbit-hole, and on the 
same level. 

When Mr Black showed me the place, in October last, I had little 
doubt that his surmise was correct, and, permission to dig having been 
readily given by the proprietor, Mr Kennedy-Erskine, work was begun 
on the 27th November. It proved a heavier job than we expected, for, 
aft^r removing some four or five feet of solidified old quarry rubbish, we 
had still to dig through an equal depth of earth before the deposit of 
shells was reached. The Earl of Southesk and Captain Staiisfeld of 
Duninald were present; and the men who wei-e working were very 
intelligent, and much interested in the excavations. Every spadeful of 
soil, therefore, was closely scrutinised, but nothing of value was found, — 
only a vast quantity of shells — cockle, periwinkle, mussel, &c. — broken 
pottery, and bones, — the usual contents, in short, of a kitchen-midden. 

In the short winter days, it was only possible to make a preliminary 
exploration; but on the 24th March, again witli Captain Stansf eld's 
assistance (Lord Southesk was unfortunately absent from home), a more 
thorough examination of the midden was made : the whole of it was 
uncovered, and we dug down to a depth of about fifteen feet below the 
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surface of the bank. But the result was disappointing. P^xcept a 
spindle whorl, shaped like a small pulley-wheel, of stone, If inch in 
diameter, we found nothing new ; only, as before, a prodigious quantity 
of shells — cartloads of them — mostly cockle ; bones, some of which 
were apparently those of a small horse or pony; and bits of broken 
pottery, of the same kind as were found in the first digging in November. 
The fragments of pottery are chiefly portions of jars of a coarse reddish 
or greyish ware, with a mottled brown glaze. One shows part of the 
mouth of a jar 3| inches in diameter, having a spout protruding 1^ 
inches beyond the rim, and communicating with the interior by an 
opening under the rim of f inch in diameter. On either side of the 
spout are two loop-handles 4 inches in length from the insertion at the 
rim to that at the shoulder of the vessel, the opening of the loop being 
2^ inches in length and 1| inches in greatest breadth at the neck of 
the vessel. . These loop-handles were evidently intended to be used to 
tilt the vessel in! drinking from the spout. 

From an examination of these, Dr Anderson is of opinion that they 
belong to some period probably not earlier than the 12th century, 
and we must bow to his authority, and say with him that the interest 
in this case lies in the fact that the midden is not old, — that it is. 
uiedisBval, and not prehistoric. 

But if it is so, we are confronted with some difficulties. If there was 
ever any village or collection of dwellings in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, the very tradition of it has passed away. The midden is a mile 
and a half from the nearest point of the Montrose basin, and more than 
100 feet above the level of the sea. Here the quantity of animal bones 
is insignificant compared with the enormous mass of shells; and the 
midden-makers, who lived so largely on shellfish, always established 
themselves, as was most natural, near the source of supply. How came 
they to select a site at such a distance from it? Mussels are still 
plentiful in the basin, but the nearest spot to the midden at which 
cockles are found (and that only, as I am informed, in very small 
quantities) is at Rossie Mill, on the south side, five miles from the Den 
of Dun. Of course, they may have been, and probably were, in former 
times more plentiful in all parts of the basin. 

VOL. XXXI. g 
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In Denmark, kjbkken modelings have been found far from the sea, 
one no less than ten miles from it, but in all cases the explanation is to 
be found in changes in the conformation of the land (see Dr Munro's 
paper in ProceedtTigs, vol. xviiL p. 219). In none is the change any- 
thing approaching to what we have here ; and if the midden is as recent 
as even Dr Anderson's earliest limit, we are bound to admit that the 
habits of the prehistoric midden-makers must have differed very widely 
from those of their mediaeval successors. 

It must be apparent to everyone who looks on the Montrose basin 
and surrounding country from any high point in the neighbourhood, 
that long ago the sea covered the whole plain up to and beyond Kin- 
naird. But it is only when we study the geological map that we see 
how great the change has been, and that the whole of this district was 
a wide fiord, running up to Famell on one side, and up the valley of 
the South Esk on the other, to within two miles of Brechin, having a 
few islets near its mouth, and here and there a sheltered creek. One of 
these is undoubtedly the Den of Dun, the lower end of which is marine 
alluvium of the * 2nd terrace.' But by the twelfth century all this 
was changed. The tongue of land on which Montrose stands had been 
silted and blown up ; the town of Montrose itself was in existence ; the 
wide open fiord had shrunk into the basin ; and the Den of Dun, from 
end to end, had been long left high and dry, except for the bum tum- 
bling through it. Great as these changes are, I think there is reason to 
believe that they are of comparatively recent date ; and if the midden 
had been prehistoric, its position on the bank of a salt-water creek 
would be quite intelligible. 

Cup-marked Stone at Den of Dtin. — ^This stone stands at the edge 
of the wood, on the left bank of the *Den' of Dun, a little beyond the 
bridge on the £<lzell road. It is a block of whinstone— one of those 
which the stonebreakers call * heathens ' — and must have been brought 
from some distance, for here we are on the Old Red Sandstone. 

Mr Young, the tenant of the farm of Fordhouse, informs me that 
when he first came to the farm, forty-six years ago, this stone and two 
others near it (without marks of any kind) were in the ruins of a small 
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croft at this spot, called Somes Hill, and tliat he himself carted away 
everything except these stones, which, being very heavy and not worth 
moving, were rolled aside to the place 
they now occupy. 

An unopened burial-mound — possibly 
the origin of the name Somes Hill — 
is dose by, and on the opposite side of 
the Ben is the kitchen-midden which 
has been previously described, so that 
we have here a little group of archaeo- 
logical monuments of three distinct ages. 

After several minute examinations of 
the stone, I can have little doubt that 
the cups are artificial ; but it must be 
noted that the photographer who exe- 
cuted the accompanying picture un- 
fortunately, though with the best inten- 
tions, rubbed a little moist earth into Cup-marked Stone at Den of Dun. 
the cup-marks to make them come out 

more clearly in the photograph, and this gives the cups apparently a 
ragged outline, which is untrue. They are really circular, as shown in 
my rough sketch. 
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II. 

NOTE ON A CINERARY URN, OF A TYPE NOT COMMON IN SOOT- 
LAND, LATELY FOUND NEAR CRAMOND. By JAMES MACDONALD, 
LL.D., Vicb-Pke8IDBNt. 

The urn now on the table is part of a collection of objects of antiquity 
formed by Mr James Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot, to whose courtesy I am 
indebted for an account of the circumstances under which it was found. 
This I give in his own words: — "In December 1889 a field near 
Cramond was being ploughed. One of the horses, while walking in the 
furrow, slipped his foot On examination it was seen that a fiat stone 
had given way under the weight of the horse, and on removing it a jar 
was observed in an upright position, and with the mouth partly broken 
by the displacing of the stone. The pieces were collected and the jar 
dug out, when it was found to contain fragments of burnt bones. These 
were turned out and carefully gone over. I was at once informed of the 
discovery by my friend the farmer, who was on the field at the time. 
Next day I visited the place along with him. We had the earth all 
around the spot turned over, and recovered a few more small bits of 
bone and of the mouth of the jar. For some feet near where the vessel 
had stood the earth was mixed with a dark substance resembling char- 
coal. At the depth of the jar there was a number of small water-worn 
stones, such as may be seen on the shore (from which the spot was 
distant more than half a mile), the largest about the size of a walnut 
What connection, if any, they had with the jar, such as forming a bed 
on which it rested, or a ring round it, was not ascertained. On replacing 
the earth which had been removed, a black-coloured space was seen, 
extending to about 5^ feet square, and difierent from the rest of the 
field. 

''An examination afterwards made showed the bones to be the 
burned remains of a human body. As the fragments are varied in 
colour, cremation appears to have been performed in the open air, and by 
BCftae rude process. Evidently they had been gathered ofi^ the surface 
of the ground, some particles of earth and small stones being among 
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them. The jar is thus an urn, or was used as such; and from its 
character and form it is apparently of Roman, or, to speak more correctly^ 
of Romano-British manufacture." 

The urn (Rg. 1) is 14 inches high, 32^ inches in circumference round 
the middle, 4^ inches at the base, and it is 5 inches over the mouth. 
It is wheel-made, and what a potter would call * soft-burnt.' The 
surface is smooth, but unglazed, and of a bluish or greyish black colour. 
It has a band round the shoulder about 1^ inch in width, ornamented 
with parallel lines. During the 
Romano-British period there were 
extensive potteries in England for 
the manufacture of fictile ware of all 
kinds. The best known are those of 
Castor in Northamptonshire, on the 
Severn in Shropshire, and in the 
Upchurch marshes in Kent ; but there 
were others. This Cramond urn is 
probably the product of some pottery 
in the southern part of the island. 
The clay used was for the most part 
fine, and the vessels turned out were 
light and thin. The sepulchral urns 
were of various shapes, but generally 
plain, or only slightly ornamented. 

The modern village of Cramond is 
builti it is generally believed, on 
or near the place where a Roman 
settlement of some kind had once 
stood. The limits of this, however, cannot be now determined. Of 
defensive works, if any there were, no trace remains to guide us. But 
there are various reasons for supposing that the manse and manse garden 
must occupy part of the site. Wood informs us that when a new manse 
was built in 1746, the workmen, in digging the foundations, came upon 
stone walls running in different directions, seemingly the remains of 
buildings. These were ou an average 3 feet in height, and lay under 




Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn, found near 
Cramond. (i.) 
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4 feet of accumulated earth. At the same time Roman coins, fibula, 
and abundance of pottery were turned up. In the grounds of Cramond 
House, which adjoin the manse, there was dug up an altar, seen by 
Sibbald, Gordon, and Horsley. It was dedicated by a cohort of 
Tungrians to the Alatervan Mothers and the Mothers or Deities called 
Campestres. Altars to the latter have been met with at Auchendavy 
and !Newstead. The mention along with them of another set of Mothers 
distinguished as Alatervan has led to the supposition that Alaterva 
was the Koman name of Cramond. But it is much more likely that 
the designation was brought by the Tungrians from their native land. 
This altar has long since disappeared. Two parts of a pillar said by 
Sibbald to have been " found near to the mansion of luglistoun,'' in the 
neighbourhood of Ci*amond, are now in the Kational Museum of Antiqui- 
ties. The inscription, which is incomplete, bears that the pillar had 
been erected by the first cohort of Cugemians in the reign of, or in 
honour of, one of the Antonine emperors. Other Roman stones have 
been found at Cramond, the precise locality of which is uncertain. 
Gordon, who was well acquainted with Sir John Clerk's collection of 
Roman antiquities, gives some particulars of from forty to fifty Roman 
coins from Cramond, including a medal of Severus, with the inscription 
Fundator Facts ; and these were but a portion of what the place had 
yielded. In the same collection there were also preserved a bronze 
stamp, a lancet similar to one discovered in a surgeon's house in 
Pompeii, steelyards, strigils, and fibulae, — all found there. 

Thus the discovery of a relic of the Romans at Cramond is nothing 
new. The great interest attaching to the urn lies in its being the only 
properly authenticated example that has as yet been recorded in Scotland 
of a Romano-British burial by cremation. In the Statistical Accounts, 
references are made to ' Roman urns ' in connection with various locali- 
ties. But in the migority of cases certainly, and in all of them possibly, 
the urns belong to the Bronze Age of the people of our own country. 
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III. 

THE GAELS IN ICELAND. By W. A. CRAIGIE, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 

It is the fashion of the day to trace Celtic influence in every quarter 
where there is the faintest probability of the claim being allowed. To 
establish the possible presence of Celtic blood in the race, or in the 
individual, is apparently regarded as settling the question, though it has 
yet to be shown why the Celtic element should persist and prevail over 
other and stronger characteristics. We are familiar with the Celtic 
claim on English literature ; and it is, no doubt, only because Icelandic 
is so little studied in this country that we hear less about Celtic demands 
on it. Professor Bugge has endeavoured to prove that much of the old 
Northern mythology is based on Christian and classical legends, a know- 
ledge of which the Norsemen are supposed to have acquired from the 
Irish Celts. Others have hinted that even the saga-literature of Iceland 
is directly due to a Celtic element in the population, in proof of which 
they point to the existence of similar literary forms in Irish. It is by 
way of testing the latter theory that I have brought together the follow- 
ing facts, which will show how slender a foundation the idea rests upon, 
unless we are true believers in the all-prevailing force of the Celtic 
element, however slight it may be to start with. 

At the time when Iceland first became known to the Norsemen, 
many of them were in close connection with the Graels of Ireland and 
Scotland. From about 800 a.d. many Norse vikings had frequented 
the Irish and Scottish coasts, and even settled among the Gaelic popula* 
tion. To some extent they became mingled with the natives, but for 
the most part their position was hostile and insecure. It was natural, 
therefore, when news of the finding of Iceland spread to the Western 
lands, that many of these Norse settlers preferred to leave their Gaelic 
surroundings, and seek a safer and more congenial home among their 
fellow-countrymen in the newly discovered island. The wonderful mass 
of information preserved in the Landndina-h6k^ or record of the early 
settlers of Iceland, enables us to judge how far these men had come 
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under Celtic influences, and to what extent their Norse blood was 
mingled with Gaelic The sagas of famous Icelanders {Idendinga sogur) 
also supply a number of interesting details, and from these sources we 
may form, a pretty correct idea of the real nature of the Celtic element 
in Iceland. 

Before any Norseman set foot in the country, Irish Culdees had found 
their way to Iceland by way of the Fseroes, seeking for that solitude in 
which they considered they could best serve their God, This we learn 
not only from the Irish monk Dicuil, but from express statements in 
Landndma-bdk, and in Ari's Mendingorbdk, an authority of the greatest 
weight. The passages in these two works are as follows : — 

** At that time " (when Ing61fr went to settle in Iceland) ** there were 
Christians here, whom the Northmen call Papai\ but they afterwards 
went away, because they would not stay here beside heathens, and they 
left behind them Irish books and bells and croziers : from this it might 
be understood that they were Irish" {IdendingorhSk^ c. i.). "But 
before Iceland was settled from Noi-way, there were folk there whom 
the Northmen call Papar. They were Christians, and it is thought that 
they must have been from west the sea, because there were found behind 
them Irish books, bells, and croziers, and other things besides, which 
might prove that they were Westmen. These were found east in Papey 
and Papyli, and it is mentioned in English books that at that time 
there was voyaging between the countries " {Landndma-h6k, ProL). 

It is clear from these passages that if any dealings took place between 
the Culdees and the Northmen, they were of the very slightest kind. 
Besides Papey and Papyli named above, we shall find mention of the 
Papar in connection with Kirkju-bsB, in the South of Iceland, but there 
is no indication that they continued to live there, as has sometimes been 
supposed. For the real presence of Celts among the Norse settlers we 
must turn to the elaborate lists in Landndma, and it will be simplest to 
follow the arrangement of that work. This will lead us right round the 
coast of Iceland, beginning at the south, and going sun-wise. 

First, however, it may be noticed that one of the discoverers of 
Iceland, F16ki Vilger^arson, had among his crew a Hebridean (suiSreyskr 
mai^) named Faxi. ** When they sailed west round Reykjaness, and 
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the firth opened up before them, so that they saw Snsefellsness, Faxi 
said, * This must be a large country that we have found ; there are 
great rivers here/ That is since called Faxa-(5ss." 

It is also possible that Ndttfari, thrall to Gart$ar, who was the second 
man to visit Iceland, may have been a Celt, but there is no proof of it. 
GartJarr, indeed, was of Swedish origin, and his thralls may rather have 
belonged to some Baltic race. Ndttfari settled in the North of Iceland. 

How Gaelic thralls were apt to behave is illustrated by the fate of 
Hjbrleif, one of the early settlers. His name was originally Leifr,^ the 
son of Hr68mar : he belonged to Fjalir in Norway, and went a-viking 
in the west. "He plundered in Ireland, and found a great earth-house 
there. He went into it, and it was dark, until light shone from a 
sword that a man was holding. . Leifr killed that man, and took the 
sword ( = /y6*r) and much treasure from him : after that he was called 
Hjop-leifr. Hjorleifr plundered widely in Ireland, and got much 
treasure there. There he took ten thralls, whose names were these : 
Duffakr and Geirro^r, Skjaldbjorn, Halld6rr and Drafdritr; the others 
are not named." It is important to notice here that only one of the 
thralls has a Gaelic name — Dubhthach. This is a common feature in 
connection with Celtic thralls, and suggests that the Norsemen seldom 
took the trouble to learn the real names of their slaves, and gave them 
Norse ones instead. 

In the following year (874) Hjorleifr and his foster-brother Ing61fr 
sailed to Iceland. The latter landed at Ing(51fs-hof9i, the south-east 
comer of the island ; the former was driven west along the coast, and 
ran short of water. " Then the Irish thralls took the plan of kneading 
together meal and butter, and said that it allayed thirst. They named 
it minfak, but when it was prepared there came much rain, which 
they caught in their canvas. When the min]>cik began to grow musty, 
they threw it overboard, and it drove ashore at the place now called 
Minfaks-eyrr." The word is evidently derived from Irish mw, meal or 
flour, though the nature of the termination is doubtful. 

The company landed at Hjorleifs-hbfSi, in the extreme South of Ice- 

^ In this article 1 have retained the inflexiye r only when the name is in the 
nominative, dropping it in the other cases,' as in loelandio. 
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land, and remained there for the winter. In the spring Hjorleifr 
wished to sow : he had only one ox, so he made the thralls drag the 
plough. Duffakr then persuaded his fellows to kill the ox, and say 
that a bear had done it, so that they might attack Hjorleif while he 
searched for the bear. The plot succeeded ; the thralls killed Hjorleif 
and his comrades, ten in all, and then carried off the women and 
property to the islands which they saw in the south-west. 

Vifill and Karli, the thralls of Ing61f, discovered what had taken 
place. Ing61fr guessed where the rebels had gone to, came upon them 
in the islands, and killed some, while others sprang over the cliffs. 
DufjTakr gave his name to Duf)>aks-skor, and the islands were called 
Vestmanna-eyjar, "because they were Westmen." 

It is quite likely that Ing61fs thralls may also have been Celts. 
When he took possession of the south-west comer of Iceland, Karli 
said, " We did ill to go past good districts, and settle on this out-ness." 
So Karli ran away, along with a bond-maid, and was afterwards found 
by Ing61f at Olfus-vatn. Vffill received his freedom, and lived long at 
Vifils-stead or Vffils-tofts, as a man of some repute. 

"King Harald the Fairhaired brought under himself all the 
Hebrides, so far west that no king of Norway has ever ruled further in 
that direction except King Magnus Barelegs. But when he went east 
again, vikings and Scots and Irish came down upon the islands, and 
ravaged and plundered far and wide. When King Harald heard of 
this, he sent west Ketil flatnef, the son of Bjom buna, to win back the 
islands.'' Ketil did so, but more for his own hand than in King 
Harald's interests. His son, Helgi bj6Ia, went to Iceland from the 
Hebrides, and took possession of Kjalarness on the West coast. It is 
very probable that this surname of *bj61a' or 'bj61an' is the Irish 
Beolldn, A Scottish king of that name, belonging to the 9th century, 
is mentioned in Ldri^ ii. 11, and the use of Gaelic names as appendages 
to Norse ones appears in other cases, e.^., 6l4fr feilan (= F(nelan), 
Haraldr gilli (= Gillecrisi), porgeirr meldun (= MaeldHin), porkell 
)>jalfi ( = Toit'dhealbhach). Helgi 's surname appears in another instance, 
that of Hr6ald bj61a who settled in the East Firths (Lcln,, iv. 1), but no 
Celtic connection can be made out for him. 
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Bjorn buna, the fatlier of Ketil flatnef, had another son named 
Hrapp. His son, Orlygr, was fostered by St Patrick, bishop in the 
Hebrides. (There may be some confusion here : perhaps Patrick was 
Orlyg*8 patron saint.) He was desirous to go to Iceland, and asked the 
bishop to assist his undertaking. The bishop made him take with him 
the wood for building a church, an iron bell, a plena rium, a gold coin, 
and consecrated earth to lay under the comer-posts. He also described 
to him the appearance of the district where he was to settle in Iceland, 
and bade him build a church there, and dedicate it to St Columba 
(called Kolumba in some MSS., KoUumkilla in others). All Orlyg's 
companions (so far as given) bore Norse names, so that the Gaelic 
element is not likely to have been strong among them. The voyage 
was stormy, and they lost their reckoning. Then Orlygr called upon 
Bishop Patrick, and promised to give his name to the place where he 
should land. In a short time they reached a firth, to which Orlygr 
gave the name of Patreks-fjor6 (in the North-West of Iceland). Next 
spring Orlygr sailed southwards : on the way the iron bell fell over- 
board, but was found lying among the sea- weed when they landed at 
Kjalarness. The church was built at Esju-berg. "Orlygr and his 
kinsmen believed in Kolumba, although they were not baptised," says 
one account, but another more correctly refers this to his descendants. 
Orlygr himself was plainly a Christian, and is reckoned as such in Zc?«., 
V. 15. 

Esju-l)erg is said to have been named after a woman Esja, who left 
Ireland in the latter days of King Konofogr ( = Conchohhair\ and went 
to Iceland, but the authority for this is only the unhistoric Kjalnesinga 
saga. The name, however, might be the Irish J&a or Esm, 

The same saga tells us that Orlyg's church was still standing in 
later times, and the bell existed in the days of Bishop Arni porlaksson 
(1268-1298), although it was then useless with rust. Bishop Ami 
got the plenarium taken to the episcopal seat at Skdlholt, and had its 
leaves properly secured, "and there are Irish letters on it" (chap. 18). 

Going north the coast, we find a settler named Svartkel, a Caithness 
man, who went from England to Iceland. Another was named 
Avangr, Irish by birth, who built a ship out of the timber then 
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growing in the island. Two brothers, porm(56r the old and Ketill, the 
sons of Bresi, also went from Ireland to Iceland, and settled on 
Akraness. **They were Irish. Kalman was also Irish, from whom 
Kalman's River is named, and lived first in Kataness." It is evident 
that men with the names of porm66 and Ketil must have been as 
much Norse as Irish, and we shall see later that Kalman was a 
Hebridean. It is not impossible that either Kalman or some other 
settler may have carried the name Kataness (t.e., Caithneiss) from 
Scotland : the derivation from kati, * a small ship,' given in Harbor 
saga, c. 28, is evidently an invented one. 

Jdrundr, the Christian, was a son of Ketil Bresason. '*He held 
Christianity well till his dying day, and became a hermit in his old 
age." Ketill also had a daughter called E5na ( = Ir. Ethne). She 
was married in Ireland to a man named Konal : their son was As61fr 
alskik, who went from Ireland to Iceland, and landed in the East 
Firths. He was a Christian, and would have no dealings with heathens, 
not even to take food from them. Along with eleven others, As<51fr 
went west along the South coast, until they came to the homestead of 
porgeir at Holt under Eyja-fell, where they pitched their tent. Three 
of the company took ill and died there ; their bones were found long 
afterwards and taken to the church. 

porgeirr would not receive the strangers into his house, but by his 
advice Asolfr built himself a hall (skdli) there. This was in the 
beginning of winter, and the river which flowed by the side of As<51f 's 
dwelling became straightway full of fish, porgeirr declared that they 
were taking up his fishings, so As(51fr went further west to another 
river, subsequently called trd, "because they were Irish." The fish 
then disappeared from the former river, and swarmed in this one to 
such an extent that everyone was amazed. The men of the district 
then drove As^lf and his fellows away : they settled beside another 
river, and the same thing happened again. The other settlers declared 
that they were sorcerers, but porgeirr said that he thought they must 
be good men. In the spring, As61fr made his way to the West coast 
and settled on Akraness, making his home at H(51m, on what was 
church-ground (kyrkju-hohtd^r) at a later period. 
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When As61fr grew old, he became a hermit ; his cell was where the 
church afterwards stood, and there he died, and was buried at H61m. 
When Halld6rr, son of Illugi the Red, lived there, a byre-woman was 
in the habit of wiping her feet on the mound that covered As61fs 
grave. One time she dreamed that A861fr came and rebuked her for 
wiping her dirty feet on his house, " but we shall be reconciled," said 
he, ** if you tell Halld6r your dream." She did so, but he said that 
it was of no consequence what women dreamed, and gave no heed to 
it. When Bishop Hr6t561f r ^ left Bae, where he had lived for nineteen 
years, he left three monks behind him. One of these dreamed that 
As61fr came to him and said, " Send your man-servant to Halld6r at 
H61m, and buy from him the mound that lies on the byre-path; give 
him a mark of silver for it." The monk did so ; the servant bought 
the mound, and then dug in it, and found a man's bones there. He 
took these up, and went home with them. On tlie following night 
Halld(5rr dreamed that As<51fr came to him and said that he would 
make both eyes spring out of his head unless he bought back the bones 
at the same price as he sold them at. Halld6rr therefore bought back 
As61f 8 bones, and had a wooden shrine made for them, which was 
placed on the altar in the church. 

Halld6rr sent his son Illugi abroad to procure wood to build a church. 
On his return, when he had come between Reykjaness and Snsefellsness, 
the captains would not let him land where he wished. He then threw 
all the church-wood overboard, and bade it land where As61f r would have 
it. Three nights later the wood came ashore on Kirk-sand, at H61m, all 
except two trees, which stranded at Raufar-ness, in Myrar. Halld6rr 
had a church built, 30 ells ( = 45 feet) in length, and roofed with wood, 
and consecrated it to Kolumkilli (Kolumba) and God. (Ldn,, i. c. 15, 1 6.) 

It is worth noticing, with regard to As61f, that his name is Norse, 
while apparently both his parents have Gaelic names — E6na and KonalL 
Kor does any Gaelic name appear among his descendants. 

On part of the land belonging to Ketil Bresason there settled one 
Bekan, whose name seems to be the Irish Becdn, but the MSS. also give 
the form Beigan. (L(7n., i. 17.) 

^ Said to have been an Englishman. 
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In Reykjardal settled purgeirr meldiin, whose cognomen suggests the 
Irish Madduin ; one MS. gives * mold4ii/ and an Earl Moldan or 
Moddan of Dungals-bae, in Caithness, is mentioned in Njdh Saga, c 
83. {Ldn., i. 19.) 

In the West Firths, which are reckoned from Hvalfjor* northward, 
various settlers are named who were to some extent of Gaelic origin, 
or had come under Gaelic influences. The first of these is Kalman, the 
Hebridean already mentioned, who lived in Kalmans-tiinga, between 
Hvltd and Flj6t4, and was drowned in the former of these rivers. 
Kalman*s brother was K^lan (Ir. Cutledn), whose son K4ri had a dispute 
with a freedman named Karli Konalsson about an ox. Kkri persuaded 
his thrall to kill Karli, and then put the thrall to death. K&ri's son 
was named K5'lan, who was killed by pj(55(51f, the son of KarlL 

Several freedmen of Skalla-Grfm, father of the famous Egil, are men- 
tioned as settling in various places, but their names are all Norse, — 
Grfss, Grfmr, Sigmundr. 

In Hrauns-fjorS settled Au6unn Stoti, who had married Myrunna, 
daughter of an Irish King named Bjat$mak. The latter name is evi- 
dently a slight error for Ir. Bldthmac; the former may stand for 
Muirenn, Instead of Bja^mak, some copies give Maddat^, which is the 
Irish Matud or Madudhdn, One autumn Au^unn saw an apple-grey 
horse come running down from Hjar^ar-vatn ; it made its way to his 
stud of horses, and got the better of his stallion. Then AuSunn got 
hold of the grey horse, yoked it to a sledge for two oxen, and drove 
home all his hay with it. The horse was easy to deal with while the 
sun was high, but as the day wore on, it stamped its feet into the hard 
ground as far as the pastern-tufts, and after sunset it broke all the 
harness, ran up to the lake, and was never seen again. 

Another son of the Ketil flatnef, already mentioned, was Bjorn, who 
was driven out of Norway by King Harald. Bjdrn first went to the 
Hebrides, but would not settle there, nor adopt Christianity like Ketil's 
other children. For this reason he was called Bjorn the Easterling, a 
term which implies a sliarp distinction between the eastern and western 
parts of the Scandinavian world. Bjorn married Gjaflaug, the daughter 
of Kjallak, and sister of Bjorn the Strong. The name Kjallakr at once 
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suggests the Irish Ceallach, but Eyrhyggja saga informs us that he was 
an Earl in Jaintaland in Norway. If the name is Gaelic, it must have 
been adopted by the Norsemen at a very early period ; and there is a 
parallel to this in the case of Kormak, who was also resident in Norway 
in the time of Harald the Fairhaired. 

Bjom the £asterling remained two winters in the Hebrides, and then 
went to Iceland, where he settled beside Hrauns-fjdrt$. He was the 
only one of Ketil flatnef s children that was not baptised. His sons 
wore Kjallakr the Old and 6ttarr. Helgi the son of Ottar plundered 
in Scotland, and took captive Nitibjorg, daughter of King Bj(51an 
{^Beolldn) and of Kaolin, the daughter of Gongu-Hr61f. Helgi 
married her, and there were poets among their descendants. 

Bjom the Strong also had a son, named Kjallak, who went to Iceland. 
It seems pretty evident that the two Bjorns and their families were 
much more Norse than Gaelic, in spite of the recurrence of this ap- 
pai-ently Celtic name. 

After Eir&r the Red had discovered Greenland, a certain Herj61fr 
sailed thither, and fell among the great waves called Haf-gerfiingar, 
On board his ship there was a Hebridean Christian, who made the 
• Breaker-poem,' of which only the first two lines and the refrain are 
preserved. These show that the poem was in the metre called hryriheiid, 
the rules of which (alliteration and assonance) are strictly observed in 
the following rendering of the refrain : — 

" Mildest judge, that monks upholdest, 
Make my path amidst the breakers : 
Highest might, in heaven that sittest, 
Hand me sale through all my wandering." 

Famous among the Christian settlers was a woman, Au^r or Ut5r the 
Wealthy, a daughter of Ketil flatnef, and wife of 6leif the White, who 
was King in Dublin. Their son was porsteinn the Red. When Oleifr 
fell in battle in Ireland, Aut$r and porsteinn went to the Hebrides, 
where porsteinn married purfC, daughter of Eyvind the Eastman. 
Their son was Ol&fr Feilan. porsteinn made league with Earl SigurS 
the Powerful, and the two won ^ Caithness and Sutherland, Ross and 
Moray, and more than half of Scotland." porsteinn was king over all 
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this, until the Scots caught him in a trap, and he fell in battle. AuSr 
was then in Caithness ; she had a ship built quietly, and sailed to the 
Orkneys, thence to the Fseroes, and so to Iceland. 

One of AutS's freedmen was Erpr, son of Earl Melddn ( = Madduin) 
in Scotland. His mother was Myrgjol (^MuirgJiel), daughter of an 
Irish king, Glj6mal. Both mother and son had been taken as captives 
by SigurS, ))or8tein*s confederate, and Myrgjol was bondmaid to 
SigurS's wife, whom she served with great fidelity. AutSr then bought 
her at a high price, and promised to give her her freedom if she served 
purf8, the wife of porstein, as faithfully as she had done her former 
mistress. Both Myrgjol and Erpr went to Iceland with Aut$. 

Au6r settled in the Broadfirth dales, and lived at Hvamm. ^ She 
had her place of prayer at Cross-knollB (Kro88'li6lar) : there she had 
crosses set up, for she was baptised, and a true believer. Her kinsmen 
afterwards had great faith in these knolls, and a cairn was raised there 
when sacrifices came to be made. They believed that they died into 
the knolls, and p(5r6r gellir was led into them before he rose to renown, 
as is told in his saga." Unfortunately the saga of p6rt$ is lost 

Au5r gave land to several of her freedmen. Erpr settled there, but 
only one of his children has a Gaelic name — Dufnall ( = Ir. DomhnaU). 
The other freedmen have Norse names — VffiU, Hundi, and Sokk6lfr. 
Hundi is specially described as a Scot. 

6ldfr feilan, the son of porstein, was brought up by AutJ, and 
married Aldis or Asdfs * of Barrey,' whose father Konall was grandson 
of Olver, a great viking. The name Konall probably implies some 
Gaelic connection, but little is known of the family, and Barrey is not 
necessarily Barra in the Hebrides, any more than in the case of Orm 
Barreyar-skdld. 

Geirmundr hell-skin, son of a king in Norway, went a-viking in the 
West, and afterwards betook himself to Iceland, where he settled in the 
North- West He had eighty freedmen, most of whom would, no doubt, 
be of Western origin. Among his thralls there are named Kjarran or 
Kjaran (Ir. Cxardn\ Bjom, and Atli ; the latter had twelve or fourteen 
thralls under him, and was afterwards set free by Geirmumd. 

Ilallsteiu, who settled in porska-fjorS, had also plundered in Scotland^ 
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and took thralls with him to Iceland; these he employed in making 
salt 

Xetill gufa was another colonist who had been in Western viking, 
and brought with him " Irish thralls from Ireland " : their names were 
J)orm6t5r, F16ki, K6ri, Svartr, and two Skorris. During their second 
winter in Iceland, the elder Skorri and Fi6ki ran away with two women 
and much treasure : they escaped for a time, but were finally found, and 
killed. F16kadal and Skorradal were named after them. During the 
fourth winter his other thralls ran away by night, burned a yeoman and 
all his family in their house, loaded the horses with all the valuables 
they could find, and made off. The yeoman's son came home that 
morning, procured help, and gave chase to them. The thralls fled in 
various directions, some of them taking to the water. The places where 
they were killed were called X6ra-nes, Svarts-sker, Skorrey, and 
))orm66s-sker. 

An rauSfeldr was at enmity with Harald Fairhair, and left Norway. 
He went viking in the West, and plundered in Ireland, and there he 
married Grelo$, daughter of Earl Bjartmar. He settled in the North* 
West of Iceland, and gave land to one of his thralls, Diifan (Ir. DubMn), 
whence the place-name Diifans-daL A freedman of An's was called 
Hjallkarr, which is a Norse name. 

On the northern coast of Iceland the Gaelic element is much less 
marked than on the west The famous Ingimundr, whose story is told 
in VatnsdsBla Saga, had a comrade named Ssemund the Hebridean (enn 
su^reyski), who also settled in Iceland, but there is no indication that 
he was anything but Norse. Two thralls are mentioned who went 
exploring by their master's orders; the one was named Hrserekr or 
Rot$rekr, the other Raungu^r, and none of these names is decisive for a 
Gaelic origin. Neither is that of p6rir ddfunef, a freedman of Yxna- 
|>6ri, the brother of Naddodd, who first found Iceland. 

A certain p6rt5r, in Skagafirth, was married to FriCger^, daughter of 
another Fri^ger^, whose father was Kjarvalr, an Irish king. p6r«r had 
nineteen children, but there could hardly be much Celtic blood in them. 

In Mj6va-dal there settled a Hebridean {Su6reyingr) named B4r6r ; 
another, named Kampa-Grimr, occupied Raldakinn* 
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A famous man of Gautland, in Sweden, named Bjom, had*« son 
named Eyvindr, who engaged in viking in the West like his father. In 
Ireland he married Kafbrta, daughter of Eling Kjarval, and settled down 
there : he was known as Eyvindr the Eastman. He and Raforta had a 
son named Helgi, whom they gave to some one in the Hebrides to bring 
up. Two years later they went to see the boy, and could scarcely 
recognise him, he was so lean, through being starved. They took him 
away with them, and called him Helgi the Lean. He was brought up 
in Ireland^ and married a daughter of Ketil flatnef. 

Helgi went to Iceland with his wife and children, and settled in 
EyjafjorS. He was rather mixed in his religious beliefs: he believed in 
Christ, and named his homestead after Him (Kristnes), but he called 
upon Thor for seafaring and hardy deeds, and all that he thought of 
most importance. 

The Eastern district is even poorer in Celtic traditions than the 
Northern. An unusual proceeding was that of porstein legg, who went 
from the Hebrides to the East Firths, lived there three years, and then 
returned to the Hebrides (iv. 8). 

Ketill the Foolish was a grandson of Ketil flatnef, and went to Iceland 
from the Hebrides. He settled at Kirkju-bsB, where the Papar had lived 
before, and where no heathen man might dwell. After Ketil*s death, a 
certain Hildir tried to shift his homestead to Kirkju-bee, although he was 
a heathen, but when he came near to the fence of the homefield he died 
suddenly (iv. 11). 

Two brothers, Yilbaldr and Askell hnokkan, are mentioned in Ldn,^ 
iv. 11, as the sons of Dofnak, but in v. 8, AskeU is called the son of 
Ddffak, son of Ddfnjdl (Ir, DomhndU\ son of King Kjarval in Ireland. 
Vilbaldr went from Ireland to Iceland in a ship which he called KdtJi, 
whence the river-name Kiit$a-f]j6t Vilbald's son was named BJ61an 
(Ir. BeoUdn)y and his daughter BjoUok (Ir. Bdocc), 

In the South of Iceland a few settlers are recorded as having come 
from the Gaelic lands. Among these was Baugr, grandson of Kjallak, 
whose father was the Irish King Kjarvalr. Two brothers are also 
mentioned, Hildir and Hallgeirr ; they had a freedman named Duf)»ak, 
who gave his name to Duf|>aks-holt. He was a wizard, and could 
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change his shape, but so also could his neighbour St6r61fr in Hvol, with 
whom he had a dispute about some pasture. One evening near sunset 
a second-sighted man saw a bear go from Hvol, and a bull from Duf- 
faks-holt. They fought together, and the bear had the best of it. In 
the morning the earth was all torn up where they had met, and both 
the men were injured, and lay in bed. 

Ra^ormr and J61geirr were two brothers who came from west the sea 
to Iceland, and settled in the South. Ra^orm's foster-brother, porkell 
)>j&lfi, also came to Iceland and settled beside them. Although his cog* 
nomen is given as * bj41fi ' in one MS., it is quite likely that ' ))j&lfi ' is 
correct, answering to the Irish name Toirdfiealbhach, The Irish King 
Muircheartach mac Toirdhealbhaigh, born in 1050 a.d., is called 
pj&lfason in Heimskringla and Htdda (but Condialfason in Agrip). 

Askell hnokkan, the brother of Vilbald, has been referred to above : 
he was another who settled on the South coast. In the South-West we 
find mention of a freedman named Bo$var, from whom various troubles 
arose, but his race is not given. A thrall named Haki and a bond- 
maid named B6t belonged to Ketilbjom, who came from Naumudal in 
Norway : their nationality is not specified. Another freedman is men- 
tioned in the South- West, named SteinrnutSr, the son of Melpatrek, a 
distinguished man in Ireland. 

From AgtJir, in Norway, came porgrimr Grfm6ifsson, whose mother 
was Kormlo8 (Irish, Gormfhlaith), daughter of King KjarvaL With 
him we come round again to the point where we started, — the settle- 
ment of Ingolf in the South- West corner of Iceland. 

The author of Landndnia-bSk was not uninterested in the question of 
Celtic influence on the early settlers, though more from a religious than 
a racial point of view. The work closes with a short paragraph on the 
Christian element among the colonists, which is as follows : — " Learned 
men say that some of the first settlers who colonised Iceland were 
baptised, mostly those who came from west the sea ; as such are named 
Helgi the Lean, Orlygr the Old, Helgi bj61a, Jorundr the Christian, AutJr 
the Wealthy, Ketill the Foolish, and others besides, who came from west 
the sea, and some of them kept Christianity well till their dying day, 
but it did not go far in their families, for the sons of some of them 
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raised temples and sacrificed, and the land was entirely heathen for 
nearly a hundred years." 

This disappearance of Christianity is not more remarkable than the 
almost complete rejection of Gaelic names among the descendants of the 
first settlers. Even in the cases where the colonist himself bears a 
Gaelic name, it scarcely ever continues in the subsequent generations. 
From both of these facts it is evident that the Norse element was by 
far the most powerful, and that any Celtic traces were rapidly absorbed 
by it This is not surprising if we remember that pure Gaels could 
only have existed among the thralls and bondmaids, the former being 
apparently more numerous than the latter. The real colonists from the 
West had at least as much Norse as Celtic blood in their veins, and their 
sympathies seem to have been entirely Norse. The latest edition of 
Landndma-bdk (Reykia.v{k, 1891) gives an index of the chief settlers, 
314 in number. It is remarkable how few of these (only 5) have 
Gaelic names : they are Avangr (?), Bekan, Kalman, Kjallakr, and Kylan. 
To these may be added Askell hnokkan (?), Helgi bj61a, 6l4fr feilan, 
porgeirr meldun, and porkell )>jdlfi (?) as having Gaelic surnames. This 
leaves another 26 landndmmnenn who have some connection, often very 
slight, with the Hebrides or Ireland : all of these have pure Norse 
names, even when bom in Scotland or. Ireland. 

The thralls and freedmen cause more uncertainty, as it is not always 
clear whether they are to be taken as of Gaelic birth. Only four of 
them have Gaelic names — two Diif}>aks, Kjaran, and Diifan. There 
are 27 others who may plausibly be connected with the West, though 
their names are Norse, and a number are merely referred to without 
their names being given. We hear of not a few being killed, and the 
general attitude towards them is one of conscious superiority, so that it 
can hardly be supposed they had much influence on the thought or life 
of their Northern masters. The Celtic genius may be a very abiding 
thing, but when we find that in Iceland it left no obvious traces on 
religion, language, or personal names, we have not sufficient grounds for 
assuming its presence in other spheres of mental activity. It is clear 
that the old Norsemen were interested in legend, history, and genealogy 
before they could have been influenced in these matters by the Gaels, 
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and there is no reason why the Icelanders should not have written their 
sagas, even if their Scandinavian blood had suffered no admixture of Celtic. 

There still remain a few points which may be noticed as having some 
bearing on the subject. Besides those already given, there are five 
Gaelic names in the sagas and LandndmOj which presuppose some con- 
nection with the West, though in all likelihood a very slight one. 
These are Diifguss, Gilii, Ka^all, Kormdkr, and Njdll. Ddfguss (aL 
Dugfiiss) the Wealthy of Diifgussdal is mentioned in Bjamar sagOy and 
a person of the same name appears in the Sturlunga time (13th century). 
The Graelic origin of the name is not certain, however, as an Irish 
Dubhgu8 does not seem to occur. A Hebridean named Gilli occurs in 
the saga of Gull-|H5ri, and another, sumamed Hhe Russian' or Hhe 
Rich,' appears in Laxdcda. A Ka^all is mentioned in Landndina^ and 
a Kat$all Bjdifason in Njdla, but neither of these is directly connected 
with Ireland. Kormdkr the poet, the hero of Kormdks sagOy was the 
grandson of another KormAk, a leading man in Norway in the time of 
Harald Fairhair. NjAU is the name of several persons in Landndma, 
the most famous of them being the son of porgeir, otherwise called 
Bumt-NjAU ; but for none of them can a Gaelic descent be made out. 
Distinctly Gaelic is also the name Melk61fr, borne by two thralls who 
appear in Njdla and Reykdcela saga, Melk61fr is for Melkolmr (a form 
used in the Orkneyinga saga) = Irish Mad-coluim, 

Besides these names, there are some incidents relating to Gaels which 
possess considerable interest. The most famous of these is the story of 
how Hoskuldr of LaxArdal, in the West of Iceland, bought the Irish 
Princess Melkorka (Laxdcela saga, c. 1 2). By her he had a son, whom 
he named 6ldf, after 6ldf feilan, his mother's brother. Melkorka had 
pretended to be dumb, and her deception was only discovered when she 
was overheard talking to the boy. 

When 6lAfr grew up, his mother urged him to go abroad to visit his 
grandfather Myrkjartau, the Irish king. 6ldfr agreed to this, and 
Melkorka gave him tokens which her father would recognise. " I have 
also taught you to speak Irish," she said, ^ so that it will not matter to 
you where you happen to land in Ireland." 6lAfr finally made his way 
to Myrkjartan, and not only established his identity, but was certified 
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to speak excellent Irish. In this he was more proficient than the 
Norseman who tried to speak Irish to a later M^kjartan, a story which 
is told in Btskupa Sdgw\ i. 227. " Gisl lUugason went to Ireland with 
King Magnus, and was the fore-man of the hostages whom King Magnus 
sent to Mjrkjartan, the Irish King in Connaught There was along 
with them a Norseman, who said he knew Irish well, and offered to 
salute the king, which Gisl permitted him to do. Then he said to^ the 
king, ^male diarik^ which in our tongue is, * Cursed be thou, King.' 
One of the king's men answered : * Sire,' he said, * this must be the 
thrall of all the Norsemen/ The king answered, * olgeira ragail ' ; that 
is, in our tongue, ' Unknown is a dark road.* " The Norseman's Irish 
is not at all clear, but the anecdote is interesting. 

It must have been a misapprehension of this story about Oldf that led 
Theophilus O'Fiannigan to assert, on the authority of Thorkelin, that 
Irish was still the language of some families in Iceland. Even in 
ancient days very few Icelanders seem to have known anyUiing of it. 
In Vatnsdcda saga, however, there is a story of one B4f6, who was 
appealed to by his companions to drive off a storm which had been sent 
upon them by magic. He bade them join hands and form a ring. 
Then he went round them ' withershins ' three times, and spoke Irish, 
bidding them answer * jd.' Then he waved a kerchief towards the hill, 
and the storm passed off. In this case there was probably no one 
present who could judge the correctness of the Irish. 

To return to 014f: he had a son whom he named Kjartan, after his 
mother's father, Myrkjaitan. This shortening of the name reminds us 
how Sighvatr the poet christened the son of King 6ldf by the name of 
Magnus, after Kaijamagnus, the greatest man he had ever heard of. 
The Icelanders apparently made a mistake in the ending of the name, 
which can hardly be other than the Irish Muirchearfaeh. The same 
form is found in HeiTmkringla, where the king can be identified, but the 
MS. known as Fagrskinna more correctly gives * Myrkjartag.' The name 
of Kjartan was also given to two of 6ldf*8 grandsons, and occurs in 
another family at Fr6C4 in Snaefellsness. 

The old Norse work Speculum Regale, in describing the marvels of 
Ireland, has the following passage : — 
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''There is also one thing that will seem wonderful about those men 
who are called gdt. This is the cause that men become gdt, that where 
a host comes together, and is divided into two companies, and each of 
them shout their war-cry vehemently, it may befall cowardly and youth- 
ful men, who have not been in war before, that they lose their wits 
with the terror and fear that they feel there, and then run into the 
forests away from other men, and live there like wild beasts. It is told 
of these people that they live in the forests twenty years in this fashion ; 
then feathers grow on their bodies as on birds, with which their bodies 
can be protected from frost and cold, but none of those large feathers 
with which they might fly like birds. Their swiftness is said to be so 
great that other men cannot get near them, nor greyhounds any more 
than men, because these folk can go aloft in the trees nearly as quick as 
apes or squirrds." 

This frenzy is also mentioned in Irish writings, and Spenser speaks of 
"a ghastly gdt whose wits are reaved " {Faery Queen, iv. 7, 21). The 
word was evidently picked up by the Norsemen, as by Spenser, for they 
had the phrase * vertSa at gjalti,' which cannot have anything to do with 
goltry * a boar,' though it is placed uuder this in the Oxford dictionary. 
Two instances of the phenomenon occur in Eyrhyggja saga, both of a 
very curious nature. In the year 981 a ship came to Snsefellsness, half 
of which was owned by Hebrideans; one of these was named Nagli, a 
Scot by birth. Nagli took up his quarters for the winter with p6rarin 
the Black at M&vahliS, and was present when the fighting took place 
between the parties of p<5rarin and porbjom. At the sight of their 
brandished weapons he became frantic and ran up to the hills. As 
p6rarinn and his men rode homewards, they saw Nagli running on 
towards a headland. There he found two thralls, who were driving 
sheep. He told these of the conflict, and said that he was certain that 
p6rarinn and his men were all slain. p6rarinn and the others now 
began to gallop towards them, wishing to secure Nagli and prevent him 
from springing into the sea, but both he and thralls imagined that they 
were being pursued by the enemy, and ran on towards the point of the 
cape. Nagli became exhausted and was caught by p6rarin, but the 
thralls ran right over the cliff and were killed. 
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The other incident is connected with the death of Arnkel pdrdUason, 
He had set off by night, along with three thralls, to bring home the hay 
from one of his farms. His enemies discovered this, gathered their 
men, and came upon him in the early morning, after one of the thralls 
had gone home with the first load of hay. When Amkell saw his foes 
approaching, he bade the two thralls run home and waken his men, 
trusting to be able to defend himself until they should arrive. The 
thralls set off at once: one of them, named '6feigr, was swifter than the 
other, and was so scared that he went out of his wits, ran up to the hill 
and threw himself into a waterfall, where he perished. The other ran 
home, found his fellow there taking in the hay, and calmly set to work 
to help him. When the two had finished their task, they went into the 
house, and were questioned as to where Amkell was. Then the thrall 
seemed to waken up out of sleep, and said, '' That is true : he will be 
fighting with Snorri up at Orlygs-etead." The men sprang out of bed, 
dressed themselves, and hurried off to the place, but only to find Arnkel 
lying dead there. 

From these particulars one may form a clear idea of the actual extent 
to which a Gaelic population was combined with the Norse one in 
Iceland. There is no evidence to show that the Celts had any greater 
influence there than settlors of other nationalities have upon the British 
colonies. A few generations would suffice to absorb them in the general 
mass of the people : their own language, customs, and traditions would 
quite disappear, and the strain of foreign blood become almost unrecog- 
nisable. It is dangerous, therefore, to begin to trace analogies in legend 
or literature, and to attribute these to a common origin so intangible as 
that of racial genius. It is tempting to find a Celtic strain in the poetry 
of Kormdk, whose name at once suggests that he may have sprung from 
the Irish race, but there is quite as much ' Celtic ' feeling in £gil'8 
lament for his sons ; and Egill, at least, was not a Celt, nor have we any 
proof that Kormakr was. On these points, however, there may be room 
for discussion : the facts are as stated above, and must be carefully 
weighed before we begin to theorise on the results of the presence of 
the Gaels in Iceland. 
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IV. 

N0TICES-(1) OF AN ANCIENT CANOE, FOUND IN THE RIVER TAY, 
NEAR ERROL ; (2) A GRINDINGSTONE, FOUND ON THE SIDLAW 
HILLS ; (8) A BEGGAR'S BADGE, OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FOUND 
IN DUNDEE ; AND (4) A SPEAR-HEAD OF FLINT, FOUND IN THE 
CARCASS OF A WHALE. -BEING RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE DUN- 
DEE MUSEUM. By ALEXANDFJt HUTCHESON, F.a A, Soot. 

Amongst recent additions to Dundee museum are four rather 
interesting objects, which I have thought worthy of description, seeing 
that they possess more than a local interest 

The first in point of importance is a fine example of a native canoe, 
which was found embedded in a sand-bank in the river Tay on 11th 
July 1895. I had early notice of the discovery from Dr Anderson, 
who, in a letter conveying the intimation, suggested that an effort should 
be made to preserve the canoe in the museum in Dundee, as the 
National Museum had abeady several specimens. Thus fortified, I lost 
no time in communicating with the authorities of Dundee museum ; and 
having received their sanction to take what steps might be necessary to 
secure the canoe for Dundee, if on examination it was found to be 
susceptible of preservation, I proceeded to Newburgh, whence the canoe 
had been removed by the tacksman of the fishings where it had been 
discovered. I further learned, to my great satisfaction, that the canoe 
had been claimed by Sir Wm. Ogilvy Djilgleish of Errol Park, as 
having been found on his property, and that he intended to present it 
to the museum in Dundee, — a communication which happily rendered 
further negotiations with that view on my part unnecessary. The 
presentation was in due time made by Sir Wm. Dalgleish, and the 
canoe has been well placed in the museum by the curator, Mr John 
MacLauchlan, who from the first took the greatest interest in the dis- 
covery. 

The following particulars of the discovery may be given. 

The canoe was found sanded up in what is known as the Habbie- 
bank, some 250 yards from the shore, and, aa I was informed, very 
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near to where a similar canoe, but not in such good preservation, was 
found some six years previously. The present canoe was at first 
supposed to be the trunk of a tree, which some shifting of the sand had 
laid bare ; ^nd as it interfered with thf free use of the salmon-nets^ the 
tacksman determined , on having the obstacle removed. To effect this, 
it was necessary to select the ebb of a stream-tide. On clearing away 
the sand from the supposed tree, the men discovered that it showed the 
outlines of a boat, and every care was used to raise the vessel without 
damage. It is, however, to be regretted that when the bottom was 




Fig. L Ganoe^ found in the Tay near Errol (29 feet in length). i . , ' 

reached more care was not taken in the examination of the contents, 
since relics of some kind might have been met with.^ When released 
from its bed the canoe was found to be too much water-logged to float. 
Accordingly, an iron rod was driven through the bottom and bent so as 
to give a hold, and by this means it was dragged through the wat6r to 
the pier at Newburgh, and, by means of the crane there, was successfully 
lifted on to the pier ; and here I saw it on the occasion of my visit on 
15 th July, and carefully measured it 

The canoe (fig. 1) is cut out of a single oak tree. Its dimensions are 
length 29 feet 2 inches, width at the stem 4 feet 3 inches, from which 
it gradually diminishes to a width of 3 feet 2 inches at about 6 feet 
from the stem, whence it curves forward to a well made cut-water, and 
upward in the manner of a surf boat, to form a very shapely prow, hav- 
ing in the centre at the top a roughly semicircular hollow, as if for the 
reception of some projecting piece of wood, — not improbably some sort 

> A beautifully fiiiishod stone celt, measuring 5^ Inches in length by Zi inches in 
greatest breadth, is said to have been found lying within an ancient canoe which was 
discovered in 1780 when workmen were digging the foundation of Old St Enoch's 
Church, Glasgow. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, vol. i. p. 53. 
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of figurehead, of which more afterwards. The prow or cutrwater itself 
bears a rude but forcible resemblance to the head of an animal. 

The sides of the canoe — of which one is almost complete, the other 
only for about two-thirds of its length — rise about 21 inches in height 
above the bottom, measured in the inside,- and are almost perpendicular, 
which has the effect of giving an almost level bottom, much as in a 
salmon coble. The bottom measures in thickness from 6 to 7 inches, 
and the sides average about 4 inches. The stem-board, as usual in 
oanoes of this description, has been formed of a separate piece or pieces 
of wood placed vertically. in a groove: formed in the sides and bottom, 
and, judging from the width of the- groove, the stern-board, which was 
not recovered, must have been about 3 J inches in thickness, and, as in 
other examples^ had been placed forward, in this case about 10 inches 
from the extreme end of the tree, which was then left projecting behind 
the stern-board. This was doubtless a device rendered necessary by the 
£orm of check for the stern-board, but t^e projection may have been 
otherwise useful in stepping on board after pushing off from the shore — 
a contrivance for such a purpose not existing, so far as I know, in any 
modem boat 

There are few tool-mark^ anywhere visible^ uhless along the edges of 
the check for the stern-board, if the irregularities of width in this check 
are to be so regarded. In any case, these irregularities suggest either 
that the workmen did not have his tool under proper command, or did 
not regard right lines as of consequence in his work, as a modem car- 
penter would do. If, as commonly supposed, these boats formed from a 
single tree-triuik were partly hollowdd lout by the action of fire, great 
care must, ^owever, have been taken not to allow the fire to proceed too 
far at a time, so as to secure, when the charred surfaces were scraped 
down, a uniformity of thickness in the sides and bottom of the vesseL 
No evidence of charring could anywhere be detected, but certainty may 
not be attainable on this point, since the surface of the wood everywhere, 
probably from having been so long under water, exhibited a slightly 
brittle texture, — a feature which, however, was apparent on the outside 
as well as on the inside of the boat. 

There is no indication of any step for fixing a mast, the presumption 
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being that propulsion was effected by paddles.^ At a distance of 7 feet 
4 inches forward from the inside of the check for the stem-board, there 
is an indentation in one side of the canoe (a portion of the other side 
being awanting at this point) such as would be produced by slightly 
hollowing out the wood, so that, as it would seem, a cross-piece of wood 
might be tightly jammed in. And across the bottom there is here a 
very shallow depression, which shows signs of having been cut, and not 
worn, as if a thinner board had been fixed across at that place. 

At 3 feet 7 inches forward from this exist a similar pair of inden- 
tations in the sides, but no corresponding depression across the bottom. 
The indentations or hollows in the sides are doubtless evidence that at 
these points seats, or blocks of wood which may have served as seats, 
had been placed. These indentations begin close to the bottom, and 
rise only some 6 or 7 inches ; and assuming that the supposed seats rose 
no higher, it would appear not unreasonable to suppose that the seats may 
have been merely blocks of wood, measuring 6 to 8 inches square or 
round, placed close to the bottom of the canoe, and fixed in place by the 
simple method of jamming them tightly in between the sides of the 
boat, being kept in position by the shallow depressions aforesaid. 

Such blocks of wood, tightly jammed across, may, however, have 
served another purpose. It has been supposed that the makers of these 
early boats managed to increase their width beyond that which the 
natural diameter of the tree employed would seem to warrant, by 
pressing out the sides of the green wood by mechanical means after the 
heart had been scooped out, and the tree opened up to the boat form. 
The readiest means for this would be by pieces of wood jammed across 
from side to side, gradually increasing the length of the pieces as the 
sides yielded to the pressure. 

Whether the evidences of jamming in the Dundee canoe lend any 
support to the above theory must be a matter for consideration. Such 
cross-blocks of wood may have served the double purpose of at first 
widening the boat, and afterwards seizing as seats. 

^ A double-bladcd oak paddle, as also an oar, were found alongside a canoe in a 
crannog at Lochlee ; and other instances have been recorded. See Proc,, vol. xiiL 
p. 226. 
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Many canoes of this description have, from time to time, been dis- 
covered in various parts of Scotland* 

The most remarkable of these discoveries have been made on the 
Clyde, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Of these, eighteen are re- 
corded as having been discovered previous to 1856. What is said to 
have been by far the largest of the Clyde valley canoes measured 29 
feet in length, 5 feet across the stem, with a depth there of 3 feet 4 
inches, and in the centre of about 26 inches. Indentations in the 
sides showed that provision had been made for four seats for the 
rowers.^ In the canoe which was found in a crannog in Lochlee, a 
series of smaU round holes, placed in rows, may have indicated a 
method of fixing seats. Indeed, it is difficult to think of any other 
purpose which these holes could have served. 

From the above notice it will be seen that the canoe at Dundee, 
although not so deep, is longer than the largest specimen found at the 
Clyde. There is probably not now to be found growing in Britain an 
oak tree which would supply such another ; but large as this specimen is, 
it has been exceeded in size by other recorded examples. Probably the 
largest canoe ever found in Britain is preserved in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. It is formed of a single oak tree, and 
measures 42 feet in length, but is surmised to have measured 45 feet 
in its complete condition. It was found in the bottom of Loch Owel, 
in Westmeath, and was cut into eight sections for convenience of 
transport. There exists in the bottom of it a curious arrangement of 
apertures, which seem to indicate the attachment of uprights for support- 
ing an elevated deck.^ 

Perhaps the most remarkable canoe ever discovered in Scotland was 
in 1874, found in Loch Lotus, in Kirkcudbrightshire. It measured 45 
feet in length, and was hollowed out of a single oak tree^but in this 

> For detailed deeoription of the canoes found in the Clyde basin, see FUtos and 
Notices qf Glasgow in Former Times, by Robt Stuart, 1 vol. 4to, Edin., 1848 ; 
AndeiU 8ea Margins, by Robt Chambers ; The Edinburgh Antiquarian Magazine, 
1848, p. 168; Buchanan's Glasgow: Past and Present^ voL iii. p. 655; Scottish 
National Memorials, Glasgow, 1890, p. 14 ; and rarious notices in the Proc S, A, 
ScoL 

' Mnnro's Ancient Lake Dwellings, p. 9. 
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length is included a remarkable prolongation of the prow into the neck 
and head of an animal resembling a horse. 

In the head of the figure is a circular hole 5 inches diameter, extending 
from side to side, as if to indicate eyes.^ The breadth at the stem was 5 
feet. At the prow a small flight of steps has been carved in the solid oak, 
from the bottom to the top of the prow. The stem is square, and formed of 
a separate piece of wood, inserted in a groove, about 1^ inches from the ex- 
tremity of the canoe. There were other features of interest in this canoe.* 

Examples of the paddles used have been found, as in the Lochlee 
erannog, where a double-bladed paddle was found, measuring 4 feet 8 
inches long and 5^ inches broad. A large oar and portion of another 
was found in the same erannog. In a erannog at Friars Carse Hermi- 
tage, Dumfries, where a dug-out canoe was discovered, a neatly formed 
paddle was found. Its length was 3 feet 10 inches, the blade taking 
up 1 foot 6 inches by 5 inches broad. In another instance the blade 
of an oar was found to be 9 inches broad.* 

I have referred to the animal's head carved on the prow of the canoe 
found in Loch Lotus, and to the probability of a similar figurehead 
having adorned the Dundee specimen. Since that specimen was added 
to the Dundee museum, an interesting letter appeared in the Dundee 
Evening Telegraph,^ describing a canoe which was discovered in a loch 
at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, some sixty years ago, and which, so far as I 
can learn, has never hitherto been noticed. This canoe, it appears, bears 
on the prow a rude representation of a boar's head. 

The following particulars are extracted from the letter in question.^ 

" The canoe is stjll to be seen in a building, surrounded by a tower, in the 
south-east comer of the garden of Kinnordy, but has been removed from the 
basement to the upper storey by Sir Leonard Lyell, the present proprietor, for 
greater preservation. The measurements of the canoe are — ^length 14 feet 6 
inches, breadth 3 feet^ depth 18 inches. 

*' The circumference of the black oak tree, from which it is made, must have 

^ I have been informed that the native boats in Burmah have the prow formed 
into an animal's head, and have large eyes painted on, with which the natives believe 
the boat is enabled to see its way when in motipn. * Pro., vol. xi. p. 21. 

• Munro, pp. 166, 210. * Of August 19, 1895. 

'^ By the kind permission of Mr W. T. L. Hutcheeon, manager, Dundee Advertiser, 
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been about 7 feet 10 inches. A rude representation of a boards head still adorns 
the bow. It is in a remarkably good state of preservation. It was found about 
the b^inning of the present century in the Loch of Kinnordy, embedded in the 
marl, some 9 or 10 feet deep, by the side of the island, a hillock or eminence 
near the east end of the loch, but probably the middle of the loch in primitive 
times before the loch was drained. The discovery was made by workmen 
digging for marl, which was then a favourite manure for agricultural purposes, 
now fidlen into disuse in this district From its submerged condition it was 
removed to the museum beneath the tower in Kinnordy garden by the father 
of Sir Charles Lyell, a gentleman deeply interested in geological research, where 
it has since remained. There was also a thunderbolt axe found inside the 
canoe, which since then has inadvertently been lost. In addition to the canoe, 
there has also been found the heads of two animals of the deer species, the one 
bearing 18 points and the other 24, besides two heads of the great ox, one of 
which is in a better state of preservation than the other, and still contains the 
teeth in the upper jaw." 

From this account it is seen that the canoe found at Kinnordy had 
the prow shaped into a resemblance to a boar's head« The ' thunder- 
bolt axe ' found in it may have been a stone axe, wbich are sometimes 
called * thunderbolts ' by the country people. 

In the Loch of Dowalton, in Wigtownshire, in 1863, a canoe was 
found, measuring 21 feet long, 3 feet 10 inches wide at the stem, of 
oak, hoUowed out of a single tree. The stern was closed by a board 
sliding in a groove cut in both sides of the canoe, and secured by a 
thicker piece, 3 inches in height, pegged down over it by way of a 
cope. A wash-board, projecting slightly over the edge, and pegged into 
the upper margin of the canoe, ran all round the sides. There were two 
thole-pins inserted in square holes in each side, and one of the thwarts 
remained in position.^ These features of construction probably indicate 
the highest point attained in the formation and fitting of canoes 
hollowed out of a single tree. It does not appear that any of these 
special features had characterised the Dundee specimen, which may 
rather be regarded as of the earlier and simpler type, having neither 
thwarts nor thole-pins nor step for mast. If the indentation in the sides 
near the bottom of the boat indicates the presence there of anything in the 
nature of a seat, it must have been of the most rudimentary description. 
^ Scot, in Pagan Times : The Iron Age, p. 266. 
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It is interesting to find in these ancient boats evidences of the 
superstition which in later times ascribed protective influences to 
certain animals. The canoe found in Loch Lotus had the likeness of 
a horse's head carved upon it. The horse was regarded as a sacred 
animal by the Norsemen, who sometimes attached the skull of a horse 
to the prows of their vessels. The old Danish boats were termed 
' snekkjur/ because they were carved at the prow into the form of a 
serpent or dragon's head. The Kinnordy canoe, like that at Dundee, 
seems to have been shaped at the bow into a resemblance to an animal's 
head, supposed in the former case to have been a boar, and this also was 
a sacred animal amongst Northern nations. The Anglo-Saxons placed 
the figure of a boar in their helmets to prevent the wearer from being 
wounded by any weapon : hence of Beowulf's helmet we are told, "In 
olden times the armourer had made it, and wondrously adorned it with 
figures of swine, so that no sword could cut into it" ^ 

In the Assyrian sculptures at Khorsabad and elsewhere, almost every 
boat represented bears the figure of the head of a horse or of a lion at 
the prow. The sculptures of Egypt also represent their boats with the 
head of a lion or of the lotus, the sacred plant of the country* 

The modem figureheads of ships are but the survival of these 
early forms, which were doubtless due originally to a superstitious idea 
that protection would be thereby secured against malevolent spirits. 
An Icelandic law forbade a vessel coming within sight of the island 
without first removing its figurehead, lest it should frighten away the 
guardian spirits of the land,^ — ^an interesting reference to movable 
figureheads. It is not improbable that the hollow in the bow of the 
Dundee canoe may have been for one of these. 

(2) Grinding or Shaiyening Stone from the Sidlaw HUls. — The next 
article to be noticed is a grinding or sharpening stone, of peculiar 
characteristics. 

' A bronze helmet, probably Etruscan, found at Vulci, and preserved in the 
British Maseam, bears on the sides two boars in outline. An engraving of it is 
given in Remble's Horm FercUes, p. 169. 

' Strange Survivals, by S. Baring-Gould, London, 1892 
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It is a hlock of sandstone, measuring 1 foot 1 inches long, 1 2 inches 




Fig. 2. Sliari)eiiing-Stone from tlie Sidlaws, front view. (/..) 

broad, and from 6 to 7 inches in thickness, hut rough and irregular in 
outline. It is thickly scored across in all directions, on hoth sides and 




Fig. 8. Sliarpening-Stoiie from the Sidlaws, back view, (i.) 
on all the edges, with cuts or scores, evidently made without intention 

VOL. XXXI. 8 
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at regularity, and presumably in the process of sharpening and grinding 
the edges of some sort of implement. The stone was found on the 
Sidlaw Hills, some 6 miles north from Dundee, by Mr J. Wilkie, a 
member of the Dundee Working-^fen s Field-Club, and by him ex- 
hibited to the club, who were divided in opinion, some thinking it an 
ice-marked stone, others that the marks represented some sort of writ- 
ing. Information of the discovery was sent to Dr Christison, Secretary 
of the Society, who recommended them to show the stone to me. 
Recognising its peculiarities, I suggested that the stone might be placed 
on view in the Dundee museum, in the hope that some light might be 
thereby cast upon it. There seems to be no room for supposing the 
stoue to be other than a sharpen ing-stone, and at first sight I thought it 
might be one of those stones upon which masons and quarriers are in 
the habit of nibbing up the edges of their iron chisels. But on closer 
scrutiny it was seen that the scores were altogether different from these 
made by masons or quarriers. 

They are of all depths and lengths, from the merest scratch up to 
about i inch in depth, and one such score or groove is 9 inches in 
length. .The scores cross or run into each other at all anglea No 
method is discernible in their arrangement. The grooves are V-shaped, 
but !do not run down to a sharp bottom, indicating that, by whatever 
implement the grooves were made, it was not such a sharp-edged tool as 
a knife or a chisel This was the opinion I had come to ; but being 
desirous of having the opinion of a practical builder upon this point, I 
asked Mr Alexander Robertson, Downfield, to examine the stone, and 
report to me what he thought of it, at the same time asking whether he 
thought it might be a mason's sharpening-stone. Mr Robertson's 
reply contained the following : — " The question you asked me had my 
attention, and I may here say it is a likely enough stone for what we 
call a mason's grozing-stone ; and I have seen some of them, after they 
had been used for a long time, having the appearance at first sight of 
carving ; and I may say that I have been attracted by the appearance 
of them many a time, and have wondered how such things came by 
chance; but I am almost certain this stone, although adapted for a 
grozing-stone, has never been used as such. There is a certain amount 
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of regularity about the cutting of the grooves which I cannot remember 
ever having seen on a grozing-stone/' 

Mr Robertson's conclusions, in one sense, are exactly what I expected. 
He does not think it is a mason s sharpening-stone. It is like one ; but 
Mr Robertson recognises a difference, and thinks the stone may be the 
work of herd-boys ^ working with a knife or an old chisel. I have, how- 
ever, anticipated and answered the * knife and old chiser theory by 
pointing out that the grooves are not sharp in the bottom, even when 
I inch deep. But such stones are not unknown to antiquaries. In an 
account of the exploration of a crannog at Lochlee, mention is made of 
a large block of coarse sandstone, having one side covered with deep 
ruts, supposed to be caused by the sharpening of pointed instruments.^ 
Sir John Evans says : " Both slabs and prismatic pieces of sandstone 
have been found in the Swiss lake dwellings, several of the former 
with concavities on one or both faces, resulting from the stone hatchets 
having been ground upon them.'' More to the point is the * Stone of 
the Arrows,' near Aber, Carnarvonshire, which has numerous scorings 
upon it, i or I inch deep. Canon Greenwell discovered on a rock in 
Cumberland about seventy grooves, from 4 to 7 inches in length and 
about 1 inch wide and deep, pointed at either end, as if from sharp- 
ended tools and weapons having been ground in them. The grooves 
run in various directions, though sometimes in groups of four or five 
together, which are parallel to each other.^ The Dundee stone exhibits 
one or two evidences of the grinding process resulting in the formation 
of concavities, which is another point of resemblance to those ancient 
examples; and on one of its edges exists what may be regarded 
as evidence of yet another process, in a hollow or cup rudely picked 
in the edges and bottom, as if formed in the act of some chipping 
process. 

There is, however, a possible other and more recent source for this 
stone. For many years past, and perhaps for generations, the Sidlaw 
Hills have been the resort of bands of itinerant tinkers, who have there 
made and mended their tin and other metal and horn wares, and for the 

* Proc, Soc, o/AnHq., vol. xiil p. 207. 
< Evans' Stone ImfUmerUs^ pp. 285-0. 
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sharpening of their tools such a stone as this would be useful and 
necessary. 

Whether, however, this stone be only a tinker's sharpening-stone, or 
referable to a more remote time, there seems to be at present no 
sufficient grounds for determining. In any case it seems to be attribut- 
able to the metallic ages. 

(3) Dundee Beggars Ba/Jge of 16/// Cenlury. — It is possible to fix, for 




Fig. 4. Bi'ggar's Badge, Dundee. (|.) 

the next object to l>e noticed, a definite period, since it bears a date, and 
being a very interesting and early example of a beggar s Imdge. 

It is of exceptional interest, as being probably the oldest dated 
Scottish example yet recorded. It was found about two years ago by a 
labourer, while engaged at the removal of an old house which stood in 
King Street, Dundee. No house in that street could, however, be 
assigned to so early a date as the badge l^ears, and there is no evidence 
to show how the badge came to be where it was found. 
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The badge is of lead, and measures about 2\ inches in diameter by 
about \ inch in thickness. 

It is plain on the back, but bears in relief on the f i-ont, within a raised 
rim, the town's motto — QEI QONVm — the initial lettera reversed, 
and beneath is the date * 1549/ and in an inner circle, also in relief, the 
arms of Dundee, namely, azure, a pot of three lilies argent, supporters 
two dragons, scaled, wings dependent, with their tails rolled below, vert, 
over the arms a scroll bearing the motto Prudentia et Candore, In the 
badge this scroll is blank, and probably was always so, as it seems to be 
too small for a motto. 

The date is somewhat indistinct, either from the badge havuig here 
received an injury, or from having been originally defective in the cast- 
ing. The two first figures are quite distinct, the upper part of the 4 is 
also distinctly visible, and the circle part of the 9 is placed too high to 
suit any other figure. The 5 is undoubtedly of 16th century form, and 
is a convincing argument in favour of the authenticity of the badge. 
The usual loop of attachment to the clothes of the wearer is at the 
top. 

In general appearance the badge resembles other specimens that have 
been recorded. The practice of giving badges to those poor persons who 
were authorised to solicit aid from the charitable is of considerable 
antiquity. The practice was probably introduced into Scotland from 
continental cities. In the city of Valencia, in Spain, a writer mentions 
that in 1393 no poor persons were allowed to beg uidess they wore 
attached to their neck a leaden badge, stamped with the arms of the 
town. Many enactments occur in the Acts of Parliament of Scotland 
dealing with the multitude of * maisterfull and Strang beggers^ who over- 
ran the country, thronging all the highways of the kingdom, l>efore the 
establishment of a poor law. So much was it felt to be a grievance 
that in 1424 an Act was passed which permitted sick and impotent 
[lersons who were unable to earn a livelihood to beg, and enacted that 
they should have a badge by way of licence. ^Municipal enactments 
were also passed by the various towns and burghs. In January 1558 
the town council of Dundee enacted that '* no beggars be tholet within 
this burgh but quhilk are bom within the same, and nane of them be 
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suffered to beg except they (having the town's seal upon their hat or 
cloak) be auld, cruikit, laim, or debilitatit be great seiknes.'' But the 
date on the present badge shows that, at least nine years prior to this 
enactment, a badge having * the town's seal ' was in use. For interesting 
notices of such badges and of their history, see a paper by J. Balfour 
Paul, F.S.A.Scot, in the Proceedings, yoI, xxi. p. 169, where several 
badges are figured ; also the Scottish National Memorials, volume * Glas- 
gow,' 1890, pp. 202, 244, 255-6. By the courtesy of Mr John Mac- 
Lauchlan, curator of Dundee museum, I am enabled to present a cast of 
the badge to the Society. 

Besides the towns named, the following towns and parishes may be 
mentioned for which badges are known to exist, with, so far as they have 
been examined, the legends upon them, given within quotation marks : 
'Forfar,' 'Rothesay Parish 1827,' 'Comrie Parish 1778,' 'Keith,' 
another of same parish bears 'Keith Pauper Badge,' two others un- 
named are marked respectively 'B. B.' and *C. C, 'Eglsgrig Parish 
1773'; and in the latter, it is interesting to note that the letter S twice 
repeated in the name is in both instances reversed, these resembling the 
inscription on the Dundee badge, where letters are also reversed. I am 
indebted to Dr Cramond, F.S.A. Scot., CuUen, for drawing my attention 
to a peculiar, perhaps unique, specimen of badge from Grange, Banffishire. 
It is of cardboard, and exemplifies the economical ways of canny folks 
of the North of Scotland. The card measures 4J inches in height by 
3| inches wide, and bears the printed words — 

"PERMIT 



To beg through the Parish of Grange." 

Although blank as to beggar's name, the card is signed at the foot 
" J. M. Innes, Heritor," — the signature of Sir John Innes of Edingight 
(supposed date 1840). 

Other badges extant are Boharm, St Andrews, Trinitygask, Goupar- 
Angus, Montrose, etc 
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An entry in the treasurer's books for Montrose, 1775, is as follows: — 

" To 72 badges for the begging poor, at 4cl. a piece, £1, 4s. 

"To a brass mould for casting them, 10s. 6d." 

I understand this mould is now preserved in the Montrose museum. 

(4) Spear-head of Chert, found in tlie Carcass of a Wliale at CoutVs 
Met, Davis Straits. — ^The last article to be noticed is a flint spear-head, 
which owes much of the interest attach- 
ing to it to the place of it« discovery, — 
an interest which in this respect may be 
said to be unique. 

While the Dundee whaling s.s. 
* Eclipse,' commanded by Captain Milne, 
was fishing in Coutt's Inlet, Davis 
Straits, a large whale was harpooned 
and killed. While the animal was in 
process of dissection, one of the knives 
came in contact with some hard sub- 
stance, betokening the presence of some 
foreign body, which proved to be the 
lance-head of chert, embedded in the 
blubber at a depth of about 3 inches 
from the surface. It measures 3|| 

inches long, 2^^^ inches greatest breadth 

of blade l^ inches greatest width of Fig. 6. Spear- or Harpoon-head of 
haft, and in thickness about half an o^n, 3^- J^"'''" j J-^^f ' 

inch. It is well made, one side, how- carcass of a whale. (|.) 

ever, being flatter than the other, in 

consequence of a difficulty in the flaking, which caused a protuber- 
ance in the middle of one side. 

The form of the spear-head is leaf-shaped, but with a stem, and 

without barbs. 

The base of the stem exhibits a slight swelling, with a flattened helve, 
which may have been intended to give a butt to the wooden shaft, and at 
same time act as a better means of securing it thereto. But the butt 
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method of mounting spear- and arrow-heads, so as to secure, in propul- 
sion, greater force of penetration, was well known in ancient times. This 
has been exemplified in the instances cited by Professor Nilsson in his 
work. The PiHmitive Inltabitants of Scandinavia} He says : " An even 
straight surface of the spear (head) resting against an even straight 
surface of the haft (shaft) gives the greatest possible strength to the 
latter to impel forward the former. In the same way, the stone chisels 
of modem savages are helved, and so were evidently the ancient chisels 
in old times." 

The form of the implement is that of the ancient tokamj or harpoon- 
head of the Eskimo tribes of Xorth-Easteru America. A similar, but 
not quite identical, form was used for whale lances by the Eskimo of 
the western coast round Point Barrow, but neither on the north eastern 
nor on the north-western coasts are they now in use. An example 
almost identical with the Dundee specimen is figured in the Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1884-5 (Smitlisoniau Institu- 
tion), page 491, as an ancient toliawj or harpoon-head, now in A. 
Sturges's collection, New York. It is still attached to the ivory part of 
the head of the weapon by thongs. 

None of the living authorities consulted know of such flint weapons 
having been used by the Eskimo, who in the present day use spears 
and har[)oons made of or tipped with bone. Flint arrow-heads are 
occasionally procured from the natives, who, however, regard them as 
curiosities. The theory of Captain Mihie was, that as the Eskimo 
only attack young whales, there is every probability that this harpoon- 
head had found a resting-place iu the blubber of the whale when young, 
and during a long lifetime had bothered it less than a * skelbe * would 
trouble a human being. 

This theory seems likely enough to l>e true, and it does not render it 
necessary to go very far back for a period when spear-heads and imple- 
ments of flint may have been in use among the natives of Greenland. 
At the same time, the animal in which the spear-head was found was 
what is known as an * old mother-whale ' ; and if, as Captain Milne sup- 
poses, the injury was received when the ci-eature was young, it is not 
> Euglish translation, third edit., Loudon, 1868, p. 172. 
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improbable that the weapou may have lain embedded in a non-vital part 
for more than a hundred or even two hundred years. T)t Carpenter, in 
his work, Longevity in Animals^ calculates the age attained by such huge 
mammals at two hundred to three hundred years. The s[)ear-head is 
the property of Mr John Mitchell, who has kindly consented to it« 
exhibition to members of the Society. 



V. 

*THE GIKDLESTANES,' AND A NEIGHBOURING STONE CIRCLE, IN THE 
PARISH OF ESKDALEMUIR, DUMFRIESSHIRE. By DAVID CHRISTI- 

SON, M.D., SlCUBTARY. 

The number of stone circles in the South of Scotland that liave sur- 
vived the ruthless hand of man is so small, even if we include the 
merest fragments of them, that it seems no little wonder to find still 
standing near each other two fairly well preserved specimens, which 
have hitherto escaped description. The only notice of them that I 
could discover in print is by the Rev. Williaui Brown in the Old 
Statistical Account of Scotland^ and repeated by him in the N,S,A. : — 
** On the farm of Coatt there are two circles of erect stones, the one 
entire measuring about 90 feet {i.e., in girth), and the other, havhig a 
part of it worn away by the Esk, measuring about 340 feet," It 
appears from this brief but fairly correct notice that, by a singular 
stroke of bad fortune, natiure had taken up the task of destruction, usually 
due to the covetousness of man ; and using as its tool the erosive 
action of the river, has in fact swept away nearly a half of the larger 
circle. It is also greatly to be feared that it will gradually accomplish 
the work and destroy the whole, although the process is slow, as there 
seems to have been little or no loss since the Ordnance Survey was 
made about forty years ago. The smaller circle fortunately stands 
tmiigured, beyond the action of the stream. 

My attention was first drawn to the circles by Mr Richard Bell, 
F.S.A. Scot., of Castle 0*er, in the neighbourhood ; and with his aid I 
took a rough plan of * the Girdlestanes,' as the larger circle is called, in 
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Fig. 1. Showing position of Circles. 
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the autumn of 1896; but as we were both desirous of getting a 
thoroughly reliable plan of both circles, I paid a second visit to Mr 
Bell this spring, along with Mr J. H. Cunningham, C.E., to whose 
trained skill I am indebted for the accompanying plans. 

The first (fig. 1) is taken from the 25-inch O.M. to show the 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Circle at Hartmanor. 

position of the circles in the valley, and with regard to each other, the 
smaller circle standing nearest to, and about § of a mile south of, the 
parish church of Eskdalemuir, on the opposite or east side of the 
£sk; but the stones forming the circles are laid down accurately, 
instead of conventionally as on the O.M. ; and a number of scattered 
boulders, that may have had some structural intent, have also been 
introduced. 
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The site of the smaller circle is at Hflrtmanor, retired about 80 yards 
from the river, in a gently undulating field, and it has been linked up 
nearly all round from a foot to 18 inches, perhaps with the object of 
making the interior level. The circle consists of thirteen stones (fig. 2), 
not reckoning one which seems too small to be included, but from the 
inequality of the intervals it is likely that a number have been carried 
off, and this seems proved by one hollow (marked by a dotted circle on 
the plan), left in all probability by the removal of a stone, and by 
another within the circle opposite a blank in it, probably caused by 
digging to uproot a second stone. The developed view, fig. 3 (in which 
the intervals between the stones are reduced to half their real length), 
shows this irregularity of the spacing. But it also shows that two 
neighbouring stones greatly exceed the others in size, and alone can 
be considered truly standing, as they are pillar-like and set on end, 
whereas the smaller ones are so shaped that it does not much matter on 
which end they are placed. The two large stones are about 5 feet 4 
inches high, and are flat- topped. One is a massive rectangular block, 
about twice the bulk of the other. Few of the smaller stones stand a 
foot above ground, and the two highest do not exceed a couple of feet. 
The large stones are known as * the loupin' stanes,' because it is said 
that lads, and even a lass, were in the habit of jumping from the top 
of one to the other ; but as the distiinee is 8 feet, the people of the 
district must be uncommonly good Moupers' to accomplish the feat 
without breaking their legs. However it may be with their limbs, so 
little are the powers of observation of the natives cultivated that, 
although all know * the loupin* stanes,' they generally deny the existence 
of a circle. Yet the appearance of the circle is marked enough, as will 
be seen from the view (fig. 3), copied on an enlarged scale from a 
photograph taken by Miss Bell, Castle O'er. In its present state the 
* circle ' is slightly oval, the cross diameters, measured from the inner 
faces of the stones, being about 35 and 31 feet The entrance, if we 
may call it so, between the two pillar-stones, looks out alx)ut E 8.E. 

* The Girdlestanes * are situated about 600 yards lower down, and on 
the same side of the stream, upon a narrow level haugh, 1 1 feet above 
the river, and not liable to inundation. As far as can be judged, about 
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two-fifths of the original area has been carried away by the river by a 
straight cut, so that the present figure is somewhat semicircular (fig. 4). 
Without reckoning two small stones within the circle, twenty-six 
remain, of which ten are erect, and more or less pillar-like, one being a 
double stone, four are overthrown pillars, one is a flat slab, that may 
never have been erect, and the remainder are squat The erect stones, 
and such of the others as are above a foot or so in height, are shaded on 
the plan. The great irregularity in the spacing leaves no doubt that a 
good many other stones have been carried off. Neither is this the only 
irregularity, for the position of the stones with regard to each other is 
such that no circle or oval can be drawn that would touch, or nearly 
touch, a majority of them. It is true that irregularity in both these 
respects is an ordinary, if not universal, characteristic of Scottish stone 
circles; but among all those hitherto figured in our Proceedings^ the 
divergences from a regular contour appear to depend upon an in- 
difference on the part of the constructors to strict accuracy, whereas here 
the irregularity is far too great to be caused in that way. Neither can 
it be made out to be due to the remains belonging to an originally 
double circle. We may therefore briefly consider whether any order 
can be brought out of the apparent disorder, premising that all such 
attempts, when we know not how many stones may be missing, nor where 
they stood, must be accepted as purely conjectural. 

First, as regards the spacing, I find that a tolerably regular curve can 
be drawn that touches the inner face of ten of the stones (fig. 4) ; and 
beginning with the prostrate A, some of the distances are as follows, — 
to B 24 feet, to D 23, to I 46, — so that we have here four intervals of 
nearly 23 feet each if we suppose one stone missing. Beyond this, from 
I to V, or 100 feet, there is not the same rule ; but it may be remarked 
that exactly half way between I and V stands the double stone (appearing 
to be a single pillar) P. Lastly we have, again, from V to X 46 feet, or 
by supplying a missing stone, two 23 feet spaces. As to the space 
between any one stone and its neighbours, no rule can be made out : 
9 or 10 feet is a common interval, but from V to X measures 46 feet, 
and from R to 8 only a foot 

Passing to the ground plan, three peculiarities in the arrangement of 
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the stones are noticeable, whether produced accidentally by the removal 
of other stones, or not, it would be hard to say. 

1. The stones outside the dotted 'circle,' it Arill be seen on the plan, 
form a series of outward curves or arcs. 

2. D and V of the * circle ' have E and W a few feet behind them, 
and V is connected with W by a slight bank, apparently of earth and 
stones. 

3. N and P arrest the eye of an onlooker from their size and 
proximity to each other, and on going up to them a flat slab, O, is seen 
lying between them. This is the only flat slab, and its position between 
the two most prominent stones somewhat recalls the so-called altar 
stone of certain circles in the North of Scotland, except that it lies the 
opposite way, so that it is quite possible it may have been erect origin- 
ally ; it is also probably the longest of all the stones. These three 
stones, in an outwar<l direction, face about E.S.E., or the same as the 
opening between the two prominent stones of the lesser circle. 

Mr Cunninghnm has given a Developed View of the erect members 
of the group, fig. 4, the intervals between the stones being reduced one- 
half. As the scale is small, I give a table of the height, and girth at the 
base, of these stones, the letters corresponding with those on the plan 
and developed view. 





Height. 


Girth at Base. 


- - ^- 


Height 


Girth at Base. 




Ft Ins. 


Ft. Ins. 


Ft Ins. 


Ft Ins. 


B 


3 7 


18 .5 


L 


2 2 


10 7 


C 


2 6 


11 10 


N 


4 10 


13 10 


D 


2 10 


13 4 


P» 


2 8/ 


12 3 


F 


3 


13 11 


F 


G 


1 8 


7 7 


S 


1 6 


6 5 


I 


r> 4 


14 7 


u 


2 8 


10 11 


J 1 


1 8 


6 1 


V 


3 7 


12 2 



Some of the prostrate stones are of considerable size : A is 6 feet 5 
inches in length ; H, 6 feet ; M, 6 feet ; 0, 7 feet ; and T, 5^ feet 
Probably these, with the exception of and possibly A, do not really 
exceed in height the larger erect stones, as the total length of the 
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former was ascertainable with a little digging, while in the latter the 
portion buried in the ground is unknown. Opposite the ends of the 
half circle, six or eight similar stones lay in the bed of the stream, and 
were probably members of the circle, but none are of great size. 

The remaining part of * the Girdlestanes,' measured from A to X along 
the dotted circle, is 240 feet, or going on to the edge of the bank, 265 
feet, and across from A to X is 125 feet. When complete, the figure 
may have been about 450 feet in circumference. Unfortunately, a tall 
straggling hedge closely environs the Girdlestanes, so that it is impossible 
to get a good view or photograph of them. 

It may be that the circles are not the only relics of the builders, as 
other boulders are found, some in proximity to the lesser circle, and others 
scattered about the field in which it stands. This field has apparently never 
been cultivated, being used to grow meadow hay. The field in which 
the Girdlestanes are has long been under plough, and that may account 
for the removal of boulders there, but they are likewise absent in the 
neighbouring fields and on the hill sides, and Mr Bell informs me there 
are none nearer than Crurie, ^ of a mile to the south, and in the bed of 
the Bennald bum, ^ mile to the north. Mr Cunningham has laid down 
on the map (fig. 1 ) all that are near the small circle, or somewhat in the 
direction of the Girdlestanes. Those near the small circle are small and 
the others are inconspicuous, except one solid square block to the south- 
west. I do not think anything definite can be made out of their ar- 
rangement, but there are a good many other small ones in the unsur- 
veyed part of the field to the east, west, and south. 

Finally, it is to be hoped, thanks to the prohibition of wanton de- 
struction of ancient monuments on their estates by the House of 
Buccleuch, that the Girdlestanes and its neighbour may long be preserved 
to excite the interest of many generations to come. 



VOL XXXI. 
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VI. 

NOTICE OF A CUP-MARKED STONE RECENTLY FOUND AT GALLOW- 
HILL, PARISH OF CARGILL. By Rev. GEORGE 0. BAXTER, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to exhibit to the members a cup- 




Fig. 1. Cup-marked Stone, from Gallowhill, Cargill, Perthshire. (J.) 

marked stone recently found at Gallowhill, parish of Cargill. This 
locality is already noted for the number of these ancient monuments 
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that have been discovered in it. Sir Jas. Y. Simpson, in his Archaic 
SctUpturings, figured two of the Cargill stones. Since then, several others 
have found a record and description in the Proceedings of the Society ; 
and this, the latest ' find/ appears to be not the least interesting of 
those that have claimed attention from this quarter. The stone unfor- 
tunately seems only a fragment, rudely square in shape, measuring about 
1 foot 1 inch in depth and about 1 foot 2 inches in breadth. It looks 
not unlike the topmost part of a Standing Stone, the larger under 
portion of which, it is to be feared, has perished. The main features of 
the fragment now shown (fig. 1) are these : — (1) a large well-marked 
cup near the centre, with two distinct circles round it, and a well- 
marked channel running towards the top of the stone, if not partly over 
the top, and cutting the surrounding circles of the cup in its course ; 
(2) another cup, not so large, to the right of the first, with one circle 
roimd it, from which proceeds also a channel running towards the top 
of the stone, but not with so straight a course as the other, rather 
bulging out to the right at first, and then bending to the left, as if to 
meet the first channel at the top ; (3) in the space between these two 
channels is a cup, smaller than either of the former two, with a very 
distinct channel running likewise to the top of the stone ; (4) below 
the central cup, in a line that lies along the bottom edge of the stone, 
is a series of four cups of varying size, the two middle cups larger than 
the two end ones, the largest of all enclosed in a well-formed circle, 
through which a channel runs upward from the lip of the cup to cup 
No. 2, through which it appears to continue as channel No. 2 already 
mentioned ; (5) of the four cups at the bottom of the stone, the cup at 
each end of the line has also a channel, that of the left end cup running 
upwards on the stone, and that at the right end, a very short one, 
running towards the right ; (6) above this cup lies yet another cup with 
a channel, also running to the right ; and a little way to the left of this 
cup, in the space between the large central cup of the stone and the two 
middle cups of the group of four, is still another cup, but without any 
peculiarity attaching to it ; (7) two more cups, standing in the space to 
the left of channel No. 1, the upper of which is oval (a rare peculiarity) 
and has a channel attaching it to channel No. 1, and the lower of 
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which looks connected with the channel of the left-hand cup of the 
group of four. This completes the description of the more conspicuous 
featiires of the stone as it exists. In looking at them, one feels a 
profound curiosity to know what the continuation of these figurations 
may have been on the part of the stone now unfortunately lost, for so 
crowded a series of sculpturings on the narrow top-part suggests 
strongly that the lower, broader, and principal portion of the stone 
was not left unoccupied. Is it possible that the stone now found can 
be part of the famous and long-lost *Mune-stane' of Cargillt The 
tradition about it is, that it had on it figurations of the Sun, Moon, and 
Seven Stars. It is easily conceivable that, whatever the nature of the 
symbols, the popular idea might attribute that significance to them. 
This stone stood in a field still known as the Moon-stone Butts, not far 
from the spot on the public road where this fragment was found. The 
local belief is that it was buried in that field, though it is easily con- 
ceivable, and indeed more credible, that it was only *slyped' (slipped) 
to the roadside to be broken up in due time for road metal. In this 
ancient memorial Sir James Y. Simpson was profoundly interested, 
and I am locally informed that he had actually made arrangements for 
having the Moon-stone Butts trenched with a view to its recovery, 
having obtained the sanction of the proprietor and tenant to the 
operations^ when Death, alas ! too soon, as it appears to us, called him 
away. It would be interesting indeed if the fragment now shown 
could be proved a part of that famous stone. In any case, it seems a 
relic sufficiently remarkable to deserve notice. It is surely only right 
to add, that the merit of the present discovery is due to Mrs Drummond 
Black, Gallowhill. She it was who, while the stonebreaker was at 
work, noticed the configurations on the fragment, and, with a curiosity 
and wit that do her credit, interposed to stay the hand of the destroyer 
and to secure this valuable relic. 
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VII. 

NOTICES OF SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED INSCRIBED AND SCULP- 
TURED STONES. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., Assistant Skcrk- 

TART AND KeEPKR OF THE MuSEUM. 

(1) Rune^nscribed Cross at Thurso. — ^This cross was made known to 
me by Dr Munro, who had seen it in June last in the Free Libraiy and 
Museum at Thurso. Recognising the importance of having a monument 
of such peculiar interest properly placed on record, I wrote to Mr Henry 
Manson, the Librarian, requesting him to ask the authorities to allow 
the stone to be forwarded here for this purpose. In reply, I received 
from Mr Manson the following letter, which tells the circumstances 
under which the stone was found ; — 

Public Library, Thurso, 7th July 1896. 
Dr Anderson. 

Dear Sir, — In accordance with your request, I duly laid your letter before 
the Library and Museum Committee, and received instructions to forward the 
stone to you for examination. I also encloee a sketch showing the position of 
the stone when foimd. 

The circumstances of its discovery were as follows : — 

In the month of April this year some old buildings near the ruins of St 
Peter's church were taken down, and a kippering-kiln for herrings erected on 
the site. After the place was built tlie workmen were excavating for laying 
down a concrete floor. There being a very considerable fall in the surface ot 
the ground, they had to go down at the end of the building next the street some 
five feet or more. It was there they came in contact with the graves, in pure 
sand, all the under soil in that locality being sand. The graves were formed of 
rough stones set on edge, lying east and west. The stones forming the largest 
grave were about 3' 6^1ong, 2* 0" wide, 2' O'' deep, and 1 J" thick. 

The cross lay on the top of this grave. Part of the head had apparently been 
broken off in the erection of the former buildings. 

The body appeared to have been buried in a contracted position. The bones 
were considerably decayed. The skull was large, better preserved, and had a 
munber of teeth remaining in it. 

The small grave was about the half size of the other, and similarly formed of 
flat stones, but had no cross on the top. What bones were found in it were very 
much decayed, and were apparently those of a small body. 

HsNRT Manson. 
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The cross itself (fig. 1) is roughly hewn out of a slab of the Caithness 
flag-stone, and now measures 2 feet 9 inches in greatest length. The 
shaft measures 2 feet 1 J inches in length by 6 J inches in breadth at the 
lower end, and tapers slightly to 5 J inches in 
breadth at the intersection of the amis. The 
cross-head measures 8 inches across, the projec- 
tion of the arms on either side being less than 
2 inches, and their width vertically at the ends 
4f inches. The summit of the cross is partially 
broken away, so that it only rises 1 J inches above 
the arms, and shows a breadth of 1} inches. The 
thickness of the slab throughout is 1 J inches. 

The inscription is rather irregularly cut along 
the one side of the obverse of the cross in Runic 
letters, which vary from 3 to 4 inches in height. 
There are divisions of three points between the 
words, but this is not strictly adhered to. The 
lower part of the shaft of the cross is wanting, 
and unfortunately this deprives us of the first 
portion of the inscription, which reads from the 
bottom upwards. The first letter visible is re- 
presented only by part of tlie crook of an R 
crossing the fracture, and this is followed by 
the letters THI. The word thus rendered 
imperfect ended in RTHI, and the inscription 
goes on VBIRLAKTHITA \ AFT i IKULB \ 
FOTHURSIN. The formula, therefore, is the 
usual one ending with the statement that the 
monument was made or placed in commemora- 
tion of the father of the person who so made or 
placed it. This person's name, therefore, ought to 
be found at the commencement of the inscription 
as the subject to its predicate, and the object ought to come between 
the predicate and the final clause. The word or words which stand 
immediately before the final clause read RTHI \ VBERLAKTHITA j 





Fig. 1. Cross with 
Kunic inscription, 
from Thurso. (|. ) 
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The latter word is not a verb, but the RTHI which precedes it may 
be the concluding letters of the verb [GEJRTHI = made, and the 
word following it would then be resolved into a noun and its qualifying 
demonstrative pronoun VBERLAK THITA = this overlay. This is 
grammatically correct, UBERLAK being a neuter noun and THITA a 
form of the accusative singular neuter of the demonstrative pronoun 
given by Stephens. The inscription would thus read : — 

— [GE]RTHI UBIRLAK THITA AFT IKULB FOTHUR SIN 
— MADE OVERLAY THIS AFTER INGULF FATHER HIS 

Regarding the statement of the finders that the cross actually lay 
along the top of the grave, we may conclude that the expression ** made 
this overlay " — which is different from the formula used where the stone 
has been erected or set up — really describes what was done, and records 
that the slender stone cross, which was scarcely fitted for standing 
upright, was laid flat over the grave, with the inscribed face uppermost. 

As to the probable date of the inscription, it is no doubt late, though 
probably earlier than the formula which requests a prayer for the soul. 
The alphabet used is the later Scandinavian, and not the earlier Old 
Northern. The site of the burial is only about a dozen yards to the 
eastwards of the east end of St Peter's church ; and as the present in- 
closure of the graveyard is brought close up to the east end of the 
church, there can be little doubt that formerly the graveyard extended 
further in that direction. The ruined fabric of St Peter's, which ceased 
to be used as the parish church about 1832, is a cruciform structure, 
apparently of late sixteenth century work, according to Muir. As there 
are no remains of the previous church visible, it probably occupies the 
site of the earlier building. The contracted posture of the burial and 
the stone-lined grave might, in other circumstances, have been taken as 
indications of the heathen time, but as the graves are oriented, and were 
probably included in the consecrated ground, they are presumably 
Christian. The earldom of Orkney, to which the northern part of 
Caithness at that time belonged, was christianised by King Olaf 
Tryggvason in the latter years of the tenth century, the Norse popula- 
tion accepting the faith " because the king was masterful, and they could 
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not help themselves." The date of these burials is probably not later 
than between this period and the extinction of the Norse line of the 
earls of Orkney by the murder of Earl John at Thurso in 1231, after 
which the extensive territory in the North of Scotland, which the Norse- 







Fig. 2. Stone with symbols and Ogham inscription, from Links of Keiss Bay, 
Caithness, (f.) 

men had gained by conquest and niled for 350 year?, was broken up 
intri the three earldoms of Orkney, Caithness, and Sutherland, the two 
latter coming again under the Crown of Scotland. 

(2) Sione^ with SymM» arnl Ogham Inscription^ at Keiss, Caithness, — 
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I saw this stone at Keiss Castle in August last, when on a visit to Mr 
F. T. Barry, M.P., who has for several years been conducting extensive 
excavations in a remarkable group of brochs on his estate of Keiss, and 
has kindly given me the opportunity of examining them. The stone was 
brought to Mr Barry by Mr John Nicolson, Nybster, who, in addition 
to his artistic tastes, has a keen eye for anything remarkable in the way 
of antiquities. He had found it on the links of Keiss Bay, lying ex- 
posed in several fragments, and unfortunately a portion of the upper end 
of the stone, including part of the incised symbol of the fish, and 
possibly also a portion of the inscription, has not been recovered. It is 
a slab of the Caithness pavement, about 4 feet in length, 2 in breadth, 
and 2| inches in thickness. 

On the upper part of its smoother face it bears two of the symbols of 
the early Sculptured Stones of Scotland — the fish, and the rectangular 
oblong with curvilinear ornamentation, which occurs ten times on the 
early class of incised slabs, and only twice on the later class, which are 
sculptured in relief, and has been variously supposed to represent a 
book or a book-satchel, etc. The stone is fractured, so that the whole 
of the upper portion of the fish has scaled off, leaving only the line of 
the belly, and the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins. 

To the left of the symbols, and extending obliquely upwards to the 
fractured part of the stone, is a well-defined ogham inscription. It is 
written on a stem-line, and reads apparently from the bottom upwards, 

inn WW''' llin^W////llll| - 

N E H T E T R I 

The inscription is broken off at the fracture, and it is uncertain 
whether it continued further upwards or bent round and was continued 
across the top of the stone and above the back of the fish. 

Rev. Dr Joass, who also saw the stone at Keiss, and the Earl of 
Southesk, to whom photographs and squeezes were sent by Mr Barry, 
both agree in the general transliteration of the inscription, with certain 
differences of detail as alternative suggestions, which do not, however, 
materially affect the result The stone has now been presented by Mr 
Barrv to the National Museum. 
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(3) Sculptured Slab at Muiroett, Forfarshire, — I heard of the dis- 
covery of this fragment of a sculptured slab at Murroes in August last, 
when Rev. James NicoU, the minister of Murroes, sent me a rub- 
bing of it, and subsequently forwaixled the stone itself for description 
and exhibition. It was found in the course of levelling a portion of 
the surface of the churchyard, and had been apparently used to help to 
firm a modem tombstone. 

The stone (fig. 3) is part of a slab of the coarse-grained reddish sandstone 
of the district, measuring about 14 by 16 inches, and 3 inches in thick- 




Fig. 3. Portion of sculptured Cross-slab, from MuiToes, Forfiirshire. 

ness at the thickest part, and carved in relief on one face only. The 
uncarved face is not dressed, but shows the natural bedding of the 
stone, so that in all probability a part of the original thickness of the 
slab has been split off, and we may conclude that it may have been 
carved on both faces. What remains of the one face shows at one 
side a flattened edging an inch in width ; and within that, on the same 
plane, an oblong panel, broken at both ends, containing the figure of an 
animal in low relief, in a crouching posture, with its back coming up to 
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the edging, and its hind leg along the opposite side of the paneL The 
centre part of the stone is raised so as to project ahout an inch and a 
quarter beyond the plane of the side panel. This projecting part has 
an edging which runs parallel with the edging of the slab on one side. 
The other side is broken away, but I have no doubt that it finished 
with a similar edging, and a side panel on the same plane as the panel 
on the left side. From this it appears that the fragment is part of an 
upright slab about 20 inches in width, with a projecting cross in the 
centre, of which the portion here remaining is part of the shaft, flanked 
on either side by figures of animals. 

The portion of the cross-shaft remaining shows a prettily carved 
piece of knot-work, composed of the bodies of four interlaced serpentine 
creatures, with crescentic or fish-like tails. Two of the heads escape at 
one side of the knot-work, and front each other, open-mouthed ; and two 
are similarly arranged at the other side. The tails escape at the comers, 
and the knot-work thus becomes a circular arrangement within a square 
panel. A design almost identical with this occurs on the stone at Shand- 
wick, Boss-shire, and an analogous arrangement of four serpentine creatures 
with fish-like tails is seen on the stone from Canua subsequently described. 

(4) Incised Symbol Stoiie at Pabhay, Barra Idand^ Outer Hebrides. — 
I first heard of this stone from Rev. Father Allan Macdonald, of Dali- 
brog, South Uist, who discovered it on one of his visits to Pabbay in 
1889. He was good enough to send me a rough tracing of the figures 
upon it and a few descriptive notes, from which I learned that the stone 
had been laid bare by the drifting of the sand in the graveyard of Pabbay. 
As the island is peculiarly inaccessible, and inhabited only by three poor 
families, no opportunity of obtaining a better representation of the stone 
presented itself till last season, when Mr Erskine Beveridge, a Fellow of 
the Society, in the course of a yachting trip to the Outer Hebrides, took 
Barra Island in his way, with the view of obtaining a rubbing and photo 
of the symbol stone, and was fortunately successful in both objects. 

The stone is an unshaped slab of the dark-coloured schist of the 
island, about 3 feet 6 inches long and 14 inches broad, with incised 
sculpturing on one face only. From the annexed diagram of the 
sculpture, for which I nm indebted to Mr J. Romilly Allen, it will be 
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seen that the lower part of the stone on the sculptured side has scaled 
ofif ; above this is a well-defined figure of the lily or flower symbol, with 
its two lotus-like terminals ; above that, a very well-defined and charac- 
teristic crescent symbol, with V-6haped 
sceptre ; and above this crescent symbol, 
and indeed standing upon it, an equally 
well-defined and incised cross-potent 
This remarkable conjunction of an in- 
cised cross with these incised symbols is 
quite unusual, and the suggestion has 
been made that the cross may be a much 
later addition to the other sculpturings 
on the stone. The manner in which it 
is superposed on the crescent may be 
thought to give some countenance to the 
idea ; but I am not aware that there is 
any other reason for the supposition, and 
this is obviously insuflScient 

(5) Portion of CrosS'Shaft, sculptured 
in relief, from the Island of Canna. — Mr 
Beveridge, on his visit to Canna Island 
for the purpose of making rubbings and 
photos of the well-known cross there, was 
informed by Mr Thom, son of the pro- 
prietor of the island, that a portion of an 
undescribed cross had recently been found 
in a wall not far from the cross figured by 
Stuart^ He has been kind enough to per- 
mit me to submit to this meeting rub- 
bings and photos of the sides and edges of 
this fragment, which is one of exceptional 
interest, from the unusual character of its decoration. It is in two 
pieces, together measuring 2 feet in length by 1 foot in breadth and 3 
inches in thickness, and sculptured in relief on both faces and both edges. 
^ Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. pis. 60 and 61. 




Fig 4. Diagram of sculpture on 
the Symbol Stone at Pabbay, 
Barra Island. (^.) 
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The obverse shows the lower part of the figure of a man from the 
waist to the feet, clad in a tunic reaching nearly to the knees, the legs 
bare or tightly swathed, the feet shod. On the tunic is a triquetra. 
Below the feet are the terminal coils of a serpent, the body of which 
passes behind the man's left foot, in front of the left leg and behind the 
right leg, coming round to the front at the right knee, with the head 





Figs. 5 and 6. Portion of Gross-Shaft recently found at Canna. Obverse and 

reverse. (J.) 

approaching the hem of the tunic. Mr Romilly Allen makes out the head 
of the serpent to be as seen from above, and not in profile. The sculp- 
ture, though in low relief, is executed with singular, boldness and freedom. 
The reverse shows, on the upper part, a square panel of interlaced 
work, elaborately arranged in four squares, with diagonal intersections 
subdividing each of the four smaller squares into four triangles, not 
unlike the pattern on the cross of five squares at Ulbster, in Caithness. 
Underneath is a .square panel, filled with an interlacing pattern made 
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of the bodies of four serpents, with crescentic and fish-like tails, bulging 
heads and long snouts, similar to those on the Murroes Stone. The four 
tails are brought together in the centre of the panel, two and two oppos- 
ing, and the bodies curve away right and left to the nearest corner of 
the panel, interlacing, as they go, the heads, escaping to grasp the body 
of the interlacing neighbour at the next corner of the panel. 

The ornament on the sides of the stone is much defaced. One side 
seems to have consisted of interlaced work of iigure-of -eight knots, and the 
other partly of Stafford knots and partly of double spirals (fig. 7), con- 




Fig. 7. Diagram of double spiral pattern on one side of the Gross-shaft, Canna. 

nected in pairs, but not forming a continuous pattern. One very like it 
occurs on the circle round the head of the Tuam Cross in Galway, and 
on the edge of the Cross at Yarm, Yorkshire. 

(6) The Greenloaning Stone. — ^This stone was described by Mr 
A. F. Hutchison, M.A., to the Stirling Society in February 1890, and 
again, with an illustration, in April 1893.^ It is a slab of sandstone, 
showing about 4J^ feet of its height by 3^ feet wide and a foot in thick- 
ness, standing on the edge of a circular mound of earth and stones, 
planted with trees, in a field on the south side of the road between Dun- 
blane and Blackford, and not far from Greenloaning church. It is much 
covered with lichen, and bears on one of its broad faces two lines of 
inscription, one towards the upper part, the other towards the lower part 
of the stone, and one or two doubtful letters above and below. Mr 

^ Transactions of the Stirling Nalural History and Archceologieal Society, 1889-90, 
p. 69, and 1892-98, p. 125, and plate xiiL 
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Hutchison, writing in 1890, says that previous to his visit some person 
had apparently been trying to make out the inscription by deepening 
the lines with the point of a nail or some other hard instrument I 
visited the stone in the present summer, and found obvious evidence of 
the use of such an instrument on the part of a much more recent visitor. 
It is also stated that at the time when the mound was planted with 
trees, the stone, which had been found prostrate, was set up in this 
position, and the lettering re-cut. 

In the autumn of the present year (and since this paper was read) 
the stone was removed from its site by the proprietor, Mr Archibald 
Stirling of Keir, and taken to Keir Mains, where it was buried for 
some time, to clear the surface of the lichen. It was then sent to the 
Smith Institute, Stirling, for preservation. I saw it in November 1897 
on the grass in front of the institution where it is proposed to set it 
up. It was then quite clean, and the lettering could be traced without 
much difficulty. The stone, however, is very much larger than it 
appeared when at Greenloaning. It is a water-worn block of indurated 
sandstone, 7 feet 4 inches in length, 3 feet 6 inches in width at the 
top, and narrowing slightly till about 4 feet from the top it is 3 feet 
in width ; from there it narrows more quickly from one side, till at the 
bottom it is only 2 feet 6 inches in width, the thickness throughout 
being about 12 to 14 inches. The inscription is somewhat irregularly 
placed on the face of the stone in two lines, the letters being from 
2 inches to 2 J inches in height. The upper line is about 15 inches 
below the top of the stone, and seems to read — 

BVAHGAHI-DONAi 

The fifth letter looks like a G with a peculiar tail, or a Q with one 
side flattened. The last two letters consist of a small I placed on the 
top of a T, as is not uncommon in Komano-British inscriptions. The 
second line of the inscription is about 12 inches below the firsts and 
seems to read — 

VUESAMUBONOTVO. 

The only letter in this line which is doubtful is the ninth, which 
looks like an with the right side flattened, so that it might possibly 
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be read as a minuscule A. There are faint traces of apparently single 
letters above the first line and below the second, but they are very 
faint ; and as the surface of the stone has a good many slight fissures, 
evidently due to natural causes, it is not easy to distinguish between 
them. Photographs of the stone and of the inscriptions separately have 
been presented to the Society by Professor T. M. Lindsay, D.D., 
F.S.A-Scot., but unfortunately the lichens on the surfaces have pre- 




Fig. 10. Stone found at Burghead. (f) 

vented reproduction. I had expected to be able to give a reproduction 
from a photograph of the stone subsequent to the removal of the 
lichen, but it has not been obtained in time for the present paper. 

(7) Stone at Burgliecul. — I saw this stone when on a visit to Mr 
Young's excavations at Burghead in 1890, and he has been good enough 
to send a photograph and also a cast of it to the Society. It is a cubical 
block of the soft red sandstone of the district, measuring 15 inches in 
length by 1 2 inches in breadth and 5 inches in thickness. Its larger 
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faces are bol^ flattish, showing the natural bedding of the rock. On 
one of these are somewhat deeply and irregularly cut, apparently with a 
sharp-pointed implement, a series of letters arranged in pairs, the second 
letter of each pair being apparently a G, as if it were a group of initials 
of the same family name. Among them is a reversed M, and in the last 
line a J turned to the right instead of to the left. I stated to Mr Young, 
when I first saw it, that it had no appearance of being either ancient or 
important, and that the forms of the letters were distinctly modem, some 
of them shomng signs of having been cut or dug out, as if with the point 
of a knife. But as there is always an advantage in being able to show a 
faithful reproduction of anything which is likely to be made the subject 
of inquiry, I have had the photograph reproduced for the information 
of the Society. 

(8) Cup-marked Stone at Drum/ourSy LeocJiel-Cushnie, Aberdeenshire. 
— I have received the following notice of this stone from Rev. Greorge 
WilUams, F.S. A. Scot., Thomhill :— 

"About a mile from Muggarthaugh, in the parish of Leochel-Cushnie, 
and on the left hand of the road to the parish church, there is in one 
of tlie fields of Drumfours a standing stone, measuring 5 feet high, 
3 feet broad, and IJ wide. It is placed on the top of a hillock, 
which, owing to the rock beneath, has never come under the plough. 
Twenty-six yards in an easterly direction from the standing stone is an 
oblong blue boulder (fig. 11) of about 4 J feet length, 2 feet in depth, 
and at its widest part 1^ feet broad. Its longest axis lies east and west. 
On its surface there are twenty-seven distinct cups, deeply carved, 
four of which are connected by a long groove, and one has been 
almost included in its larger and deeper neighbour." 

** After we had traced the cup-markings and were about to take our de- 
parture, our attention was attracted to the scorings on the south-east 
comer of the boulder, which, at first sight, present some resemblance to 
an ogham inscription. In order to test its real character, a mbbing of 
these markings was taken, and arrangements made for procuring a good 
photograph. This was subsequently obtained, and a copy sent to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Southesk, who was good enough to inform me 
that, assuming the marks to be the remains of an ogham inscription, its 

VOL. XXXI. u 
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transliteration was rendered very difficult, from want of a clear stem-line, 
and from its being almost certainly imperfect at the end. The photo- 
grapher also had chalked or otherwise marked the scores, which, l^ough 
often done to facilitate matters, is always a mistake. On the whole, 
from the imperfect materials at command, and assuming the characters to 
be oghams, the only reasonable reading of the markings would present a 
close resemblance to that of the Logic Elphinstone inscription." 

^' It may be added, that the stone has been more than once in danger of 
being converted into road metal, and has only been saved from this fate 




Fig. 11. Cup-marked Stone at Drumfours. dV) 

by the intelligence of a surfaceman, who divined that the markings upon 
it must have had some meaning. Lord Senipill, on whose property it is, 
has given instructions for its preservation." 

(9, 10) Stones at Doune Lodge. — I first heard of these two stones 
from Mr Adam Winter, gamekeeper at Doune Lodge, in July 1895. 
They had been seen by Rev. George Williams, F.S.A. Scot, Thornhill ; 
and his attention having been attracted by the markings upon them, he 
communicated with the Earl of Southesk, by whose instructions photo- 
graphs of the stones were taken, and copies sent to the Society. 

The larger of the stones, as I learn from Mr Winter, was found in the 
Coillechat Burn, some eight or nine years ago, by the farmer of Drumloist, 
and subsequently brought to Doune I<,odgp, where it is now preserved. 
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It is a slab of close-grained sandstone, 20 inches long by 14 inches 
broad and 2 inches thick. It has been described by Mr W. B. Nicholson, 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in a letter to the Academy, dated May 
11th, 1896.^ I confess that I am quite unable to recognise upon it 
either the oghams or the ground plan alluded to by Mr Nicholson. The 
line of markings which he designates as '^ a long line of trees or under- 




Fig. 12. Stone found in the Coillechat Bum. 



wood " is indeed clearly visible, but the character of these scratchings 
does not appear to me to supply sufficient evidence of their being dis- 
tinctly intentional, even if their artificial origin were admitted. I have 
thought it advisable to lay reproductions of the photographs of these 
stones before the Society, so that those who are interested in * Pictish 
Inscriptions ' may judge for themselves. 

The smaller stone was found in the Annet Bum, close by Doune 
Lodge, and not far from the site of the old chapel of Kilmadock, by 

^ Mr Nicholson says :— " It has in one corner a cross followed by the oghams ahU 
. . . The rest of the stone, or a great part of it, contains a ^und plan, in whidi 
(as well as boundary lines) a long line of trees or underwood is figured, a well (two 
small concentric circles), and another boundary stone (a cross)." 
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one of Mr Winters assistants. It is a fragment of grey whinstone, 9^ 
inches in length, by 6 inches in breadth, and 3 inches in thickness. The 
markings in tliis case are much more clearly visible, but I have no hesita- 




Fig. 13. Stone found in the Annet Burn. (^.) 

tion in saying that I cannot agree with Mr Nicholson ^ that they form 

a ' Pictish Inscription/ although I am unable even to conjecture what 

they may really be. 

^ Mr Nicholson also describes the stone in his letter to the Academy, of May 11th, 
1896. He says: — '*It is a boundary stone of two tenements belonginji; to that 
church (Kilmadock), and lying one behind the other. One side has nothing on it. 
The inscription on the other would be expressed in our own alphabet as follows : — 

YY + 

VCULIiE 

N 

STUIT 

YY 

AAIHTA 

The cross at top means that the church was owner. The two feathered arrows to its 

left are pointers showing the direction of the first tenement." 
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VIII. 

ON SOME POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE ART OP THE 
EARLY SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND AND OF IRELAND. 
By J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A.Scot. 

It has been assumed by some antiquaries that the peculiar style of 
art we are accustomed to call Celtic, for want of a more precisely 
descriptive term, had its origin in Ireland, and spread thence to other 
parts of Great Britain, and even to the continent of Europe. No 
doubt it is true that Celtic art attained its highwater-mark of excellence 
in the Irish MSS. of the best period, such as the Books of Kells, 
Armagh, and Durrow, but it may be worth while inquiring to what 
extent the scribes who illuminated these beautiful codices were in- 
debted to foreign sources for the ideas they elaborated with such 
unrivalled ingenuity; and also whether the similarities which exist 
between the Christian monuments dating from the 8th to the 11th 
centuries in various parts of Scotland, Ireland, England, and Wales, 
may not be accounted for by development along parallel lines, rather 
than by copying one from the other. 

To the Fellows of this Society the most interesting part of the 
investigation will be the tracing of any points of resemblance it may 
be possible to detect between the early sculptured stones of Scotland 
and those of Ireland. 

My attention has been recently directed to this subject by several 
very good rubbings, which have been sent to me, taken by my friend 
Mr D, Griffith Davies of Bangor, of some hitherto unpublished cross- 
shafts and fragments at Clonmacnoise, King's County, Ireland. 

Photographs of these are here reproduced (fig, 1); and I think it 
will at once strike anyone who is familiar with the early sculptured 
stones of Scotland, that the designs upon the large shaft at Clon- 
macnoise, more especially the figure subjects, are in many particulars 
very like what one would expect to see on an upright cross-slab 
in Perthshire or Forfarshire. 

The shaft is sculptured in relief on four faces as follows :--< 
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Fig. 1. Four faces of Cross-shaft at Olonmacnoise, 4 feet 8} inches high. 
From a rubbing by D. Griffith Davies. 
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Front, — Divided into three panels, containing — 

(1) A beast with floriated tail, and below it an ecclesiastic on horse- 

back, carrying a crozier over his shoulder. 

(2) A stag with its tongue protruding, and its right fore-leg fixed 

in a rectangular frame or hobble. 

(3) Figures of four men placed swastica-fashion, with their limbs 

interlaced, and grasping each other's beards with one hand, and 
a long lock of the next man's hair with the other. 
Back. — Divided into three panels, containing — 

(1 ) Interlaced work, composed of three vertical rows of spiral knots. 

(2) A beast with crest forming interlaced work, eating or strangling 

a serpent. 

(3) A pair of men placed symmetrically opposite to each other, with 

their fore-locks interlaced, so as to make a figure of eight knots, 
and grasping each other's wrists. 
lii'jlit Side, — Divided into four panels, containing — 

(1) The tail of a serpent interlaced. 

(2) A spiral design, consisting of six large triple spirals arranged in 

a double row, with smaller spirals filling in the spandrils. 

(3) Interlaced work, composed of knot Xo. 265, arranged in two 

vei-tical rows, each knot facing alternately upwards and down- 
wards (being the same as pattern No. 633, only with knots in 
a double instead of a single row). 

(4) Zoomorphic interlaced work. 

Left Side. — Divided into three panels, containing — 

( 1 ) A pair of serpentine creatures, whose bodies form interlaced work, 

derived from a twelve-cord plait, each biting the tail of the other. 

(2) A spiral design, consisting of eight large triple spirals, arranged 

in two vertical rows of four each, vnth smaller spirals filling 
in the spandrils. 

(3) A pair of serpentine creatures, whose bodies form interlaced 

work of the same type as pattern No. 402 B^ and portion of 
an interlaced pattern composed of knot No. 265, arranged in a 

^ Thid is somewhat different from any interlaced pattern yet recorded in Scotland. 
It may be derived from pattern No. 610 by adding extra cords at each side, and 
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single vertical row, 



Fig. 2. Fragment of Cross-Shart ( at Glonmac* 
noise. Photographed from a robbing by D. 
Griffith Davies. 



facing alternately upwards and downwards (being 
the same as pattern No. 633, 
but with an extra cord on 
each side). 

The ecclesiastic on horse- 
back on the Clonmacnoise slab 
at once calls to mind the three 
hooded horsemen on the stone 
at St Madoes, Perthshire, and 
the single hooded horseman on 
the stone at Eilean M6r, 
Argyllshire. The stag below 
and the beast above with the 
floriated tail (perhaps intended 
for a lion, like those on the 
stones from Papil and Bressay 
in Shetland, now in the 
National Museum, which are 
also associated with cowled 
monks) apparently ha\e some 
symbolical significance when 
combined with the horseman, 
though it is not easy to say 
what meaning was intended. 

Photographs are exhibited 
for comparison of a rubbing 
of a fragment at Clonmacnoise 
(fig. 2) with a horseman and 
two beasts having floriated 
tails, one biting the fore-leg of 
the other; and a portion of a 




making them twist or cross over between each pair of knots, as in pattern No. 705, 
from the Book of Durrow. The same pattern, but with the knots arranged in a 
double instead of a single row, occurs on another cross-shaft at Gionmaouoise (CNeil 
pi. 24 S). 
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cross-shaft at Killeany, Aran M6r, Galway, with a horseman upon it 
(figs. 3 and 3 a), The latter was sent to me by Prof. A. C. Haddon. 
An early Irish drawing of a priest on horseback, his cowl thrown back 
and his head tonsured, but not in the Celtic way, is to be found in the 




Fig, 3. Fragment of Cross-Shaft (?) at Killeany, 
Aran M6r. Front. 



Fig. 3a. Fragment of Cross-Shaft at Killeany, 
Aran M6r. Back. 



From photographs by Prof. A. C. Haddon. 

margin of a page in the Book of Kelh^ 8t Luke xvii. 2-7. {Celtic 
Ornaments of the Book of Kdls, pi. 43.) 

As far as I am aware, the only instance of the curious hand-grasping 
men placed swastica-fashion which occurs in Scotland is on the side of 
a recumbent monument at Meigle ; ^ although four serpents similarly 

* Proc. Soe. Ant, 6'cot., vol. xii. pi. 26. 
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arranged are to be seen on a stone at Eilean M6r,^ Argyllshire^ and the 
hand-grasping idea is perhaps to be detected in the figure of a mermaid (1) 
on another stone at Meigle.^ Groups of men placed swastica-fashion 
are used in the decoration of the Book of Kdls ; ' the Lismore Crozier ; * 
the north cross at Kilklispeen,^ Co. Kilkenny ; the cross of SS. 
Patrick and Columba in Kells churchyard ; * the cross in the market 
place at Kells ;^ the cross of Muredach at Monasterboice ; ^ and the 
north cross at Clonmacnoise.® Hand-grasping figures not placed swas- 
tica-fashion may be noticed in other pages of the Book of KeUs^^ in the 
St Gall Book of Fragments, No. 1395," and another St Gall MS.^* The 
swastica arrangement and the hand-grasping idea may possibly be due to a 
Scandinavian source, though the treatment is otherwise peculiarly Celtic 

The spiral knot, with the awkward reverse curve of the band to join 
it on to the next knot, on the top panel of the back of the Clonmacnoise 
shafts may be observed on the monument known as *• Sueno's Stone ' at 
Forres, on one of the narrow faces of which are also a pair of mermen,^' 
with their tails forming knot-work like those on the bottom panel of 
the Clonmacnoise shaft. 

Mr Griffith Davies has made a series of rubbings of a large number of 
the inscribed cross-slabs at Clonmacnoise, which he hopes to be able to 
complete this year. Mr R A. S. Macalister has these rubbings in his 
care, and intends to publish them eventually. A comparison of the 
rubbings with the illustrations given in Petrie's Chridian Imcnpiiofis 
in the Irish Langvwje has shown what an urgent need there is to have 

* Capt White, Archccological Sketches, Kyntyre aud Knaixlale, pi. 29. 
^ Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i. pi. 182, No. 18. 

^ Palceog, Soc Publ,, pi. 89, first page of St Murk's gosi)cI. 

* O^Neill's Fine Arts of AnciaU Ireland . 

* O'Neill's Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Irclmuiy pi. 7. 

* Ihid., pi. 28. 
' Ihid,, pi. 34. 
» Ibid., pi. 16. 
» Ihid^ pi. 24. 

^^ Celtic Ornaments from the Book of Kells, pis. 6, 27, 80, 37. 

" C. Purton Cooper's ** Appendix A to Report on Rymer's Fiedera," pi, 21, 

" Ulster Jour, of Archaeology, vol. viii. 

" These are not proiK-rly shown in Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
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accturate representations of all the Clonmacnoise slabs. These are the 
most important historical monuments of the Early Christian period 
existing in Ireland ; yet the Board of Works are such careless guardians 
of them that they are allowed to be piled up periodically one on the top 
of the other, to form a temporary altar for the celebration of the festival 
of St Ciaran. The result is, that the slabs are being greatly damaged, 
and many of them have disappeared altogether since Dr Petrie made his 
sketches. As Dr Petrie's identifications of the persons whose names are 
mentioned on the slabs are not always founded on correct readings, their 
value is therefore considerably impaired. 

The question of the geographical distribution of the Irish crosses is 
one to which sufficient attention has not been paid. The following is a 
list of the localities where the best known crosses are to be found : — 



ULSTER. 


Co, DoneaaL 
Cardonagh. 


Co, Cavan, 


None recorded. 


Clonca. 




Fahan. 


Co, Monaghan, 


Glencolumkill. 


Clones. 


Torv Island. 




Co, Londonderry. 


Co, Armagh, 


None recorded. 


Armagh. 


Co, Antrim, 


Tynan. 


None recorded. 




Co, Fermanagh, 


Co. Down, 


Boho. 


Camus. 


Drumgay Crannog. 


Dromore. 


Co, Tyrone, 
Arboe. 


Drumgoolan. 
Kilbroney. 


Donaghmore. 


Newtuwnardfi (?) 


LEIN 


STER. 


Co, Longford, 


Co, Louth, 


None recorded. 


Dnimeskin. 


Co. JVestmeatk. 


Monasterboice. 


None recorded. 


Termonfechin. 


Co, Meath. 




Duleek. 


Co. Dublin. 


Kella. 


Clondalkin. 


StKierans. 


Finglas. 
Talfeght (?). 


Lianock (?). 
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LEINSTER— continued. 



Kin^s County, 




Co. ^rtc^ioM;— continued 


Cloiimacnoibe. 




Blessington {%). 


Durrow. 




Delgany(l). 


T^y"!^' 




King's Court (?). 
(Jo. Kilkenny. 


Quem^8 County. 
None recoi-ded. 




Graiguenamanagh. 
KilUispeen. 


Co, KUdare. 




Killamery. 


Castle Denuot. 
KilcuUen. 
Moonc Abbey. 


Ullard. 
Co, Carlow, 


Co, If^icklow. 


None recorded. 


Fassaroe. 


Co, Wexford, 


Glendalougli. 


Ferns. 




CONNAUGHT. 


Co, Mayo, 


Co, Galxoay, 


None recorded. 




Aran I., St Brecan's. 
Aran I., Kileanv. 


Co, Sligo, 


Ardoilean. 


Drumcliff. 


M^'ara's I. 


Inismurray. 




Tuam. 


Co, LeUrim, 


Co. Rotconvmon, 


None recorded. 


None recorded. 




MUNSTER 


Co, Clare. 


Co, Kfsmi, 


Dyaart, near Enuis. 




Reask, 


Kilfenora. 






Co, Limerick, 






None recorded. 




Co. Cork, 


Co, Tivperary, 
Mona Incha. 




Tullylease. 


Roecrea. 




Co, fVaterford, 


Cashel. 




None recorded. 
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Summary showing Gbooraphical Distribution of Irish Crosses. 



N. 






E. 








ULSTER. 




LEINSTER. 




Co. Donegal. 
Co. Londonderry, 
Co. Antrim, 
Co. Fermanagh, 
Co. Tyrone, 
Co. Cavan, 
Co. Monaghan, . 
Co. Armagh, 
(b. Down, 




5 
1 

2 

•l 
2 
5 


Co. Longford, 
Co. Westmeath, . 
Co. Meath, 
Co. Louth,. 
Co. Dublin, 
King's County, . 
Queen's County, 
Co. KUdare, 
Co. Wicklow, . 
Co. Kilkenny, . 
Co. Carlow, 
Co. Wexford, . 






4 
3 
3 
4 

3 

2 
6 

i 




18 




26 


W. 




S. 


CONNAUGHT. 




MUNSTER. 


Co. Mayo, . 
Co.Sligo, . 
Co. Leitrim, 
Co. Galway, 
Co. Roflcommon, 




2 
6 

8 


Co. Clare, . 
Co. Limerick, 
Co. Tipperarj', . 
Co. Kerry, . 
CaCork, . 
Co. Waterford, . 






2 

3 

1 
1 

7 



Looking at this summary of the geographical distribution of the Irish 
crosses, several remarkable facts are disclosed; namely, (1) the total 
number of recorded localities where such monuments exist in Ireland 
only amounts to about 60 in all, and is therefore extremely small as 
compared with the 300 localities in Scotland, 250 in England, 15 in 
the Isle of Man, and 40 in Wales ; (2) the greater proportion of the 
Irish crosses occur in Leinster and Ulster, the finest examples being 
in the counties of Tyrone, Meath, Louth, Kildare, Kilkenny, and 
in King's County; (3) the almost entire absence of crosses in 
Connaught and Munster, — this being especially remarkable in the 
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counties of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, which contain nearly the 
whole of the ogam -inscribed pillar -stones of the earliest Christian 
period. 

After making every allowance for the imperfect record we at present 
possess of the localities where the Irish crosses exist, and giving due 
weight to such considerations as the greater facility with which free- 
stone suitable for sculpture can be obtained in particular districts, and 
also the relative positions of the rich agricultural land, and the wild 
tracts of mountain, bog, and barren moorland, the significance of the 
deductions to be made from the geographical distribution of the Irish 
crosses is in no way lessened. 

All the facts stated appear to me to indicate (1) that the pre-Norman 
crosses and other ornamented monuments in Ireland are, as a general rule, 
of later date than those of Scotland, England, or Wales ; (2) that early 
Christian sculpture in Great Britain had its origin in Northumbria, and 
spread thence to Scotland before it spread to Ireland ; and (3) that the 
efflorescence, as Prof. A. C. Haddon has called it, of Celtic art is largely 
due to the stimulating effect of the continual intercourse between the 
Celts, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Norsemen, which took place after the 
English became Christians, and Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ceased to be 
isolated, and communication with the Continent became more frequent.^ 

In connection with this subject^ it will be instructive to compare the 
geographical distribution of the Irish crosses with the maps given in 
Miss Stokes' and Lord Dunraven's works on ancient Irish architecture, 
and to observe how nearly the areas in which the crosses and the round 
towers are most common correspond with the districts ravaged by the 
Northmen. 

The scrolls of foliage on the crosses at Kells, Monasterboice, and 
Clonmacnoise are clear indications of Northumbrian influence, as also 



^ Dr H. Colley March holds the same views on 'Ancient Irish Art.* He says, 
<*The conclusion to be drawn is irresiitible. The features of early Christian art 
introduced from without .... Wherever these Byzantine and Soandinavian art- 
currents met and mingled, the result has been reinforcement and enrichment beyono 
the strength and beauty that either possessed alone," Trans, Lane, and Cheshire 
Ant, Soc„ vol, ^i. 
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are the bird-motive and leaf-motive patterns in the Book of Kelh. The 
portrait of St John and its ornamented frame ^ in the same MS. bear a 
striking resemblance in the style to the decorations of the lindisfame 
Qospels and the Durham Gassiodorua I have not been able to detect 
anything clearly Scandinavian in the designs upon the Irish crosses, 
but the artificers in metal who made the shrine of the bell of St 
Patrick's wiU (a.d. 1091), and the crozier of Clonmacnoise, in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, have embodied two very 
characteristic Scandinavian features in their decorative work, namely, 
the pear-shaped eye, with the pointed end in front, and the two-toed 
beast These are almost universal on the Scandinavian rune-inscribed 
monuments of the 11th century. 

As regards the points of resemblance between the shapes of the early 
Christian monuments of Scotland and of Ireland, it is only in the West 
of Scotland that high crosses of the Irish type are to be found, the best 
known examples being at Kildalton in Islay (figs. 4 and 4a) and at 
lona. Upright cross-slabs of the true Scottish type are conspicuous by 
their absence in Ireland, in which country the monuments may be 
divided into four classes: — 

(1) Rude pillar-stones, with plain incised crosses of the very early 

period, and contemporary with some at least of the ogam 
inscriptions. 

(2) Erect slabs, left in their natural state, and not having their edges 

trimmed square, with ornamental crosses carved on one or 
both of the broad faces, but with no decorative background 
to the cross or frame round the whole slab, as in Scotland. 
These are often erected on a rude sort of altar built of dry 
rubble, and are now used for praying-stations, as on Inismur- 
ray and on MacDara's Island, off the north-west coast of 
Ireland. 

(3) Recumbent sepulchral slabs, also left with their edges rough, 

having an ornamental cross, and generally accompanied by 
an inscription in minuscules. The largest group of these 
monuments is at Clonmacnoise. 

* Celtic OrnamenU/rom the Bock of Kelh, pi. 34, 
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Pig. 4. Cross at KiKlaltou, Islay. Front 
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Fig. 4a. Cro68 at Kildalton, Islay. Back. 
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(4) The high crosses, like those at Monasterboice, Clonmacnoise, 
and Kells. 

It is only upon the last class of monument that Celtic ornament is 
largely made use of, as in the Irish MSS. In the case of the others, 
ornament is but sparingly used, chiefly in the form of decorative bosses 
in the centre of the crosses, and of interlaced or spiral terminations to 
the arms of the crosses. Even on the high crosses the ornamental 
patterns are made quite subordinate to the figure subjects, just the 
reverse of what we find to be the case in the MSS. The smaller crosses 
and cross-slabs, with nothing but purely geometrical ornament upon them, 
which are sq common in Scotland, England, and Wales, seem hardly to 
exist at all in Ireland. 

The few lipright cross-slabs, even approaching distantly the Scottish 
type that occur outside Scotland, are to be found in the Isle of Man ^ 
and Wales,^ but not in England or Ireland ; ^ and, as far as I am aware', 
there is only one cross of the Irish type in England.^ 

All this indicates that Celtic art was not applied to sculptured stone 
work in Ireland until quite a late period, and probably subsequently to 
its full development in other parts of Great Britain. 

The last point to be considered in endeavouring to trace any resem- 
blances which may be found to exist between the early sculptured stones 
of Scotland and of Ireland is the nature of the figure-subjects upon the 
monuments in each country. 

The following tables show at a glance the most common scriptural 
subjects on the early sculptured stones of Ireland and Scotland, with the 
localities where they occur : — 

^ At Kirk Maaghold. ' LUndevaelog, Breoknocksliire. 

' The only example of the erect cross -slab recorded in Ireland is that at Lower 
Drnmhallagh, Co. Donegal. It is an un8ha|>ed slab bearing on the obverse a cross 
ornamented with interlaced work, and four figures bearing staves, or crosiers, and on 
the reverse a plain cross. The rude character of the sculptnre, and the style of the 
figures indicates a comparatively late date. It has been figured from a rubbing in the 
Journal of the Royal Htatorieal and Archaeological Asuodation of Ireland y vol ix., 
Fourth Series (1889), p. 279. * At Wiuwick, Lancashire. 
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Old Testamimt. 
Adam and Kre, 
Noah in the Ark, . 
Sacrifloe of Isaac, . 
Three Children in Furnace, 
Daniel in Lion's Den, 
Darid and Harp, 
DaTid and Lion, 
David and Goliath, . 



I New Tsstambnt. 

I Adoration of Magi, . 

Flight into Egypt. • 
I Baptiam of Christ, . 
' Miracle of Loaves and Fishes, 
I Cmcifliion, . . . . 
I Resurrection, . . . . 
I Christ in Glory, 
I Last Judgment, 

Agnus Del, . . . . 

DexteraDei, . . . . 
I Twelve Apostles, 

Symbols of Four Evangelists, . 
I Angels, 



Scriptural Subjects on IrUh Crosses. 
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ScnpturcU Subjects on Sadptured Stones of Scotland. 

Old Testament. 

Adam and Eve — Farnell; loua, 

Noah in the ilrik— Ooasins (?), 

Sacrifice o/ /kkm;— Kildalton, 

Three Children in Furnace, . 

Daivid and -Harp— Nigg ; Aldbar, 

David and Lion — Nigg ; Aldbar, 

David and OolicUh. No examples recorded, 

Daniel in Lion^ Den— St Vigeana; Meigle; Dunkeld; lona(2); Kildalton 

Keills ; Inchinnan ; Newtonwoods, 
Ascent of Elijah — Meigle, 
Jonah and the rr/iafo— Dunfallandy ; Woodwray ; Qask, 



New Testament. 

Virgin and C^iW— Brechin ; lona (2) ; Kildalton ; Grail, 

AdoraUon of Af ogft— Canna, . 

Annunciation — Ruth well. 

Salutation — Ruthweil, 

Flight into -^flr^^pe—Ruthwell, 

Baptism of Christ, No examples recorded, 

Miracle of Loaves and Fishes^Dnnkeld, 

Miracle of Healing .B/tn<^— Ruthweil, 

Christ and Mary Afa^(fa/«n^— Ruthweil, 

Raising of Laxarus—St Andrews, 

Oua/ia»on— Kingoldrum ; Monifieth ; Camuston; Strathmartine ; Aber 

nethy ; Kirkholm ; Lasewade ; Ruthweil, 
Resurrection. No examples recorded, 
Christ in Glory-^CamwBton ; Knockhill, 
Last Judgment, No examples recorded, 
Agnus Dn— Knockhill ; Ruthweil, 
Dextera Dei, No examples recorded. 
Symbols of Four EvangelisU—Elfpn ; Inchbrayock ; Brechin ; Kirriemuir, 
Angels — Eaade; Glamis, &c., ..... 



4 
22 



It appears, then, that the scriptural subjects of most frequent occur- 
rence in Ireland are the Crucifixion, Adam and Eve, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, Daniel in the Lions' Den, and the scenes from the life of David ; 
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and in Scotland, the Crucifixion, Daniel in the Lions' Den, the Virgin 
and Child, and the symbols of the four Evangelists. 

The subjects common to both Ireland and Scotland are Adam and Eve, 
Noah (f). Sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel in the Lions' Den, David and the Harp, 
David and the Lion, Adoration of the Magi, Flight into Egypt^ Miracle 
of Loaves and Fishes, Crucifixion, Christ in Glory, Agnus Dei, Angela. 

The subjects which occur in Ireland, but not in Scotland, are the 
Three Children in the Furnace, David and Groliath, Baptism of Christ, 
Resurrection, Last Judgment, Dextera Dei, Twelve Apostles. And 
those which occur in Scotland, but not in Ireland, are Ascent of 
Elijah, Raising of Lazarus, Jonah and the Whale, Annimciation, 
Salutation, Miracle of Healing the Blind, Christ and Mary Magdalene, 
Lazarus. 

Of the subjects on the early sculptured stones of Ireland and Scot- 
land the following belong to the cycle of subjects found on the paint- 
ings in the Catacombs and the Sculptured Sarcophagi (a.h. 50 to 450). 

Adam and Eve. j Daniel in the Lions' Den. 

Noah. I Jonah and the Whale. 

Sacrifice of Isaac. I Adoration of MagL 

Three Children in the Furnace. ! Miracle of Loaves and Fishes. 

Ascent of Elijah. Miracle of Healing the Blind. 

The following subjects belong to the Lombardo-Byzantine period 
(a.d. 700-1100). 



David. 

Baptism of Christ. 

Crucifixion. 

Resurrection. 

Flight into Egypt. 

Virgin and Child (apart from Magi). 

Christ and Mary Magdalene. 



Christ in Glory. 

Last Judgment. 

Agnus Dei. 

Dextera Dei. 

Twelve Apostles. 

Symbols of the Four Evangelists. 

Angels. 



Thus the early Sculptured Stones and the Hibemo-Saxon MS8. of Great 
Britain, and the Carlovingian Ivories afford a connecting link between the 
older symbolism of the primitive Christianity of the Catacomb period 
and the more strictly ecclesiastical art of mediseval times. 

Quite apart from the fact that King David was a type of Christ, and 
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that his pictures formed the illustrations of the Psalter, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should have been an object of popular worship amongst the 
warlike and musical Celts, to one side of whose character his heroic 
deeds in rending the jaws of the lion and slaying the giant Goliath, 
would appeal as strongly as his talent as a harper would to the other. 

A small MS. Irish Psalter in the British Museum (Vit F. i.)* 
contains two very curious miniatures, one of David Playing the Harp 
and the other of David and Groliath.^ The former is interesting, because 
I think it helps to explain the meaning of a figure sitting on the back 
of a beast and playing a harp,* sculptured on one of the panels of the 
cross at Clonmacnoise. As I hold, this is intended for David ; and my 
reason for supposing this is, because the throne on which David is seated 
in the miniature in the Psalter is conventionally treated as a beast. 

I am not quite sure whether the boat with men in it, on the stone at 
Cossins, is intended for Noah's Ark or not, but a boat of just the same 
kind is represented on a carved wooden pillar at Olaf s church,* Nesland, 
where it is associated with other scriptural subjects, amongst others the 
creation of Eve, Samson and Delilah, and David and Goliath. In this 
case there can be little doubt but that the boat is intended for Noah's 
Ark, so that probably the boat at Cossins has the same meaning. 

The angels or cherubim, with four wings, and spirals where the wings 
join on to the body, which are to be seen on the stones at Eassie, Glamis, 
and elsewhere in Scotland, do not occur on any of the sculptured crosses 
in Ireland, but there are instances of angels or the symbols of the four 
evangelists treated in the same fashion in the St Gall Gospels, Codex 
No. 51,^ and on the Book Shrine of St Molaise's Gospels,® in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, and also on a bronze 

* Westwood's Miniatures, pi. 6. 

s In the miniatare of David and Goliath in the Psalter, David holds a sling in one 
hand and a boast-headed club in the other. The resemblance between this club and 
the bea8t*8-head symbol, which occurs on the Norrie's Law silver ornaments, and on 
several of the early incised slabs in Scotland, may be only accidental, but it is worth 
noting as a possible clue to the scriptural interpretation of the symbol. 

» O'Neil, pi. 24a. 

■* L. H. S. Dietrichsen, De Norske Stavkirker, p. 862. 

* C. Purton Cooper's " Appendix A to Report on 11} mtVs Fcedera,** pi. 6. 

* Archoeologia, vol, xliii. p. 181, 
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plaque ^ of the CruciiixioD, in the same collectioiL I have recently 
discovered a very carious instance of an angel of this kind, with three 
wings, on a cross-slab, with interlaced work, in St David's Cathedral, 
given in Westwood's Lapidarium WcUltce (pi. 63, fig. 4), but the wings 
and spirals only shown, and the head of the angel omitted. 

The pair of ecclesiastics, sometimes standing, sometimes enthroned, 
sometimes kneeling, with a bird holding a circular disc in its mouth 
between them, is a subject common to the early sculptured stones of both 
Scotland^ and Ireland,^ but the exact meaning of it has yet to be 
ascertained if we are not to take the instance on the Kuthwell cross as 
an authoritative explanation of the whole. 

As I have already pointed out in my Rhind Lectures on Christian 
Symbolism^ there is a nearer affinity between the subjects chosen to 
decorate the bases of the Irish crosses and the representations of hunting 
scenes, horsemen, chariots, etc, on the upright cross-slabs of the Korth- 
£ast of Scotland, than the more strictly ScriptunU scenes on the shafts of 
the Irish crosses. The best examples illustrating this are to be seen on 
the bases of the crosses at Kells (figa 5 and 6), Monasterboice, Clon- 
macnoise, Castle Dermot (fig. 7), and Kilklispeen. 

The chariot on the Meigle slab, now lost, may be compared with the 
chariots to be seen on the shaft of the cross at Killamery, and on the 
bases of the crosses at Monasterboice, Kilklispeen, and in KeUs church- 
yard ; on the base of the cross in the street at Kells we have the ei^le 
and fish, as on the ' Drosten ' stone at St Vigeans and as in the Booh 
of Armagh] and on the base of this same cross, and of the cross of 
Muredach at Monasterboice, centaurs occur, in some respects like those 
on the slabs at Aberlemno, Meigle, and Glamis. 

On the base of the Kilklispeen cross are portrayed a procession of 
ecclesiastics taking part in a most remarkable ceremony. On the south 
side of the base is to be seen a priest carrying a processional cross, and 
followed by a man leading a horse, on the back of which is laid the 

* West wood's MinicUureSf pi. 61. 

^ As at Kigg aud St Vigeans. Dr J. Anderaon regards the Nigg example as beiiig 
intended for St Paul and St Anthony. 
^ As at Kells, Moone Abbey, Clonca. 
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Fig. 5. Cross in street of Kells, Co. Meath. From a photom-anli bv 
W. Lawrence of Dublin. » i J 
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headless trunk of a man, with two birds of prey, or carrion crows, 
perched on the top. 




Fig. 6. Cross of SS. Patrick and Colnmba in Kells Churchyard. From a photograph 
by W. Lawrence of Dublin. 

On the north side of the base are two ecclesiastics on liorseback, 
followed by two more in a chariot drawn by a pair of horses, 
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Fig. 7. Great Cross at Castle Dermot. From a photograph by 
W, Lawreucel of Dublin, 
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On the eaat side are several beasts, birds, and a man. 

On the west side is a central figure, perhaps a bishop, with three 
ecclesiastics holding croziers on each side of him. 

These scenes can hardly be Scriptural ; and if they are not taken from 
the life of some saint, it is difficult to see what explanation remains to 
be suggested, except that an event of local importance is here com- 
memorated. The bases of the pillar-cross at Llandough and of the great 
wheel-cross at Margam, both in Glamorganshire, are the only ones with 
figures of horsemen upon them in Wales. 

The symbolism of the shafts of the Irish crosses is so strictly Biblical 
that secular subjects may have been placed on the bases by way of con- 
trast, to indicate the actual world or earth on which the cross stood 
representing the spiritual world. The eagle and fish may personify the 
ocean, and the centaur the desert, for which we have the authority of 
the bestiaries and the legendary life of St Anthony. 

The points of similarity between the ornamental patterns on the 
stones of Ireland and Scotland raise questions of too much intricacy to 
be dealt with here ; but it may be remarked that figure-sculpture forms 
the chief feature of the Irish crosses, — ^geometrical, zodmorphic, and 
foliageons designs being only as a rule applied to the decoration of the 
smaller panels on the sides of the shafts and to the rings connecting 
the arms. The upright cross-slabs of Scotland, more particularly those 
in Ross-shire, approach much more nearly in style — and therefore pro- 
bably in age — to the illuminated pages of the Hibemo-Saxon MSS. of 
the best period, than do any of the Irish crosses. 

In conclusion, I consider the so-called Celtic style to be a local variety 
of the Lombardo-Byzantine style, from which the figure-subjects, the 
interlaced work, the scrolls of foliage, and many of the strange real and 
fabulous creatures were apparently borrowed. The I^mbardo-Byzantine 
style was introduced into this country after the Saxons became 
Christians; and being grafted upon the pagan art of the * Late-Celtic * 
period, was developed in different ways in difl^erent parts of Great Britain. 
However, it in no way detracts from the artistic capacity of the Celt 
that he should have adapted certain decorative motives belonging to a 
foreign style instead of evolving them out of his own inner consciousness. 
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Although his materials may not all have been of native origin, they were 
so skilfully made use of in combination with native designs and 
developed with such exquisite taste, that the result was to produce an 
entirely original style, the like of which the world had never seen 
before. 
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